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PEEEACE. 



Readers who watch the course of juvenile 
literature, may recollect a little volume entitled 
"School Days at Saxonhurst.^^ That slight 
chronicle was received with some favour, and it 
may be mentioned that the present one still 
deals with the life of the same hero, but during 
an earlier period' of his boyish career. As in the 
case of the school tale, a large portion of what 
follows has appeared in Mr. Dickens's journal. 

It may be thought that the incidents of a 
domestic Ufe, and of a child's domestic life, are 
quite too trivial, to be seriously set out ; but 
in truth, there is a charm in the dim and 
distant details of childhood, always fascinating. 
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which lifts the most puerile incidents into 
dignity. 

We think of Blia's little touchings — that plate 
of the Ark in the Stackhouse Family Bible^ 
depicted ''with all the accuracy of ocular ad- 
measurement/' exciting his childish awe — and 
of Mr. Dickens's graphic and delicate sketches. 
Such models it would be idle to think of imitat- 
ing^ but such names^ at least, are good warrant. 

Another series is in preparation, in illustration 
of a more advanced period; and thus will be 
given a view of the life of a child, of a school- 
boy, and of a youth. 

Jtme^ 1869. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE ARAB. 

From an early period, on occasions of detected 
felony — the frequent larceny, burglary, or riot-— 
it was customary to accompany fore- ordained 
punishment — always given ^^ for my good '^ — with 
an awful prophecy. It referred to those premature 
endings which the law allots, with circumstances 
of great solemnity and superfluous publicity, duly 
set out in 'the public journals. This was so rung 
in my ears, as the president of the court-martial 
proceeded to pass sentence, that I began to con- 
sider it as a certain boom, directly and disgrace- 
fully ending the prospects of a long life, and 
which only some frantic exertion could avert. 
And once being taken to a public meeting, the 
view from the platform, the sight of the crowd, 

the rows of upturned faces, and various clergy- 

1 
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men in white ties clustered round, brought that 
last dreadful scene before me with an appalling 
vividness, and made me think I was upon the drop. 
The first occasion when the prophecy was 
uttered was, I recollect, on the introduction into 
the family of a drummer, who had been bought 
at a bazaar by a beneficent patron, and conveyed, 
as it were, to trustees for the joint use of myself 
and sister. The drummer literally blazed with ver- 
milion and varnish, and stood on a sort of hollow 
chamber, whence, on the turning of a feeble wire 
winch, issued a sort of plucking twang, somehow 
associated with quills. At the same instant his 
arms rose and fell in unequal jerks and spasms. 
Amid the universal jubilation which welcomed 
this officer — and he was as cordially received on 
the female side as though he were alive and wore 
'^ a real scarlet uniform " — it was noticed that I 
remained silent and unmoved — discontented, it 
was assumed, at being fettered by a co-trustee. 
There was some truth in this theory : and already 
I had perceived the logical discrepancy between 
the interior quill music and the outer tympanitic 
motion, which, as a result, did not fairly cor- 
respond. This, it seems to me now, should have 
occurred to more practical minds than mine. I 
also did resent the co-parceny. What had she — 
a girl — to do with drummers ? But this strange 
result followed : within half an hour from the 
arrival of the musician— while the donor was being 
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loaded with honours— that is, receiving sherry 
above in the drawing-room — ^the drummer was in 
my own den lying on his side, completely sepa- 
rated from the musical chamber, on which were 
still visible his footprints, in glue. The chamber 
itself had been laid open, the mystery disclosed — 
mere pieces of quills revolving. I was completely 
justified in my theory. The wreck was complete 
and. irreparable, when word passed below that 
the donees were to attend in the drawing-room in 
foil tenue, bearing their present, and return 
thanks " to our kind friend, Mr. Bagley,'' and 
then this outrage was discovered. The scene 
may be conceived. " My God 1 the beautifol 
little drummer ! — oh, goodness ! Oh, you bad, 
wicked boy ! " were the first frantic exclamations. 
Some excuse was made to the generous patron, 
one, I fear, scarcely consistent with the truth ; 
but he was asked to dinner on the following 
Sunday. On his departure a court-martial was 
hastily summoned, and it was then, before 
the punishment, that the gallows were first 
foretold. 

Just as people talk now of " the great gold- 
dust robbery,'' so now do I bring back "the 
great jam puff robbery," which is the second 
important occasion on which it was prophesied 
that the outraged majesty of the law would be 
vindicated in my person. The "jam puffs'' had 
been put away in the wing, as it were, of a side- 
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board. It was thus cx)nstixicted — a receptacle 
for teas and groceries to the right and left^ 
while in the space between^ lurked^ cozily and 
modestly^ a stupendous sarcophagns^ or garde 
de vin. Some insanity, or self-confidence, had 
left the wing open, or possibly there had been an 
apparent locking. Prowling about, an instinct 
had revealed to me this oversight. Not Aladdin 
could have been so dazzled; not only the jam 
puffs, but jam itself, half a dozen pots of mar- 
malade, lump sugar, and other treasures, all 
revealed. But the puffs were irresistible; I 
would have been tempted, I fear, into an 
arrangement about my ultimate spiritual safety, 
had the arch enemy held in his unseemly paw 
or claw one of these delicacies. The flavour of 
paste and jam combined was too much^ though 
in spirituals, I believe, allowance is made for 
being tempted beyond our strength. I knew 
well that the delicacies were fore-ordained for a 
guest that day, a gentleman in orders, for whom 
they had been selected with care. I recked 
not. The fit was on me. I swallowed the 
booty with haste and discomfort, the rich paste 
flaking off, the jam deliciously emollient. The 
guilty morsels were gobbled down anyhow. I 
was meditating a second puff, on the desperate 
plea that, having gone so far, I might go further 
(the whisperings of conscience were of course 
stifled), when 1 A footstep was heard ap- 
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proaching ! A nice ear, sharpened by gorilla 
and predatory habits, reported it to be the 
governess. I was at the window in a moment, 
far away from the violated cupboard. But, alas ! 
I wanted the art of assuming an " unconcerned 
air/' which is derigueur {or a first-class operative. 
I at the window with a down, defiant, and sus- 
picious face, quite disengaged — not breaking 
anything, nor destroying no furniture- this was 
enough at once to Gx suspicion. With an 
habitual instinct, the governess's eyes wandered 
to the various objects in the room, and seeing 
mine fixed with a stupid persistence on the 
sideboard, she flew to it. All was revealed ! 
the missing puff (they had been ordered by her) 
itself told the story. The case was too serious to 
be dealt with ; the head of the house was called 
down, the wretched malefactor was examined. 
The tiny flakes about his lips, the general air of 
jam, a plum-stone found on the carpet, etc., 
was evidence only too circumstantial. Then it 
was, before committal to jail, that the solemn 
prophecy was again heard, amid frantic] "and 
sobbing denunciations of a more degrading trial 
before the country — one with conviction to 
follow, and of the terrible and disgraceful end by 
the rope. 

These two little scenes will help the reader to 
an idea of the attitude I occupied towards our 
family. I see myself at this far-off era — I^am 
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speaking of the pre-boarding-scliool time- 
trudging along the weary and monotonous dunes 
of childish education: a red-cheeked^ bold, in- 
subordinate urchin, a regular gamin — wearing a 
very green frock, a glazed belt and buckle, and 
over whom there was much periodical shaking of 
heads, tears, and agonies of responsibility. It 
was what might be called a purely female house- 
hold ; three sisters, an anxious matron presiding, 
and an imported governess assisting. The 
little scene Kes in an adjacent country, and the 
district of this early probation was the outlying 
portion of a large city, where the more solid 
metropolitan fabric began to fray oflf as it were, 
opening into the still decent suburb » It was the 
skirt touching the green fields of the country, 
and yet was strictly town. This amphibious 
attitude was specially chosen for the grand and 
absorbing end of ^'bringing up the children,'* 
and promoting their dear health both of mind 
and body. Streets, sloping down a hill many 
ways, led off^ fan-like, to soft green lanes, pleasant 
country roads, to the sea itself, and, a more 
serious business still, to a great park. These 
walks came round every day at a fixed hour, 
with Model Prison-like strictness, being pre- 
ceded by a rigorous enforcement of uniform. 
Then, having passed the proper oflicer, who 
reported ^^our being fit to be seen,'* we were 
duly marshalled, and with the governess. Miss 
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Simpson^ as sergeant of the little force^ set forth 
hand in hand. How I recal the monotony of 
that road^ ever the same — ^Miller's Mall, it is 
called — which we paced day after day, strictly in 
pnrsnit of health. It was garnished with ditches 
on each side, richly stocked with '* pinkeens " and 
other noble fish, while frogs and sticklebacks 
abounded. 

I could have stopped the whole day engaged 
in the fascinating and absorbing sport. But this 
would have been a pastime the '^ low boys " of 
the district followed ; for was I not being cor- 
rectly brought up " as a gentleman " ? and the 
sergeant had her instructions accordingly. When 
I looked to the green field or common on one 
side of the road^ and saw the juvenile commons 
or plebs of the district engaged uproariously in 
hunting the wild cat, which, driven by cruelties 
from town life and town roofs and tiles, had 
become savage ; or when I heard the roar and 
cheerful quarrel arising from the game of 
'^ hurling,'^ I would have entered into an ar- 
rangement on the spot, I fear on any terms^ with 
any capable magician, who would have secured 
me a like enjoyment; such seduction had the 
pastime. No one can conceive the force of 
hungering and thirsting after rustic sports, the 
cheap joys of nature; going out for the day with 
contemporaries, getting thoroughly dirty and hot 
all over, residing in ditches and bogs, firing brass 
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ordnance of a calibre abont that of a magnmn 
bonnm pen^ and^ above all^ tbe proprietorsliip 
of a knowing terrier with a love for spoit. None 
of these things were allowed to me. I was looked 
on as a sort of street Arab^ one fhll of the tares of 
bad tastes and inclinations^ that wonld like to 
sleep under a hedge, or run races with barefoot 
bojs^ and which female hands were always busily 
plucking up. I have no doubt a good deal of 
promising young wheat was unintentionally 
grubbed up in the process. 



CHAPTEE II. 

MB. filCEEKS. 

This, I believe, was principally owing to the 
baleful influence of an old friend — ^and an elderly 
friend, too — of the family, a retired clergyman, 
Mr. Bickers, who had known our parent in a 
former and happier state; a sour, dry cur- 
mudgeon, but who possessed the most extra- 
ordinary influence over the head of the house, 
which in angry moments I was inclined to attri- 
bute to alliance with an evil spirit. This bad man, 
always coming to give advice, and sitting for 
hours, during which time he accepted sherry 
wine and cake profusely, had taken a dislike to 
me, simply because he knew I had sounded the 
depths of his infamy. Rare but splendid banquets 
were given in his honour, when he would gra- 
ciously '^ fix his own day," and name a friend or 
two whom he would like to meet. Sometimes 
he would have a banquet given to welcome one 
of his own personal familiars, whom he wished 
thus inexpensively to compliment. These awful 
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festivities left their mark on tlie establisliinent, 
and cast tlieir shadow, not only for weeks after, 
but for a fortnight before, when the house re- 
sounded with the din of preparation. The now- 
recording Pariah, indeed, looked forward to them 
with something of the zest with which the 
brigand expects the coming diligence ; for during 
the banquet he was known to prowl, escaping the 
sentries placed to watch him, and intercept the 
descending delicacies. 

But Mr. Bickers^ hostility could be more im- 
mediately traced to one particular overt act. 

When it was known that Mr. Bickers had 
arrived below, and the usual express had come to 
Miss Simpson to hurry her little force into fuH 
uniform, and send them down, it was curious to 
observe how diflferently the news aflFected us. 
The young ladies — already incipient coquettes — 
got on their frocks with alacrity, and offered their 
tiny heads to the rough brush, and their soft 
hair to be tied up with showy ribbons by the 
Mary or Jane then in office. To them this going 
down to company was a welcome treat. They 
scented the campaigns of later times from afar. 
At that time they reckoned but nine or ten years. 
But the present Pariah had to be fetched from 
some den in the roof, or purlieu, where his lair 
was ; the spot he dearly loved, where he had his 
tools^ where he made his ships, and (more delight- 
ful still) daubed his stolen paint, or perhaps (more 
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exquisite enjoyment) from the disused loft of 
the stable, to be scaled by a rotten ladder. Or 
yet a final, more ethereal enjoyment, the coach- 
house, where the green family chariot lay in state 
with an almost mayoral majesty. I pause, just 
a moment, to describe these joys. 

Entrance to this Elysium was effected by an 
abstracted key ; and then followed such a pastime ! 
A friend or two being privily admitted— for it 
was a service of dangei— such a throwing open 
of the chariot door, flinging down of the steps 
with hurry, d la laquais — such folding of them up 
again, presto ! with professional speed, such bang- 
iDg the door, touching one^s hat, and flying up 
behind into the back seat ! The carriage was then 
supposed to be in the act of rattling off. This 
joy was repeated again and again. I knew 
nothing that could be set beside it ; and with the 
assistance of this friend, who played the part of 
owner, and rode luxuriously inside, and gave 
directions to '^ Drive tp Thirteen, Rufus Square, 
east-side,^^ it became almost dramatic. But it 
was infinitely, awfully, perilous. The danger of 
detection was extreme ; aoid if discovery followed, 
it was believed that a punishment analogous to 
breaking on the wheel — anyhow, a punishment 
too severe for even its shape to enter into our 
imagination — - was reserved for the offender. 
Once, indeed, when the footman was in a hurry 
to climb up behind, and the chariot was sup- 
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posed to have driven oflF with more than ordinary 
speed, his foot sKpped, and he " barked '^ all his 
shin severely against the edge of the step. His 
cries — ^' barking^' of another sort — had there 
been anyone at hand, would have betrayed him. 
But he managed to totter to a place of safety 
without attracting observation. He was noticed 
to walk lame, and promptly seized and examined ; 
but tortures could not have wrung his secret from 
him. 

The process of washing the carriage — the 
wheel twirling round, the mop, the abundance of 
water gushiug and splashing— was even more 
delightful in its way ; but the Pariah's penchant 
in this direction was well known, and on the day 
selected for the ablution, the police were on the 
alert, and observed him narrowly the whole time. 

To return to the Rev. Mr. Bickers. Fetched 
from his lair then, with streaks on his face, the 
green frock all dirty — ("Tour best frock, too, 
sir ! '') — ^his mouth already swelling into a surly 
pout, later to take the habitual expression of sulk, 
the Pariah was made to dress. His face was duly 
burnished by a Mary Jane, on the truly venomous 
principle, as it were, which, when the subject is re- 
pugnant, takes the shape of upward scrubbing, the 
pressure coming chiefly on the nostrils. The frock 
was cleaned in a storm of severe reproaches — ("You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, sir ! '') — and 
then the " best belt " is found to be out of order. 
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the " beautiful new brass buckle *' all wrenched 
and broken. The delay is so long that the head 
of the house^ a severe matron^ comes up in 
person^ justly suspecting that something is 
wrong. The scene is a perfect tableau. The 
council of females round ; Mary Jane half willing 
to hide the mischief, and with some pity for the 
Pariah ; Miss Simpson, stern, precise, and con- 
vinced in her own mind " that it would be only 
mercy to this boy to pass by nothing.^' " You 
will bless me, sir, hereafter/^ she said repeatedly, 
" for every bit of punishment I give you. It will 
save you &om the gallows.'^ The answer to 
which insult, so far as looks went, may be con- 
ceived. I do not exactly bless her now, but I 
know she meant well. 

Punishment for the violated buckle was ad- 
journed; time pressed, and Mr. Bickers was 
waiting. I was led down to him by the hand. 

" Oh, you wicked creature ! Will nothing 
touch your hardened heart ? '' was the speech 
hurriedly addressed to me outside the door ; and 
I recal my amazement at the histrionic power 
which, inside the door, could immediately call up 
a sweet soft smile, saying, " Here', Mr. Bickers, 
is Bichard come down to see you.'' 

J see him now, his red malacca cane stretching 
out from his knee, and making a sort of camp- 
stool with his two legs, his hat on the ground 
beside him, the unfailuig sherry — to rnc almost 
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as inappreciable in taste as the manna I used to 
hear of on Sundays^ and thought must have been 
so delicions to the IsiaeUtes. The air was heavy 
with a close fragrance of cake^ rich and plnmnij. 
That perfume always brings him up before me. 
My sisters were sitting rounds "' like ladies^ sir" 
Their eyes were upon him. He was sayings 
^' If ow. Miss Lucy, will you teU me where is the 
Island of Madagascar?^* — ^Miss Simpson, this 
being her department, looking on with pride 
tinged with a little nervousness. The Pariah, 
however, instead of walking up with alacrity, 
^^ like a gentleman,'' as usual skulked, terrier- 
like, to the waU, and there stood, glowing and 
glowering, his eyes darting fire and suspicion. 

^^Come over here, sir, to me,'' says Mr. 
Bickers, with a severe ey& 

The Pariah will not answer. The maternal 
eye, wistful, agonized almost, is on him. " Oh, 
Sidney ! " 

^^ Come here, sir,'' Mr. Bickers says, sternly. 

'^ I don't want to," the Pariah bursts out, 
with his thumb in his mouth. 

Mr. Bickers had a new Quarterly Review in 
his hand, which he had brought to read my 
mother '^ a fine passage on the Kberty of the 
press." He had been doing this. She would 
have thought anything he read, fine. 

" Bring me over that knife, Richard." 

The police had to interfere, and I recal the 
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mstnunent being hurriedly forced into my hand, 
and my being propelled towards him. When 
close I tried to free myself, and half dropped, half 
threw away, the odious instrument. Movement 
fatally misconstrued. 

" Ohy sir ! '^ says the Eev. llr. Bickers, in 
mixed horror, sorrow, and anger, ^' for shame I " 

'^ Oh, Eichard, Richard,^' says the parent, in 
agony. *^Take him away upstairs. Oh, you 
wicked, wicked boy ! ^' 

Pariah is hurried out, much as the prisoner, 
just found guilty, is huddled down into the dock. 

A council was held. Mr. Bickers gave a 
great deal of advice. " I had thrown the paper- 
knife,'^ it seems, at him. In one so young, such 
a bad sign ! Not that he minded it, ^^ But for 
the boy's own sake, my good lady, you must curb 
these germs with a strong hand. If he gives 
way to his passions now, what will he do when he 
is older and stronger, and has more dangerous 
weapons in his power ? '' 

So did this artful monster — ^making the ^' at- 
tempt on his safety ^^ an excuse for fresh and 
copious applications to sherry — inflame the case 
against me. That awful day long remained in my 
memory. There were passionate tears, bursts of 
weeping, over the profligate wretch. The halter 
was again dangled before me. A premature and 
disgraceful end on a public scaffold, was assumed 
as certain. In the darkness of my cell, I shrank 
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and cowered from the dreadful prospect. The 
memory of that day's work was always kept 
green by frequent allusion to the day "when 
you threw the Tcnife at Mr. Bickers.^' An 
obviously unfair garbling and inflaming of the 
whole transaction ! 



CHAPTER ni. 

JOHN MANBY AND UNCLE JACK. 

An important member of our household, and a 
remarkable person in his way also, was an elderly 
sort of major-domo — he was scarcely butler — 
always seen in decent black, and who went by 
the name of John Manby. Every one knew 
'* John,^' or soon came to know him, for he had 
been in the family, according to that indefinite 
measure of length, " man and boy/' for some 
forty or fifty years. He was more like a retired 
schoolmaster than a domestic, for he always wore 
a white, high neckerchief, of the Lord Melbourne 
or Canning model, a great bunch of gold seals 
at the end of a flat chain, and a silver watch that 
was always accurate, and went in surprising con- 
formity with a remote post-oflB.ce clock. He was 
proud when an appeal was made to this instru- 
ment, though he had to raise it to the surface 
with infinite pain jfrom the ^^ fob,'' by a process 
almost like engineering. His phrase always was, 
"J. half after two/^ an expression peculiar to 

2 
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himself; or, in a more vague form, ^^ better tlian 
halfrpast two/' A man much above the common ; 
who had seen the world; had made a voyage 
or two to Buenos Ayres, where he had been 
oflTered posts of trust, which he had declined; 
had lived much in Prance, and could speak 
French of a certain sort. This reputation gave 
him a grave and possessed manner. Sometimes 
he would relate fragments of his eventful life in 
a graphic way that was peculiar to him, especially 
that voyage in the ^' Bay o' Biskey,'* when he, 
with the other passengers, was ^' lashed '^ to the 
mast (he revelled in that nautical word, and would 
not accept ''tied'' on any terms) — ^was lashed 
then to the mast, and ''the waves now would 
mount — ay, just for-ty-five-thousand-times the 
hoigth of that house there ! " Then " away 
they'd go from anunder us, and down we'd go 
just forty-five times the depth of that pillar 
there." He had curious recollections of Bath, 
Cheltenham, and fashionable places of that sort, 
then in the heyday of their reputation, and of 
exploits of the late Colonel Berkeley, whose fail- 
ings he evidently regarded with fond extenua- 
tion on the score of " the beyewtifuUest carriage- 
and-four you ever saw ! the noblest long-tails ! 
and he himself on the box driving, with the two 
little tigers behind — the creatures V His French 
adventures were no less entertaining in the 
'Tiangs Eleesay" and other delightful places 
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of resort. In his sage moments he would air his 
French. ^'Wee, meshoo! AUay ongho/' and 
the like. Visitors of that country he received 
with many bows and courtesies^ always compli- 
menting them by addressing them in what he 
considered their own tongue. ^' Eesty, madame^ 
le sally-toot sweet ;'^ at which the amazed 
foreigners, rather proud of their own broken 
English, would stare haughtily. Long after, 
when this retainer attended the family to that 
bright and sunny land, half professionally, half 
because he wished for change of scene, as the 
steamer touched the pier, and the crowd of 
fisherwomen, whose privilege it is to deal with 
the luggage, came on board, a stream of old 
forgotten French poured back on him, and he 
was seen struggling with these singular creatures, 
battling for his trunks, and addressing them in 
spasmodic ^^Lessy, lessy ! Cumsee, cumsa ! Wee, 
wee ! Metty toot sweet ! " invitations put aside, 
I fear, as one would the harmless cachinations of 
a Carribee. At home, stranger visitors would 
be often taken aback by the overpowering cor- 
diality of his greeting. '^ Oh, you^re welcome 
fifty thousand times, ma^am, no less. Walk in I 
'Tis them that will be glad to see you. Oh, you 
must step in and rest ^yourself 1 " Others who 
might have known him in some previous state, 
recalled themselves good naturedly. ^^ Glad to 
see you looking so well, John. Just the same as 
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ten years ago/' '' Well you may wear yourself 
then^ and indeed the same can be said of you. 
Indeed, I am glad to see yourself, sir, and well 
you are looking ! ^' After this mutual and de- 
lightful recognition, it was a little mortifying for 
the guest at the drawing-room to find John 
returning with a confidential and secret air, as 
if he was paying a compliment: '^ Who shall I 
say, sir, for I don't rightly mind me of your 
name V Of any hypocrisy in the transaction 
John was utterly unconscious. 

Between him and the governess raged the 
hostility that was natural. He would be heard 
amusing himself, taking ofiF what it must be con- 
fessed was her rather hyper-cockney accent. 
Sometimes unpleasant conflicts would take place 
between them, in which the poor lady's position 
placed her at a disadvantage. He was admirable 
in the execution of all his duties, and had the 
same conscientiousness and pride in having his 
plate clean and all his things in the most perfect 
order, as a coachman in the condition of his horse. 
He was always contriving new arrangements, 
carpentering, nailing, etc., to make things '^ tidy 
— a favourite word of his — and " something-like 
— ^his highest commendation. He encouraged the 
same spirit above stairs, and gave us short and 
sometimes severe lectures on our disorderly 
arrangements. This " was scandalous, so it was ! 
Everything rookum-rakum, up and down. Wait 
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until to-morrow, next day, and see how it would 
be then ! Such a rocomawolia as it was ! But 
now he gave it up, and the whole kit might go to 
rookum-rakum — ^hand or foot; he^d never stir 1*' 
Laying the table he would comment on the 
length of dress of the young ladies present. 
" Sweeping the gutter up ! Oh, Modyee, Mod- 
yee ! ^' (a corruption of the French mon Dieu I ) 
" After that ! Really, now, I was ashamed of 
ye — to see bom ladies coming along, gathering 
up all the mud in the gutter ! '^ 

He strongly objected to what he considered 
extra professional duties, such as too much open- 
ing of the door ; after which he said " his heart 
was broke, up and down, up and down ^^ — or to 
being sent out on messages — or, above all, to 
entertainments. His constitutional antipathy to a 
dinner-party was so marked, that it was not 
without trepidation that the news of such a 
festival's being in contemplation could be broken 
to him. It was usually received without any 
reply, and with a slow descending the stairs, and 
perhaps a muttered " Well ! after ihaiy now ! '' 
He went through the performance with restraint, 
however, for he knew what was owing to him- 
self. But the next day a sound of metallic chink- 
ing, maintained all the morning, showed what 
was in progress. He would then repair upstairs, 
and with a mysterious manner pointedly invite 
Miss Simpson downstairs. He meant to convey 
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that she was his chief enemy, but he wished to 
have even her testimony. 

'' What is the matter, John ? '' 

^' Just come down, miss. It^s high time it^» 
all to end — high time ! '' 

Below, on the sideboard, were ranged all the 
plates, knives, spoons, symmetrically sparkKng. 
He wished everything to be counted, the inven- 
tory to be taken as strongly as could be against 
him. There were the two glasses he broke last 
year, and he Icnew who spoke about that, but bo 
matter now — ^it was all at an end now ; and after 
his forty 'five 'je&Ts' service, it was a poor thing 
to be going out on the world, etc. This scene 
came gradually to be in the usual course, aod 
was expected as regularly as the rising of the 
sun, on the day after each banquet. Mutual con- 
cessions and explanations were made, and after a 
little weeping — for he had the gift of teara— 
things were happily composed. 

Sometimes the Pariah and he had a falling 
out, and that was a far more serious business^ 
Once he acted the unworthy part of a spy or 
informer, and words could not portray the scorn 
and loathing with which I looTced at him. He 
seemed to me all over a palpable leprosy — of a 
moral sort. I considered him outside the pale of 
society, as one whom all good men might hunt 
down or kill. One evening I plotted this ex- 
quisite vengeance. To the realms below, where 
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were kitchen^ pautrj^ etc.^ a dark stair led down. 
From this, as from a cloud of Erebus, lie would 
emerge, coming leisurely, to answer knock or 
ring. As this was repeated twice, sometimes 
thrice, I would hear his sort of low grumb- 
ling recitative. The plan was this : I got a 
large step-ladder, a parlour chair or two, and the 
plate-warmer, and laid them down sideways at 
the top of the dark stair, as a sort of barricade. 
The light was beyond the title of dim or re- 
Kgious— it was sheer darkness. I then rang the 
bell, and waited in ambush. I heard his step ; 
and then came an awful crash — a human form 
tumbling, the wooden clatter of the chairs and 
ladder, the jingling of the plate-warmer, and 
a human voice uttering maledictions mingled 
with pain. The recognized police were out 
shopping, but I heard scrambling, as of feet 
taking two steps at a time, and fled. I had 
barely time to save myself in the garret, to bolt 
and barricade the door, when he arrived. Such 
agility in one of his years was surprising. His 
threatenings, half intelhgible as heard through 
wood, but acquiring a Pythonio grandeur fi^m 
tibeir very indistifictness, scared my very soul. 
He went away at last, but did not betray 
me. 

Indeed, he was to be admired, and uncon- 
sciously implanted in me early convictions of the 
value of a steady rule of life, and the sense of 
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duty and of the unconscious weight and value in 
this world of the respectable qualities and steady 
virtues. I would see him making his way with 
a faciUty that seemed to me little short of 
magical. His surprising powers of access and 
of easy approach to others was, no doubt, owing 
to his travels and to his having seen the world. 
I shall never forget my astonishment on the 
occasion of some royal visit, as the gaping 
crowd were gazing wifch.an alwiost fetish admi- 
ration at the postillions' scarlet liveries and the 
mirror-like panels, when he was seen alone, 
within the charmed circle, in easy conversation 
with one of the august riders. From that 
personage he obtained the most curious informa- 
tion as to there being " forty-five of the beyew- 
tifullest horses'' daily maintained in those august 
stables, and that the head-coachman was in 
receipt of a thousand a year. Police sergeants 
and inspectors were invariably courteous to him, 
and yielded him privileges which they did to no 
one else. At a ball or rout at some great house 
he was invariably taken in from the inclemency 
outside, and entertained in the private snuggery 
of the steward. If a great sliip arrived in har- 
bour, he had been all over her, and had even had 
a pleasant interview with the captain, who in the 
most aflfable way had oflfered him something out 
of his locker. This mysterious charm was the 
secret of his power. I knew it, and would 
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tave given worlds for a little. It was magician 
like, and seemed spiritual to me, who found 
it a nervous business to go into a shop and 
buy anything. With ladies of his own class 
he had the most extraordinary success, being 
received very much on the footing that a popular 
clegyman would be in a higher walk of life. 
There his French manners and experience stood 
to him. He could rally them on little topics of 
gallantry, with a gaiety and originality that none 
of the gentlemen of the kitchen or pantry could 
approach. 

The house — ^not I, who was of another com- 
munity — had, of course, its coterie of friends, 
who came, and visited, and took tea, and some- 
times dined. The dinners were the solemnities 
before described — vast upheavings, as it were. 
After such convulsions it took time before the 
surface settled down to its normal smoothness. 
A more pleasant intercommunion — for those at 
least who took part in them — was the ordinary 
course of friendly visitings. But to me — the 
Pariah — it had an altogether different complexion. 
The families who were about, the young men, 
the clergy, above all, the Goodmans, seemed 
to assume vast and awful proportions. They 
seemed more potentates — who came in power, 
and majesty, and strength — rather than indi- 
viduals ; for the news of their advent entailed 
the miseries of " dressing for company " ; of 
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scrubbing and burnishing, and being forced down 
and "sent in/' Terrible moment — with that 
shrmking progress over to the sofa, where the 
large, richly-dressed lajly sat in a cloud, inviting 
us over with a hypocritical welcome. There were 
various gentlemen who affected our drawing- 
room, with easy manners, splendid and con- 
fident bearing ; as the handsome bewhiskered and 
bestocked Vivian, leaning elegantly on the chim- 
ney-piece, his foot on the fender, his face close 
to the glass. I used to admire and wonder 
how it was done. The splendid Vivian — a man 
of ton and fashion — ^would relate stories of his 
elegant life— would drop in as he passed by to a 
ball, and on his return from a grander season 
in London, would relate his adventures. H© 
took a superior tone as to us, criticising the 
girls, saying that Fanny should keep in her chin 
a little more, as the fashionable girls did — a re- 
mark that was never willingly let die on the part 
of Miss Simpson, who quoted it again and again. 
'' There now, miss, your chin again, just as Mr. 
Vivian said ; you're no lady, Fanny j no well-bred 
girl would do such a thing. How soon Mr. 
Vivian remarked it.'' Poor soul, I believe she 
cherished a secret passion for this glorious hero, 
whose ^graciousness and studied courteousness to 
her — part of his toilette as it were — inflamed her 
admiratidii. As for me, I was too rough to come 
under his notice, and there was a marked hos- 
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tility in my maimer^ a flusliing and glowering 
when I was dragged to his presence, which he 
could not mistake. 

This feeling was owing to a speech of his 
which I had overheard. ''Tou mnst really do 
something with that urchin I^' Once, yielding to 
earnest entreaties, he was induced to examine me 
in the Latin Grammar. He began, as it seemed 
to me, with a jeer. " Now, master, we shall see 
what you are made of;^^ at which challenge I 
began to breathe hard. He should not see. Not 
an answer did he get, though I knew the subject 
— ^neither yea nor nay. I could see he was piqued 
at being thus made a fool of; and he said, closing 
the volume, " I tell you what, young gentleman, 
if I was your mamma, I know what I would do 
with you.'* As usual, the police were hurriedly 
called in, and the prisoner was taken away up- 
stairs, where dreadful scenes of waiUng, despair, 
and agony followed. 

But there was a member of the family whose 
visits were, alas! too rare, but whose coming 
brought both entertainment as well as joy, with 
an almost certaiu, though temporary, reprieve from 
the persecution of "being brought up like a 
gentleman.'^ In him, I was to find another 
friend and ally, who stood to me, as the phrase 
goes, and whose companionship, or rather patro- 
nage, was a delight. Uncle Jack was infinitely 
popular in that house. Between me and him 
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especially there was a communifcy and fellowship, 
born of similar tastes. He understood me ; every- 
one understood him. He was long and lame, had. 
a hooked ^^ Duke^s ^* nose, and, indeed, he was 
said to resemble that eminent commander, but 
with the gentlest, softest blue eyes. His history 
was said to be curious ; the youngest of innumer- 
able younger sons, with a commission begged 
for him, certainly not purchased, he had been 
sent out from his native bogs with — he often 
told it — ^^a five-pound note in his pocket.^' 
Yet from that hour he wanted nothing, and his 
own father owned sometimes, " he must say that 
from the day Jack left him he had never written 
for so much as twenty pounds in all his life.^^ A 
scarcely fair way of putting it, as implying that 
application had been made for sums lower in 
amount by Uncle Jack, who owned to me 
modestly, that he never could bring himself to 
trouble them for sixpence ; — God knows, he said, 
they had mouths enough to fill. From that hour 
he never wanted anything, simply because he 
never wanted friends. Generals clung to him 
with an almost romantic friendship, and as these 
were "jobbing^^ days, one of them triumphantly 
carried through a most flagrant one, triumphing in 
the interest pf his friend Jack. He was not forty, 
but was placed on the retired list in the enjoy- 
ment of full pay. He used to relate the stages of 
that corrupt transaction, half comically, half with 
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not a little shame. '' To think of my useless 
four bones costing the country all that, and with 
all the honest hard working fellows struggling to 
make both ends meet ! " He had a charming 
little villa and farm combined, far down in the 
country, which bore the name of Lota, and where 
it was known that Uncle Jack kept the best 
horse, and the neatest little carriage, and the best 
dog with a good gun, and a good bottle of wine, 
and a jar of whiskey " that was worth drinking/' 
Indeed these things came to him without trouble, 
of course allowing for his own nice judgment in 
such matters, having the '^ best eye for a horse 
in the whole country." As may be conceived, 
his gentle nature was turned to profit by numerous 
reduced relations who had started far more auspi- 
ciously in the world, and who now considered 
" Jack '' as one who had had unfair advantages. 
Many was the ten-pound note that went off to 
these applicants, to say nothing of a little annuity 
here and there. By gentlemen of his family the 
honour of Uncle Jack's name to their bills was 
eagerly sought; but on this point he was himself 
inflexible. Here, too, they considered they were 
scurvily treated, * and loudly inveighed against 
Jack's selfishness, he who had such advantages, 
being ^^ pushed on" in every way ; and they grudg- 
ingly accepted the twenty pounds or so, which 
was humbly offered as a solatium. Such a loan 
was of course but a handsome SYuonym for gift. ' 
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• 

It was always gala time for ns when Uncle 
Jack arrived from the oonntry and put up at our 
hostelry. It was anticipated inquisitively for a long 
time. Owing to a slight lameness of long stand- 
ing, and which had been worked up by his friends 
into almost total paralysis of all extremities, at 
the time the ''job^' was being carried through, 
he never affected the long coach journey, but 
chose the more unrestrained though tedious mode 
of the "canal flyboat.'* His adventures "on 
board ^^ were always amusing, and he had a 
simple graphic way of narrating them that de- 
lighted. But even to our young senses it was 
evident that wherever he found himself he took 
no inferior part, and held the first place. I see 
him now, after dinner in the arm-chair, which he 
had christened " Darby,'' relating these sketches 
to a most appreciative audience. No play was 
ever so enjoyed as were these dramatic stories. 
We had the interior of the cabin of that primi- 
tive stage, the horses cantering, the passengers 
walking along the banks, the halting at the 
tediously recurring locks, and the dinner with 
the unvarying shoulder of mutton, and lack 
of every accessory — salt, butter, mustard, which 
the steward assured the impatient, "we should 
send out for at the next lock.'' He dwelt on the 
weary nights below in those narrow and tiring 
saloons, when every one sat close-packed round 
the table, and slept if he could. To us, how- 
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ever, though painted in such dismal colours^ the 
effect seemed the height of fun and adventure, 
as did anything into which entered " sitting up 
all night/' Then he would travel off to other 
scenes more remote, to his being quartered at 
CSrencester, where he had ordered the pigeon- 
pie — ^most delicious dainty, but served in some 
ancient house of the place, a poor billet, where 
he was called out, just as he was sitting 
down to enjoy the delicacy. There had been a 
dusty review,, and General Boldero had kept 
them all day, so he was hungry. As he returned 
and was sitting down, a huge rat, all but surprised 
in the entrenchments, leaped from the open 
cavity. One of the most graphic touches of the 
picture was the relish with which his man Bates 
bore away the polluted cates below, his enjoy- 
ment scarcely overpowering his contempt at the 
squeamishness which could put off a meal for 
such a trijBe. There was another incident drawn 
from his military experience which delighted us — 
strange rencontres of the Harry Lorrequer order, 
with colonels on parade, and I am not sure, 
but that something very like the Othello inci- 
dent in that diverting chronicle had actually 
occurred to him. 

Between him and me there was the most per- 
fect accord, chieflv as to mechanical tastes — 
repairs, sharpenings, etc. He knew the most 
acceptable present he could offer me was a pen- 
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knife, which he usually chose of beautiful work- 
manship, and knowing beforehand that it would 
be seized by the officers of justice and confiscated, 
he, with rare delicacy, stipulated with the autho- 
rities that I should be allowed to retain it. I am 
sorry to say this engagement could only be held 
to during his presence, as some fatal wilfulness 
was sure to precipitate me into an unmeaning 
overt act, such as cutting open ^^ Darby ^' to look 
at the springs, or in gashing my thumb frightfully. 
Imbraed in my own blood, I was seized, and never 
saw the instrument again. 

The captain was wonderful in his treatment 
of razors. The squires round Lota; knowing his 
delicate touch, used to come to him with their 
rade country instruments, and entreat him to put 
an edge on them. Even metropolitan professors 
owned that he ^^ran them very close/^ This was 
in reality an admission of superiority. I never 
knew such hours of enjoyment as when we were 
shut up for a morning^s "honing,^' or "stropping,^' 
or repairs of some sort. Later, I first discovered 
that Mr. Thackeray was a man of acute observation, 
by that trait of little Rawdon watching, with a 
never cloying interest, his father's morning shave. 
Precisely used I so to feel, in the same way ; it 
seemed to me the grandest operation — one of 
perfect skill and infinite dexterity; something 
akin to the wonder and pleasure with which we 
watched the first mowing machine. The firmness 
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and promptitude, the cleanness of his stroke, the 
surface it left, and, above all, the sense of a danger 
which at any moment might arise. Sometimes 
came a gash ; and then he. was the defbest of 
men. He had his little apparatus of court 
plaister ready, and the neat scissors, and neater 
adjustment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BATHING. 

The " graces ^^ and other departments of edu- 
cation were carefully looked to. Everything, 
as Miss Simpson remarked, ''that contributed 
to the adornment of mind or body, should not 
be overlooked in the education of young ladies 
or gentlemen.^' Mr. Bickers had asked, with 
surprise, ''Had he not been bathed as yet?^' 
The Goodmans bathed ; Sir Toler^s sons bathed. 
That settled the question. Dancing, too; the 
Goodmans learned dancing. It promoted an 
elegant deportment. Then we must both bathe 
and dance. 

It was an awful operation. Often the coldest 
days were selected ; for a stupid and ill-advised 
doctor had said it was " the only thing to harden 
him.^^ Hardened I was accordingly, three times 
a week ; rather, they fancied they were hardening 
me. A mournful-looking fly, of a dark colour, 
came to the door, at a particular hour, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. "Wet or dry,^' 
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were the instrtictions^^-tlie fly itself made the 
foimer state of things indifferent. Long after^ 
when reading the melancholy story of the unfor- 
tunate Doctor Dodd^ there seemed to be some- 
thing famiHar in the black coach which took him 
to execution — a privilege conceded to his eccle- 
siastical rank. That waiting vehicle^ the 
miserable gentleman^s face looking out of the 
window, the slow pace : there seemed something 
analogous — at once I recalled the progress to 
the bathing. I was in custody, as it were, of 
the sheriff; it was my execution. They were 
a&aid that I might escape. I was as eager as 
the poor doctor for my life. A maid attended 
us — also Miss Simpson ; on great occasions, the 
head of the house. Large bales were put in, 
resembling hammocks; later they revealed 
linens, sheets, etc. I looked at them much as, 
under other circumstances, I would have done 
at Mr. Calcraft, his bag and apparatus. The 
place we were being taken to was not of the 
smooth strand pattern, with easy-going machines 
and horses, which an intimacy with the men 
might allow of one's actually riding. It was a 
rude coast, with a constructed pier and a sloping 
plane, by which descent was made into the 
great raw, green waves, ready waiting for vic- 
tims. There was, besides, the plank, projecting 
far into the water, along which intrepid wives 
and virgins would walk, and thence drop with an 
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appalling splash. Flannel-clad Naiades indeed ! 
Not yet had I read of the Noyades, the machi- 
nery for which cruel massacre was a modification 
of some such principle. 

It must be recollected that I was of tender 
years at this time — ^was more tender in flesh and 
constitution, fi:om that being brought up by hand, 
and by female hand, as it were. On pleasant 
and suitable days, and with manly encourage- 
ment, an older hero, going in first with headlong 
splash, would have excited wonder and emula- 
tion. I would have followed in humbler imitation. 
But there were incidents attached to the present 
performance rather humiliating, as will be seen. 
Above all, there was the mistake of making it 
take the shape of punishment, or, at least, of 
discipline. Now, I would say to all parents — 
or, better still, will let the performance speak for 
itself. 

Introduced into a wet closet, one of a row of 
wet closets running aU round, I was invited to dis- 
robe. It was always contrived to be a cold, steel- 
blue day, as about to rain in another minute. It 
is amazing, as I now think of myself admitted to 
these mysteries. Now, I believe, the regulations 
at such places are much more strict. But I do 
think that a short sojourn, or, at most, a course, 
would be sufficient to disenchant any highly 
romantic youth. Speaking from this old ex- 
perience, the sea appears at a disadvantage. 
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As I looked out through the many chinks, 
protracting the undressing, I could hardly be- 
lieve that these persons— emerging in heavy, 
wet, blue sacks, and yellow oilskin night- 
caps, with faces inflamed to positive rawness 
by the rude action of the salt water — 
could have been the divine creatures we heard of 
in the novels, or saw in the streets, all gauze and 
gossamer. They lined the stone piers, chattering 
all the time, some advancing to the end of the 
spring-board, and letting themselves drop in, 
with a heavy and ungraceftil splash, much as a 
huge shark would slip off. Even at that early age, 
I felt how uuLComplimentary this was to me, for 
they talked to each other of their friends and 
admirers, quite regardless of my presence. Their 
manoeuvres in the water, too, seemed of a 
boisterous sort — a sort of aquine revelry going 
forward, a dancing and splashing of the water 
with their hands, which I have since understood 
to be a sort of coquetting with the waves before 
taking their repeated and backward plunge. 

I remember the time it always took before I 
was ready for the sacrifice, and a terrible priestess, 
called '^ Judy '' — ;whose face seemed cut out of 
Honduras mahogany, relieved with patches of 
copper — came tapping at the door with an in- 
vitation '' to come and be killed.*' This dread- 
ful person was all saturated with salt water, and 
her profession seemed to be taking young gen- 
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tlemen in her anns to undergo this dreadfbl 
process. It always seemed to me that the worst 
part of the whole was her first dripping embrace^ 
and after that> her Gamp-Cke words of encourage* 
ment. I should have preferred being left to my 
own devices^ bnt that would not have been 
tolerated at alL I recal the awfol moment when 
she let me slip from her arms into the roaring 
cataclasm, head first, the fierce waves poniing 
into my ears, and bewildering, stunning, over- 
powering. Then being dragged up to the surface, 
gasping and overwhehned, and made to dance, in 
the way of encouragement, by the ogress; then 
suddenly seized, submerged again, made to gasp 
once more, and so for the stipulated third time, 
when the dreadful ceremony was over, and I was 
borne to land. 

Surely here, in the great bosom of the 
ocean, might reasonably have been swamped all 
the petiy affectations of our human life ; indeed, 
one would fancy that in such a majestic presence, 
and its tremendous briny influence, they would 
have been dwarfed effectually. No ; the process 
of education and improvement pursued us, even 
in that helpless, and ^' not adorned the most,^^ 
state. It came to pass that, during the third 
week of this agony, two young gentlemen, of 
nearly my own age, were brought down in charge 
of their parents, and placed in a select bathing 
box to prepare for the ceremony. Nothing could 
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exceed their aplomb, or the fass their gaardianB 
made about them. They at once excited interest, 
and it was remarked, when the fatal moment 
arrived, that both appeared on the steps in an 
elegant French bathing-dress, and resigned them- 
selves to the damp arms of the bathing siren with 
alacrity. They came up smiling from their 
plunge, and on the invitation of their mamma, 
cheerfully offered themselves for yet another, and 
then came tripping up the steps smiling and 
laughing. Miss Simpson pronounced them 
"perfect little princes, born and bred," others 
said there was no mistaking that they " were real 
little gentlemen." The contrast to my demeanour 
was, indeed, striking; and I have no doubt I 
enhanced their glory by acting as a useful foil. 
The Honduras bathing-woman had long since 
taken a dislike to me, on the ground of a com- 
plaint — which more in sheer despair than founded 
on justice — ^I had made against her, on the ground 
"that she hurt me." I say this lady — whose 
calling made all her passions more vindictive — 
was not slow to inflame the situation. " Them be 
two nice, well-conducted, young gents, whom it^s 
a real-bom pleasure to dip. No wulgar, ill- 
reg'lated struggling, and biting and worrin^ the 
^ooman whose at her dooty. Come here, now, 
young master, and take pattern by them, and try 
and behave for onest." 

This testimonial to my merits, overheard by 
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those in authority^ did not mend matters. It was 
resolved that^ as my state of mind was gradnally 
growing harder and harder, it would be fatal to give 
in, and in an agitated council, it was determined 
sternly that the bathing should be pursued until 
signs of grace came. Every day " the two young 
princes " were held up to me, hurled at me, until 
I had an incipient horror of them, and wished 
that they never had been. I have not yet ex- 
hansted these private trials of mine. 

Bathing, as has been shown, otherwise a 
delightful recreation, and much coveted by con- 
temporaries of my own, who relished exquisitely 
the attendant splashing, and paddling, and 
tumbling, had been converted into something 
approaching torture. It was a salt water iron 
entering into the boyish soul. There was besides 
the degradation of female coparceny. How I 
yearned to have gone with Dick, or Bob, or 
Harry, scampering, flourishing towels, stripping 
off their clothes in a second, even by the river's 
bank, eager not to lose a second before the 
vigorous plunge. It was the feminine interfer- 
ence that imported the air of degradation. But 
thus much for the bathing. 

To be taken to get shoes might seem if not 
a very exciting, at least an indifferent business. 
Yet somehow, by preparation and anticipation, 
by grave inculcation of precepts, wholesome 
warning as to past carelessness and waste, and 
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inculcation of future thrift, it swelled painfully to 
the admeasurement of a complete expedition. 
The process of fitting took a long time ; it was 
done under zealous superintendence, in a sort 
of chair of execution, with many assisting ; nice 
shoes " showed the gentleman/' The model 
boys, the Goodmans — ^what "little princes'' they 
were in the very perfection of their fit and 
elegance of these articles ! It was assumed, be- 
sides, that any want of success, and that hopeless 
clumsiness of efiect, produced I know not how, — 
and the foot was diflScult to suit — ^was stiU owing 
to the old depravity ; done prepense^ as it were, 
with a view to bring mischief and embarrass- 
ment. 



CHAPTER V. 

DENTISTS Aim DANCING. 

But worst of all was the black day^ whicli came 
round about twice in the year, for a visit to Mr. 
Tuskar, surgeon-dentist. These occasions, in- 
deed, cast their shadows before, and drew on 
slowly with the horrors of a day fixed for exe- 
cution. An auto-da-f^ would have been less 
terrible. The man^s name could have been used 
effectively as a " bogie," or Malbrook, in our own 
private regions above stairs, to frighten into 
silence. This name on the brass door-plate, 
'' surgeon-dentist," (on a card he added, '^ to the 
Duchess of Kent,^' or to some member of the 
Royal Family, a distinction from which the ex- 
traction of Royal teeth does not necessarily flow ;) 
I used to hurry by quickly. It had not the placid 
unmeaning air of other doors, out of which you 
could get no significance whatever. I knew that 
behind it was the peculiar servant who would 
open it without a second^s delay — a phenomenon 
that seemed to belong to teeth only, and perhaps 
to the promptness with which mouths are opened. 
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I knew that beliiiid it was the gloomy hall^ with 
an amdous skirmisher or two hanging abont, 
eager to " slip in^' nnlaw&lly before his, oftener 
her^ turn ; and that to the right and left were 
the rooms — ^the shambles^ they seemed to me — 
the hall of Lost Steps, where the victims were 
at that moment (during any period of the day 
until darkness came), crowded together, waiting 
tDl called; and that somewhere again behind, 
was the mysterious room, carved out of some 
mysterious part of the house, where the butchery 
and other bloody offices were accomplished. 

At a private inspection made by the most 
anxious of overseers, the household teeth were 
carefully scrutinized. At this early age no signs 
of decay could reasonably be looked for, though 
there might be an idea that innate puerile villany, 
like the soldiers, who would avoid biting their 
cartridges under the old system, and thus obtain 
their discharge, would not hesitate, from some 
secret and bad motive, to encourage some such 
injury. I may be doing an injustice, but this 
seemed to me the air of the thing at the time. A 
slight tendency to clubbing, or '^ snaggle ^^ teeth, 
common enough, I believe, at that age, was un- 
fairly turned into evidence of low birth. 

A carriage of more than ordinary state at- 
tended to take us, in compliment to such 
great occasions, and it was de rigueur that 
Miss Simpson should be accommodated with 
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a seat as assistant police-officer^ to aid in enforc- 
ing the law. Indifferent subjects were talked of 
during that gloomy progress. To say the truth, 
the young ladies of the party — ^always votaries of 
the world — did not take the gloomy view that I 
did. There was dressing and decoration to be 
done. Something in the way of fitting out for 
pubUc exhibition; the drive, the gala day, the 
suspension of tasks, the certain promised indul- 
gence, should they bear the torture becomingly ; 
it was never added ^^ as ladies," for that could be 
relied on with unerring certainty. It was wonder- 
ful this early female instinct, and which I own, 
again, was utterly wanting in me. 

The menial, who had a secret air, and at the 
same time a searchingly interrogative one, tinged 
with doubt as to forthcoming fees, received us 
into his gloomy hall. 

That gloomy chamber into which we entered 
— we glided rather — so reluctantly, seemed a 
cavern. The people sitting round gloomily had, 
and seem even now to have, a peculiar resigned 
and devotional manner I never noticed in another 
condition of things. They seemed to come dressed 
for the purpose. There was an air of awe — of 
gloomy suspicion and distrust of each other, and 
of us, the new comers. The carpet was of 
extra softness, I remarked, as if to prevent the 
feet making undue sound in entering. At this 
moment the terrible impressiveness of the scene 
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always struck its certain chill, and even rendered 
me helpless for mischief. 

There was literature provided to divert the 
minds of those under sentence; literature, in 
which, in happier days, I should have revelled — 
bound volumes of '^ The Penny Magazine,^^ and 
two or three of the '^ Illustrated London News,^' 
fast breaking-up and falling to pieces, I sup- 
posed under the feverish clutch of those who 
were awaiting their fate, and whose jaws — to 
hazard a grim conceit — were in the jaws of 
destiny. The way in which these mournful 
people read, or aflTected to read, was charac- 
teristic. It was almost ascetical. There was an 
air of purpose and sad absorption ; while at every 
opening of the door every head went up, and 
greedy eyes followed the departing victim. 

To this hour I recal with unpleasantness the 
pictures hung round, and which had for me a 
morbid and horrible interest. A natural love of 
the dramatic would seduce me into a study of 
one of these engraved scenes. I would be 
snatching ^^ a fearful joy,^^ when the opening of 
the door would wake me. It was a succession of 
nightmares and a succession of sudden waken- 
ings. I remember the seven bishops, all sitting 
in a row, in a most crowded court — a most in- 
teresting spectacle for me, and which I longed to 
have explained. Lord Macaulay^s History not yet 
having seen the light; and, oh ! more fascinating 
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still, the execution of some military gentleman^ 
in his shirt sleeves only, down on one knee, 
while his arm extended kept away out of reach 
of the deadly fire his affectionate Newfoundland 
dog. This spectacle almost, for a moment, out- 
balanced the approaching horrors of real life, 
and I would have given anything if some kind 
story-teller had sat down in front, and unfolded 
the legend — for legend there was, about which, 
at this moment, I am not too clear. A line of 
soldiers, in the old " pegtop '' shaped hats, were 
already ready for their bloody task ; their pieces 
presented, the one eye closed, the cheek resting 
on the stock. I was always lost in admiration at 
the intrepidity of the brave man who was facing the 
pointed guns so fearlessly, thinking only of his 
last friend. I wondered how it finally ended. Kd 
he fall, pierced with buUets ? or did a stray one 
touch the faithful quadruped ? or did the generous 
authorities — the commanding officer in the tight 
tail-coat, with his back to me, his arm out, and 
the point of his sword resting on his own toe— • 
relent at that moment ? I never knew the result. 
It seems unlikely now, for in another second all 
would have been over — 

And then, the door opening suddenly, the 
cat-hke butler came stealing up to our authorities, 
not with a reprieve, but to introduce us, before 
our turn, to torture — as a favour — ^for he had let 
himself be suborned with a half-crown. 
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Mr. Tuskar like so many of liis bretliren, was 
never present, as we were ushered into the 
chamber of torture. After his bloody work, it 
would seem, he retired into some adjoining den, 
to get rid of the stains, etc., jus^ as at a double 
beheading, the sawdust '^is hastily strewed oyer 
the scaffold.^^ But there were suggestive traces 
left. The hideous arm-chair, whose almost 
lBxurioT« softness hinted awfully at the tortures, 
which would overpower the sensation of the 
most exquisite cushioning ever known. The 
little blue glass fitting to the left arm of 
the chair, with a charming mechanism, which, 
under happier circumstances, I would have 
yearned to investigate, and of course render 
hopelessly useless ; that well or shambles, over 
which so many wrung cheeks have been bent, 
to the soothing invitation of " Take a little water 
now.'^ And the table, with its appalling array, 
glittering; and the neat files. No cutler shop 
surely — but here was Mr. Tuskar among us 
silently. 

We were all present — ^no privacy of torture 
was tolerated — ^with us no afiectation of ceremo- 
nial need be thought of. Besides, with a known 
malefactor like me, it was well to have a strong 
reserve at hand. Again, I must say, that even 
at this awful moment, I could not but admire 
the composure of my young companions, who, 
though a little pale at the sight of the instiTiments, 
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knew that they were in presence of the world, 
as it were, and were responsible before their 
countrywomen, as it were, and with a responsi- 
bility cast upon them. 

Mr. Tuskar was a good-looking and fashion- 
able dentist, with a flow of mechanical conversa- 
tion, which he had the art of maiutaining even at 
the crisis of an intricate operation. This he had 
contracted, I suppose, with a view to throw his 
victims off his or her guard. He was fond of 
relating how he had just been sent for ^^down to 
Clumper,^^ or had newly come up from, or was 
obliged to go there to-morrow, for Lady Mary's 
teeth — so we were fortunate in catching him. 

Fortunate ! 

''Now, young ladies, let us see; good so far, 
that's sound,'' a little metallic click from his steel — 
playfully tapping each tooth on his going round. 
''Good, n — ^no; I don't see we could do anything; 
very nice and regular. This little gentleman 
here," not me but a tooth ; " it is rather forward; 
if you bring her again in a couple of months we 
shall see what can be done with him. Now, little 
lady, you." Another inspection; she was younger. 
Happy first one, all over for her. A reprieve. 
" Very good; very good, a nice little range; open 
your mouth ; more, my dear, I want to see this 
bold fellow at the back ; he's as like one of 
Lady Mary's as one twin to another. I have to 
go to Clumper five times in the year; telegraphed 
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for me last week. Bat her teeth are the most 
deUcate and sensitive I ever met with; like 
bringing up a child (a little more to the Kght, 
capital order), and I said to her, Lady Mary, 
you '^ 

There was a short scream, but only for a 
second. " Well done ! thaVs a good child ; you 
bore that; youM have had no end of pain 
from that fellow. What next. Look here,^' he 
added, scrutinizing something in his hand with 
great interest, " symptoms of inflammation at the 
periosteum of the root. Now, sir, you r^ 

I saw from my entry he already regarded me 
with dislike and apprehension, based chiefly on 
my having nearly brushed down, by my awkward 
arm, some ornament of value upon a table or 
bracket. Some fatality seemed to hurry me into 
some such risk ; the instant public attention was 
withdrawn from me, if but for a single second, it 
was certain to be recalled by some actual crash 
or convulsion, or at the best some such danger 
escaped almost by a hair's breadth. He had 
begun the narrative about Clumpton. When this 
nide interruption came, he turned upon me 
peevishly, '^ My good boy, what are you fiddling 
with? Do you know, if you had broken that, it 
would have been a very serious business indeed ? 
Sit over there quietly, now; I'U come to you. 
presently.^' 

I am sure he was a spiteful man, not too kind 

4> 
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to his wife and fiajiiily^ and did not relisH being 
interrupted or put out in anything^ even in a 
sentence. I felt an instinct that he would find 
his opportunity by and by to take it out of me. 
Here it was : — 

" Now, my fiddUng young gentleman, let me 
look at you ; and I hope you will take pattern by 
those two young ladies.^' 

I was looking at him darkly, glowering with 
apprehension and mistrust, and from the sense of 
having the eyes of the police force bent on me. 

^^ It's no use dragging or opposing me^ my 
good young friend/' it was he that was dragging 
me. ^'My man WiUiam is very strong, and 
always comes in, when young gentlemen are 
troublesome. Now, open your mouth, please — 
wide, sir.'' 

He went through his office. '' Crowded, 
crowded, regularly clumped. In two years, ma'am, 
this boy will be inarticulate." A sigh of horror 
from the police. ^^ If we get away this molar, and 
this double tooth, and a couple here in front, and 
this fellow, it would be little enough." . 

At this terrifying programme, I tried to 
writhe away from him, for I am confident to 
this moment there was a malignancy in his pur- 
pose. He did not feast on boys like giants and 
ogres, but he contented himself with our bones 
and blood. 

" Come to the light," he said, " and let me 
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look ^ain/^ I was off my guard; I was not 
thyen '^up^^ to the unwortliy trick of a forceps 
or corkscrew secreted up the sleeve. In a second 
it was applied, my neck nearly broken with his 
vice of an aarm, and the molar in the palm of his 
hand I It was gripping another, when it did seem to 
me that something was menaced against my life 
and safety, and then began a firantic straggle of 
the most unseemly sort. It is not usual, I be- 
lieve, to extract teeth from the victim standing; 
it seemed to me abnormal and felonious. Despair 
suggested any resource, and my feet disengaged, 
played, I believe, ferociously about his legs. It 
became a death struggle; his blood was up— 
mine was visible, and I believe my own con- 
siderate proceedings of violence actuaUy entafled 
on me the loss of two or three useful friends, 
whose services I might have otherwise retained 
until this hour. No less than seven were taken 
from me in this barbarous way, not even with 
the luxuries usually attendant on the opera- 
tion, but in a vile, criminal-like attitude, the 
attack done rudely and with violence. My own 
relations stood by and abetted, but I was not 
passive. 

The cowardly fellow bore away secret marks 
of my resistance, which he must have retained 
for many a long day. My feet, strongly shod 
about the toes, played about his comparatively 
unprotected shins with fury. It only caused his 
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arm to close, with more brutal grips, abont my 
neck. It had the air as if it was conflict, and 
when he stopped he was almost elated, as if 
with a victory. 

" You had the worst of that, my friend,^' he 
said, malignantly ; '' it will be a lesson to you. 
You should be sent to school and well whipped ! 
How dare you attempt to kick me, sir? ^' 

^^Kick you, Mr. Tuskar,^^ was repeated in 
tones of agonized horror. 

'^ Such a thing has not happened to me in all 
my professional experience. It is really quite 
unwarrantable,'' added Mr. Tuskar, growing red 
as he felt some twinges of pain. 

Here, as usual, was my evil-genius — one of 
the '' Parcse,'' whose names were to be later 
flogged into me. My vacant and bleeding jaws 
might surely have excited compassion, but you 
see the hideous moral depravity underneath — 
it was an obligation to stifle all natural feehngs 
— even of compassion — ^which I know was felt 
keenly, all for my good. I was allowed to nurse 
my private agonies in disgrace. This shocking 
exhibition of insubordination was assuming new 
shapes of horror. Likely the eminent dentist, 
who saw all sorts of people of fashion, would be 
certain to "bell the whole about.'' Why, on 
his next visit to Clumpton, he would of course 
relate the whole, with names, and dates, and 
])articulars, and I would be branded as a notorious 
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boy, of violent and depraved habits. As we 
walked the streets, people of the dentist^s ac- 
quaintance would look back and point. This, of 
course, was all morbid imaginings. I knew 
there was compassion, but duty was paramount. 
At least for the time. Later in the day, when 
removed from the fashionable dentist's malign 
influence, maternal interest could not longer 
resist ; the awful spectacle of the raw and gaping 
jaws, their tenants violently and cruelly torn 
away, extorted a cry. Tears even followed; 
emolHents were appKed tenderly, something like 
malediction was applied to the executioner who 
had exceeded his office. Everything was done 
to make up. For a season I rather hugged 
myself in that torture, now that it was over ; it 
brought me so many blessings — tender meats 
and pastry ; at dinner — vrnie (unaccustomed 
luxury, for fear an early taste for excess in 
drinks would be stimulated) ; and, finally, some 
gardens, of the Vauxhall pattern, were then 
in full splendour, with horse-riding and fire- 
works — ^vision too exquisite almost, and latterly 
placed hopelessly beyond reach through a series 
of perverse failures and mal apropos offences. 
On this dazzling prospect I consented to forego 
all sense of pain. I affected resignation — indeed 
the pain had long since passed away. I was 
consigned to Mr. John's care, who, true to his 
nature, made a complaint of going to what he 
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Iiad long looked with as great eagerness as 
myself, but could find no excuse compatible with 
his dignity:^ or one so convenient as the present. 
Oh, where was he to find time for the like of 
that ? Oh, weary on the same gardens ! Who 
was to clean up the things, he'd like to know? 
God knows, he'd enough to do without /oZZia- 
wollias hke that. However, at the time appointed, 
he was ready with his grand ienue and stick, and 
we had a most enchanting night of it, during 
which he made many acquaintances in the usual 
way, and was actually taken in, with me, by a 
friendly keeper, to see a lioness who had gone to 
bed, and was not to be shown any more. Before 
iiiat night was over, I was blessing the memory 
of the dentist who had procured me such joys. 
And yet he was right after all — ^to this hour the 
mouth is '^ a little crowded,^' and he could have 
taken a couple more with advantage. 

The first and original dancing academy to 
which we were introduced, was at the very 
watering-place where the bathing was conducted. 
The two systems of torture were therefore com- 
bined happily. They rather alternated; and 
what with dressing for the dancing — an awful 
process — and undressing for the bathing, this era 
became one of the most terrible of that period. 
A friend of distinction — ^female also — came in 
one morning, with that manner, made up of 
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rastling^ and drawing in a chair very close, and 
abundant '' My dears,'* which some way always 
seemed to betoken news of importance, and 
what affected our interest. I had instinct of 
uneasiness as I saw this woman at her work, and 
the two heads laid very close. Words were also 
picked up, " I mean to send Jane, and Mary, 
and Robert. You know, she taught all Lady 
Seaman's children—^ most superior person — ^will 
only stay three weeks.*' " But was there anyone 
else ? " . ^^ Dear yes, the two Jays ; and, oh ! 
"Miss Montmorency.'* 

That last bit of patronage settled the ques- 
tion. Certainly the children should be sent. 
Mrs. J. H. Serjeant had sent circulars round the 
watering-place. One of these reached our house, 
and was read with great interest : — 

MRS. J, H. SERJEANT, 

{Lcfie Frofeator ofDomdng in Mrs. 8t, Vincenfs Conservatoire^ 

JEtyde, lOe of Wight;) 

SegB to aimounoe that she has kadb ABBUfaEUENlS 
for a limited Stay only, and will 

FORM HER CLASSES 

DAILY, 

In the Large Assembly Boom 

oar 

THE OCEAN VIEW HOTEL, 

Which she has secured specially. 
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Mrs. J. H. S. can refer with pride to numerous Families of 
the Kobility, whom she has instructed in the saltatory art, and 
more particularly to 

LOFISA MARY, COUNTESS OF SEAMAN, 

Whose Infant Children she had the honour of instructing. 



Terms for the Course, Thsee Gitinias. 

A SUITABLE ABBAKaBMENT MADE WHEN THESE ABE SEYEBAL 

IK PAMILY. 



Such a suitable arrangement was made for 
us, we falling under this description, and the 
tortures of that three weeks^ agony set in. At 
three o'clock every second day we were con- 
ducted to the place. But the agony began two 
hours before. All efforts were concentrated on 
the attempt to make one " appear like a gentle- 
man " — a hopeless task, it was insinuated, even 
as compared with washing the blackamoor white, 
— an operation conducted simultaneously. This 
was considered a first ^* coming before the 
world '' — ^an appearance at a public meeting, as 
it were — semi-parliamentary with famiUes of the 
opposition — ^the combined parents who had rival 
children, and who competed with us in the 
children's world, of which the Grundybys and 
the incompressible Goodmans were our chief 
opponents. The Goodmans were, of course, going 
to learn. 
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It must be said that no fears were entertained 
in reference to my sisters. They were rather 
eager, if anything, to come forward on this new 
stage. The only doubts were about me. There 
was an uneasiness that something disgraceful 
would take place. A pair of pumps were bought 
for me, over which shocking scenes took place. 
A ^^ splash of mud '' on the nice new stockings — 
a dogged refusal to try on the pumps — and 
gross treatment of the shoemaker, who was on 
his knees, doing all he could to persuade. 

Finally, we were got oflF — a strong party — 
not without nervousness. The head of the 
family and Miss Simpson, we in the centre. 
" Give your sister your arm, sir, and try and 
walk like a gentleman -/^ the whole arriere ban, 
as it were, called out — John and Hannah fol- 
lowing behind, carrying pumps and apparatus. 

At the Ocean View Assembly Room there 
was really excitement — quite a crowd of watering- 
place parents, guardians, governesses, and child- 
ren. The Grundybys were already arrived. 
They represented the Rock-a-head girls, as the 
Goodmans did the Rock-a-head boys. The 
performances had already commenced ; and the 
youngest heart must have been struck with an 
appalling terror as they caught the first sight of 
their new instructress. 

She had four or five victims in a line before 
her, from whom she was retreating backwards : 
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a stalwart, crimson-cheeked lady, fall, very 
fall, in person, witli a stride, and '' an eye,^' and 
serious wrists and fists — the latter of whicli were 
closed on a flageolet, a substitute for the kit, 
and, as it now seems to me, a far more con- 
venient instrument. The combination, though — 
the woman and that unaccustomed organ — ^its 
homy, shriU tones, interrupted sometimes, as 
she gave the word of command, then as abruptly 
resumed — ^ihe marching backward, the squeeziug 
of her lips to bring out a high note — ^all this had 
something grotesque and unnatural. To be 
handed over to her I 

She laid aside her instrument to come and 
speak to the strangers, with an air of rubicund 
welcome. Her voice seemed to twang like her 
flageolet. The two young ladies, as she called 
them, received her courtesies with a smiling air 
that amazed me. (It is wonderful how these little 
undeveloped Eves do thus early welcome the ad- 
vances of the old serpent of the World.) Even 
our conductors were awed by her fluency, by 
the stem and determined row of matrons and 
guardians who sat against the wall, watering this 
tournament of their children, and regarding eadi 
other with anything but Christian charity. Our 
wary eyes detected at once the Gnmdybys en- 
camped in good places, one of whose oflfepring 
had been chosen for this preliminary exercise. 
The others, in a sort of fringe clustered along 
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the edge of the embankment^ formed by their 
mamma's dress, and with fingers to their Hps, 
looked on distrustfully as to what was to come 
next. 

Mrs. Serjeant was bridling and bending, 
emphasizing each speech by a flourish of her 
instrument. 

'^ I assure you you will find every satisfaction 
in the system. I was a many years Professor izv 
Mrs. St. Vincent's Conservatoire at Ryde. I can 
show you the Countess Seaman's own letter to me. 
Her daughters, the Honourable Misses Mariner 
were all under me. Please take the ranks, and 
leave the space free for the exercises. Now, then 
— one — 'two." 

The air was, '' Froggy would a Wooing go,'' 
and it was amazing how she worked it out, with 
an obUgato accompaniment in this fashion-— 

Metgeolet. 
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''Now, right foot altogether; rise yourself, 
child, on the ball of the toe." 



m 



t. 



"Never do. Hold yer head up, sir. Now 
watch me, all." And the Professor came ambling 
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forward, maintaining the tune, and her limbs per- 
forming prodigies. It seemed wonderful, and, as 
I said, grotesque. One of the little ones grinned, 
but she caught him. 

^' I wish to make this here one remark. Those 
that come to learn, may best stay and. learn ; but 
those that come to hidle and make carrick-a- 
tewers, had best go home, and not waste my time 
jpor theirs. Now then, please, be attentive, and 
all together ! ^^ 

After another attempt she addressed the 
parents — 

'^ That^s a part of our system. We bring on 
the worst in no time. Go out into the fust and 
the wust society, and you know the style. We 
have had some very helegant pupils, I can assure 
you.'' 

What the special feature of the system was, 
unless her combination of a flageolet instead of a 
kit, no one could well see. However, she went on. 

She walked round with a ^^Now, you — ^you, 
you/' selecting each with a touch of her instru- 
ment ; " go out in the middle there.'' Already, 
I believe I was regarding her with hatred and 
suspicion. I saw that this was only the beginning 
of an organized torture, whereof no boy could 
reasonably see the end. Prindpiis obsta, " make 
a stand at the beginning," was a maxim I learned 
later, but I often unconsciously thus testified to 
the profound sagacity of those classic writers,. 
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Witb hev instinct slie read this dislike^ and at 
once selected me for a leading part — " a flank 
man,^' I believe tlie phrase runs in the army. 

'^ Now, my good little boy, please stand here 
and be attentive, and keep your hands down from 
your cheeJc — no little gentleman does that/' 

This public reproof, heard by the whole room 
and by my particular party, was one of the most 
awfiil events in my little life. I just saw faces 
of shame, humiliation, and agony, and even no- 
ticed that peculiar expression which means, 
*' about to sink into the very earth.'' My har- 
dened heart felt indeed at that moment that I had 
bi*ought disgrace on myself for ever — that my 
name would be in the papers — every one in the 
place pointing out, sneering, etc. ; yet the effect 
of disgrace was always to make me more dogged 
and hardened stiU, much, I believe, according to 
the fashion of professional malefactors ; and thus 
thrown in upon myself from sheer desperation, 
I would exhibit myself in more odious colours 
still. 

Was not every one looking ? " Do you hear 
me speaking to you, sir ? Please to take down 
your hand; you won't do as you are told ? No ? 
you are a nicely-brought-up young gentleman ; 
you was to have had Miss Montmorency as a 
partner, but you must learn to behave better, 
sir. Go back." 

There was an agitated rustle, or rush, and a 
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parent and gnardian^' was stooping oyer me> 
whispering, ^^Tou are disgracing us*'* Then 
to the Professor — '^Indeed, Mrs- Serjeant, he 
will do better — he did not mean it. If you 
will only try him again/' Why linger on this 
painful scene; onr cup was ftdl when young 
Goodman, an elegant boy, ^^ a perfect little 
gentleman,^' was called to the front, and pre- 
sented to Miss Montmorency ; he went through 
the little function, I believe, with a grace that 
attracted the admiration of the room* '^ Ton 
are a very good boy, indeed. Now lead your 
partner up.'' I was dismissed to my relations. 

The " Black week," as it may be called, that 
followed, may be conceived. Oh every occasion 
some scene of terrible disgrace took place. I 
was led up to the torture-chamber regularly, as I 
suppose the old martyrs used to be brought out 
in sight of the scaffold, to make them recant. 
But I felt I had abased myself beyond recall 
and, curious conclusion, felt a satis&ction in 
steeping myself yet deeper in a stubborn infamy. 
The struggle, however, came to a close prema- 
turely ; on one morning, about the era of the 
seventh lesson, when the parents and guardians 
were gathered with their charges, bright, smiling, 
and eager — I also present, brought up in custody 
in my enforced pumps. They waited long, but 
the Professor did not arrive. After some hesi- 
tation, an express was sent to her lodgings, with 
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doubt as Hio whetiber it might not be dis- 
rei^ectful to the person who had instructed the 
Ladies Mariner^ and news returned that Mrs. 
Serjeant had gone — fledy it was understood 
later^ owing to the threatened arrival of an officer 
bearing a writ — the unexpected prosperity of 
the Ocean View venture, having travelled to other 
less fortunate hotels, where she had left debts. 
She took her flageolet with her, and some years 
later a friend of the family, flushed from the Isle 
of Man, spoke with pride of her Little Matilda^^ 
great natural taste for dancing. "There was 
quite a superior person there, who took a room 
at* the Castle Mona, and she said that Matilda 
was quite like the Ladies Mariner,^^ etc. 

But this was too important a branch of 
education to be left to the mere accident of 
intinerancy, and the exceptional co-ministration of 
a flageolet. When we returned to town the thing 
was taken up seriously; the more so, as the 
Goodmans were learning, also the Grundybys, 
and ^' some very nice young friends of my little 
girFs, and they take their lessons together." 
There was, indeed, " Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey's 
dancing academy," but it was thought a little 
promiscuous, you know. All sorts of people, as 
you also know. So the nice young friends and 
the Goodmans, but not the Grundybys, no — and 
charming, elegant little Miss Eva Montmorency, 
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all joined in a pleasant " Oompany^^ of " Limited 
Liability/' and it was agreed that a charming 
French dancing-master, who was teaching Miss . 
Montmorency, should come to our houses, one 
after the other, where we could all meet; an 
arrangement, it will be observed, far genteeler. 
Monsieur Maquet was his name ; with an awfuUy 
black beard, as grisly as a frotU-ing brush of 
his own country — that is, if it was his own 
country; for John 'always announced him as 
^^Meshew McKay." He certainly resented the 
familiar advances made by our domestic in his 
own French tongue, and spoke English with 
scarcely any accent. I remember his putting on 
his pumps in the hall (watching through the sh't 
of the parlour door), and taking his violin out of 
a most ingenious receptacle or bag, contrived 
inside his frock-coat. 

But why linger over these exercises ? To an 
unconcerned spectator the contrast of the two 
elements must have been the height of comedy : 
authority, believing it was carrying out education 
under its highest and purest aspect ; the subject, 
behoving this was but a system of oppression, the 
like of which had not been seen since the world 
began. It is the same with all. Fortunately, an 
unexpected event occurred, which, in a time, sus- 
pended these well-meant attempts at cultivation. 



iooh IL 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VOYAGE TO FRANCE. 

It was a very great event in our house when a 
certain French expedition was determined upon, 
and the "year we went to France/^ long after came 
in most usefully, as a sort of British Hegira, from 
which dates were counted backwards or forwards, 
as the case might be. A gentleman of experience 
paying a morning visit, and requested incidentally 
to be so obliging as to examine a hardened boy 
upstairs — a good deal to his embarrassment I 
believe — was much surprised at receiving in 
answer to a question about a date, that " it was 
the year we went to France.^' This, though 
apparently a triumphant proof of knowledge, 
alas ! only led to proportionate discomfiture, for 
on being pressed, it was discovered that I was 
in an almost brutish ignorance as to the name 
and title of the year. How many spectacled 
strangers, clergy, physicians, young men from 
college even, were thus surprised into doing this 
hateful office on me — willing and yet afraid, to 
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decline, for it would argue great deficiency in 
themselves ! The theory was, that I, with my 
sufficiently abandoned instincts — for which I was 
not accountable, but which must be rooted up — 
had a sort of craft which could ^impose on weak 
women ; Heaven save the mark ! but, that before 
the power of man I shrank appalled. 

There were many things that drew us to that 
foreign country; relations, a grandmamma, aunts, 
not seen certainly since I myself came into exist- 
ence. We were to go in a strong party; ourselves. 
Miss Simpson, who by the way seemed to 
convey that going to France would make no 
difference in her accomplishments, or purer accent, 
etc. It of course might jar inconveniently with 
what she had acquired at home ; but she had no 
objection to go. This had the air of a concession. 
Mr. John^s reception of the proposal was more 
characteristic. He could only repeat, ^^ Weill 
that passes all I Going to France ! that passes 
allP^ This was understood to imply that the 
scheme was so wild and subversive of the natural 
order, that he was, as it were, struck speech- 
less on the question, and immediate resignation 
would follow. While this was being expected 
hourly, it was noted, that a long hair trunk, in 
shape something like a low-roofed outhouse, had 
appeared in the garden. Later it was seen thrown 
open, airing as it were. Later still it became 
known that a new coat had come home; and 
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lireBentlj he came offickmsly with rapes for 
"cordin-'^ the boxes, ^' weary on ^em P^ 

" They weren't going to leave things to iihe 
^st ? Let him see/' counting, '' there was ii?©, 
^d one was six, and the httle hair welise/' 

'^ Oh, are yon coming John V^ 

The look of smiling and good natured contempt 
in reply, even I noticed. 

^^ And where would ye be, the Kkes of you's ; 
God help us all ! And Ifiefr ! '' alluding to Miss 
Simpson; and his hearty enjoyment over that 
assistant on our travels, seemed really genuine. 
*^ Thaiy^ he added, "would be the real con- 
jattery. ! after that, after that ! '' 

What dialect, what dictionary — Johnson or 
Sheridan— furnished him with this forcible word, 
I would give anything now to inquire. But I 
doubtif he could tell me. A comparative philologist 
said lately, it seemed to him, to have some connec- 
tion with the Latin " congeries,'' signifying heap. 

The hair trunk was challenged peremptorily, 
as a juryman would be by the crown. But 
Mr. John had no notion of his property being 
made ^^ to stand by," and on the day of sailing it 
was discovered on the deck, the lowest iu the 
heap of family baggage. He really secretly en- 
joyed this. He was looking to his old French 
adventures of " forty-five years ago " with great 
enjoyment. He felt himself growing rusty, and 
handsomely owned that his French was not so 
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good as it used to be. He spoke of the wines 
and '' Hodevee " — ^some sort of spirits, as we un- 
derstood him — ^with high praise. He brightened 
np as the day^rew on^ and it must be owned to 
his credit, was a good-hamonred, and dry- 
hnmonred companion. So he constituted him- 
self, and left all his peculiarities at home. 

Fine times too were commg for me. The 
police were too busy to look much after the 
habitual criminals, and I enjoyed a licence that 
was positive luxury. On the very last morning, 
however, the neck of the best claret-jug was 
found broken clean off, a discovery made by Miss 
Simpson, who to her honour, behaved with sin- 
gular loyalty and nobility — it may have been an 
admixture of motives, for she might have thought 
it imprudent to add to the worry of the situation. 
Mine was the guilty hand. I had heard a gentle- 
man describe a mechanical arrangement of great 
ingenuity, by which, through the agency of friction 
and a handkerchief, a fast stopper could b o 
but I was saved. For long after the broken claret- 
jug was held up in Miss Simpson^s hand, figura- 
tively of course, and did her a useful service. 

The vessel was named the ^^ Robert Peel,' 
a compliment of course, and I remember a tall, 
wiry gentleman, who wore a check travelling 
cap, and whose trunk was marked " W. St. 
Leg&i\ Ikq., Passenger '' — ^for I was as prying as 
a detective — and his making the remark that the 
boat was in figure like that of the illustrious 
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statesman — ^inclined to bulk and corpulency. He 
also made some comparative speech, which, as 
I gathered, was in disparagement both of the 
principles and character of the vessel as well as 
of the statesman ; from which I may now fairly 
conclude he belonged to an opposite school of 
politics. It was a fine sunny day, and our deck 
was crowded. Many came to see us oflF. The 
Grundybys even, who were supposed to be 
masking secret delight at our departure und^r 
a semblance of hypocritical sympathy. The 
affection displayed by both families — the kissings, 
etc. — was prodigious. At half-past two pre- 
cisely Captain Fawcett ascended the paddle-box, 
and gave the word. 

We were off to France — to a port which the 
sailors called ^^ Have-her.^^ I was in delight at 
everything — the decks, the steering, the awful 
swing of the cranks, swooping up from the hold 
to strike, and mysteriously checked — all was new 
and charming. That very walking up and down 
the deck, while the passengers sat, in rows, 
smiling, as if the thing was to go on for a short 
time only, came most welcome. So, too, was 
the new enfranchisement — nautical fixtures 
being so rude and strong, it was scarcely possible 
to break anything. There was an air of happi- 
ness over all. Dinner following — a perfect 
banquet; then evening closed in, the people drop- 
ping away, the dull darkness gathering round us 
like a cloak, the stars twinkling out ; the dark 
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figure of the man at the wheel; the '^whish, 
whish ^^ of the paddles ; the check-capped g^i- 
tlemazL walking np and down with a statesman- 
like friend^ in a little short cloak^ and^ I am. 
snre^ still disparaging the repealer of the com 
laws ; and I, with a young lady on my arm, hurry- 
ing up and down — the correct and gentlemanly 
thing on board the vessel — as if walking for a 
wager. 

Then came the berths in the ^^ genileman^s 
cabin/^ I was a ^^ gentleman ^^ like them — ^I mean 
in age* I never saw so many men going to bed 
before ; and it seemed so amusing — their ways,, 
etc. Some unlocking little bags and taking out 
night-caps ; others quarrelling with the steward 
about having a great black portmanteau brought 
down to the cabin, and actually succeeding. The 
climbing into the high elevation, on to the shelf, 
was '^fun^^i the sleeping there, much greater 
" fun "; but the snoring of some of the fat men, 
sometimes like the lowing of cows,, scarcely 
such fun. 

Not such fun either was the awakening in the 
morning, I suppose about four o^ clock, with a 
strange heaving, creaking, and rolUng. The 
"Robert Peel'^ was labouring — ^was awfully 
changed from the night before— was in drink, as 
Mr. St. Leger would have said, disparaging its 
political sponsor, had he not been snoring — 
more groaning, half whining, than snoring. It 
was a horrid change ; and agony was coming on. 
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That was bat the beginning of an awful 
probation — a cruel danger — ^hours of misery and 
suffering, from which, as a matter of duty, I was 
forced up on deck, '^ to make an exertion ^'; but 
had as rapidly to fly down again. All this while 
the hateful boat — Mr. St. Leger said she was ^^ a 
tub '^—pursued her course, like a swing, stem 
soaring up, then heaving down ; and weeks after, 
when lying on a stationary bed, that dance of the 
man at the wheel, flying up and down, would re- 
produce itself, and make me most uncomfortable. 
For a few hours during one day came a tolerable 
tranquil spell. A sailor said we were now going 
to have a pleasant run straight off to ^^ Have- 
her.^' But, like everything else in what reporters 
call ^^the iU-fated ship," that prophecy broke 
down disgracefully. 

The coal ran short, the engine got out of 
order; but what caused a perfect emeute in the 
saloon was the discovery one morning that the 
tea was all spoiled. Mr. St. Leger, hitherto a 
man of dry sarcasm, became red with fury. In 
the name of the passengers he took the matter 
up. The steward was called, and savagely repri- 
manded. What did he take the ladies and gen- 
tlemen on board that ship for ? How dare he 
and his proprietors set them down to such a mess 
as that ? The whole organization of this voyage 
was scandalous ; they paid exorbitantly, and were 
swindled exorbitantly. All this was to my amaze- 
ment, about a cup of tea. The rest I unfortu- 
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nately missed, for the '' Robert PeeP^ was all this 

while labonrmg, ia her cups, as it were, and ^but, 

indeed, the berth was the only fitting place for me. 
I must own that the sterling qualities of 
our John came out during these trials in the 
most valuable way. His sea-legs were perfect ; 
a man that had been in the '^ Bay o' Biskey,^' 
and seen waves just '' forty-five times the 
hoigth *^ of the poor imitations that were about 
us, could be but little afiected by the motion 
of the vessel. He was most useful and inde- 
fatigable, coming from the "fo' castle and the 
galley.^^ He rechristened every part of the ship 
in succession ^' the galley,^^ in the most arbitrary 
way, and for long after used to relate impossible 
adventures as having occurred there, and what 
would have required a far larger area. He went for 
everything to the galley, came from it always, 
made it the sleeping place of the captain, and 
his own, indifferently. He used himself to cook 
little soothing things; so, indeed, he had done 
"often and often" in the Bay o^ Biskey (that 
most awful of '^ conjatteries"), and by which the 
radical disorganization of all known interiors 
aboard could scarcely be tempted. He was 
everywhere, attending on every one ; useful with 
cushions, with good sensible advice, with a ready 
arm, and was certainly now and again success- 
fully persuasive. Peculiarities, obstructiveness, 
free comment of all kind, was for long after con- 
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doned, in testimony to this faithful behaviour of 
lis. During the voyage, he, curious to say, made 
the precisely same impression on the nautical 
elements as he had done o^ the terrestrial, and 
we could see that the rude tars regarded him as 
a sort of wise mystery-man who had come among 
them, but who knew far more of the world than 
they did. Though some of them had been to the 
^^Ingies" and ^^Ostraly,^^ which he pooh-poohed. 

They spoke to him with respect. A passenger 
of equal rank was, on some iniquitous preteuce I 
fear, turned out of a better cabin to make room 
for Mr. John. The latter had said, ^^ That he 
didn^t like that side of the ship,^^ and this act of 
oppression was at once effected, fie was often 
seen with a group in his favourite "galley/^ 
nearest to tJie fire, telling them about the Bay o^ 
Biskey. The late Colonel Berkeley and the 
Cheltenham doiugs, I am sure, were not forgot- 
ten. He sometimes bore a communication to the 
captain, who highly respected him, and used to 
detain him in his cabin, while a glass of French 
spirits was mixed. Mr. St. Leger, of the checked 
cap, approved of him in his sure way, and re- 
marked to our family, ^' Really a most safe intelli- 
gent man, that of yours; great deal of sound 
sense and shrewdness.^^ 

To this gentleman, as the voyage progressed, 
I took an exceeding dislike. I think, too, he 
retorted this feeHng. As in some lull of the 
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weather my miserable healtli and spirits began ta 
revive, and I wonld be cantering about, investi* 
gating now a lamp, now some curious mechanical 
arrangement in the saloon, when his hard eye» 
would follow me about over the edge of his book, 
^* You win do some mischief, sir. . . . Ton are 
disturbing the passengers, sir" . . . 

I suppose the look of defiance he received 
in return would irritate him. 

"You know, sir, that your governess can^t 
look after you now ; but thaVs no reason you are 
to take advantage of her absence/' 

This allusion, made in pubhc, stung me to 
the very quick ; it was an imputation of eflfemi- 
nacy, of womanlike control, always my weak 
point. " I ain't none/' I said ; ^' it's not true.^" 

'' You should learn grammar, sir, or be sent 
to a public school, where you would be made to 
learn it, sir." 

Later, taking a pleasant turn up and down 
the deck, with a younger lady, with whom I had 
contracted an acquaintance, I remember stopping 
at the binnacle with pride, for I had always a 
mechanical turn, and challenging her "to explain 
the compass." I have since remarked that this 
is the chief spur to acquiring knowledge among 
the young of my then age — a rather unworthy 
pride, not in what you know, but in what others 
donH know. She expressed ignorance, and, with 
an almost obsequious wonder, desired to have it 
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all explamed. I was busy lecturing^ and I really 
"was acquainted witli the subject; when I became 
conscious of the presence of Check, and its in- 
fluence. I stopped. 

'*Well, sir; go on. Let us hear your ex- 
planation ; where is the needle fixed ?" 

I looked at him with mistrust, but he awed 
m.e, I grew confused and broke down. 

^^ Now, let this be a lesson to you, sir. I 
heard you profess to teach this young lady 
something, with which it seems you are utterly 
unacquainted. You really know nothing about 
the matter, which is no discredit to you, but you 
should not have professed to do so. Now Usten 
to me, while I explain it to the young lady, and 
let it be a wholesome lesson to you.^* 

This man, with a meanness it now seem.s to 
me unworthy his superiority to me in age anii 
experience — ^this man, I say, never let go the 
miserable advantage he once obtained. He at 
once reported to our authorities ^^ the lesson '^ he 
had given me, artfully inflaming the whole into a 
specimen of almost clownish ignorance, and it 
added a fresh pang to the tortures of sea-sick- 
ness to know that even on shipboard^ I was 
bringing disgrace to the famny name. I firmly 
believe it was suggested to this man that he 
should ^^ examine me'* in other branches — ^an 
office I am sure he would have undertaken with 
a fiendish alacrity; but the horror of the sea began 
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again to sot in with a steadiness that knew no 
abatement. Every other consideration was sank 
in a miserable prostration and agony; forms 
strewing the floor, upheavings, rollings, creak- 
ings, lamps swinging and dashing abont violently 
overhead — with an awful torpor, that seemed likely 
to have no end. But at last an end came ; on one 
Sunday morning, which I can never forget. The 
gauzy curtain which hangs between us and our 
childish days, are lifted now, and I can make out 
that most enchanting day of relief. 

Forgotten then the swinging of the soup 
tureen, the sudden sting that seemed to shoot 
through the boyish frame — the sharp megrim in 
the head, precursor of ignominious rout, of the 
wild rush for the door, the temporary rehef 
in the fresh air, the final striking down and 
more sustained agonies that went on day and 
night, on the little shelf that was called berth. 
Until a steward was heard betimes saying that 
" we were coming in,^^ and that it was Sunday 
morning. There was a soft gliding motion in the 
old craft that told of smooth waters ; there was 
the pattering of heels and flopping of ropes 
sounding overhead ; presently a stoppage, then a 
going on, and at last wearily, and with a head 
that seemed as if it were a small churn, with a 
dozen dairymaids churning hard and fast — ^my 
miserable form crawled up the brass-bound stair, 
and saw that ^^ we were in.^^ 



CHAPTER YII. 

ARRIVAL. 

Sunday morning indeed — sunny, bright, blue, 
glittering ; no longer the weary sea all round, 
with its heart-sickening monotony, but a great 
port crowded with shipping, threads and shrouds 
on all sides, gay snowy white and yellow houses 
rising round, busy yellow quays, crowded yellow 
quays, quays mixed up with a blue sea, blue 
sea mixed up with quays, and on the quays, 
men all in cheerful blue cobalt frocks and scarlet 
nightcaps, and women with coloured petticoats 
and no bonnets, but in caps, and with a great 
deal of gold, and rather copper-coloured. It was 
bewildering, and, with dairymaids still churning 
hard, I note, with a boy^s special curiosity and 
even interest, in spite of the churn, that there is 
a huge wheel turning on the quay, which is some- 
how lifting a great block of stone, and, what is 
more wonderful, it is turned treadmill-fashion by 
more men in easy blue frocks, crawling on the 
wheel, which at that moment appeared to me to 
be a most delightful mechanical operation. At 
this moment I have the whole of this scene, like 
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a picture before me, and recal my placid wonder 
at this being Sunday morning, and such opera- 
tions going on ; when, in spite of the dashing of 
the churn, I hear some one say again that this is 
France, and that this gay Sunday morning scene 
is Havre. 

How fair that first French Sunday and fairer 
town. At all times there is a sweet soft pleasure 
after a weary night^s tossing and suffering, in thus 
finding a whole bright, gay and inviting scene, all 
Bun and colours, all animation, aU curious figures, 
new houses and streets, the more curious foreign 
air, as though a curtain had suddenly drawn up, 
and here was the stage and the scenery. Such 
repose, such an Elysium air, as we looked over 
the green bulwarks of the clumpy ^^Eobert 
Peel,^^ now at rest, comfortably surrounded with 
great shipping, and a thick plantation of leafy- 
looking cordage and masts; bright flags, cheerful 
hulls of foreign craft, streaked with gay pale 
greens and reds, with, beyond them, great white 
and yellow buildings, the " Customs,^^ the ware- 
houses, afar off the churches, whose clocks and 
bells were jingling their pleasant Sunday morning 
music. It seemed as though the heavy ^^ Bobert 
Peel^^ had risen up thus suddenly among all 
these delightful sights. Such lively animation, 
flitting of colours, repassing of figures. Beyond, 
glimpses of crowded streets, trains of those 
showy and dappled Normandies, with blue 
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woolly structures that seemed like howdahs 
on their necks^ and long carts behind aoad 
with a windlass^ like a capstan set on one 
side. Now^ a mass of flashing gold and colours 
glittering^ and a faint braying of brass^ and 
metallic rattle of drums as soldiers passed out 
of sight; and down below us on the pier, 
which we overlooked, as though from a bed-room 
window, a crowded range of upturned faces, 
among whom were some delightful ones of wel- 
come. Never shall I forget that scene, and the 
fiense of dull wonder and weary child^s deHght 
with which I looked at it, as though a kindly 
magician had been at work. 

Then we go ashore, and look back at 
the heavy lumbering monster which has brought 
us without pleasure or regret, leave the port 
behind, and get down a narrow street where 
there are no pathways. And above this is a 
house that seems all mirrors, and golden clocks, 
and white shining doors, and gorgeous crimson- 
velvet chairs and sofas, on which we he down and 
ease the churning head, and get better in reply 
to the oft-repeated question. But breakfast ap- 
pearing suddenly, with very sweet loaves of the 
measure of a gymnastic club, restores me quite. 

What followed was a blank. But next I found 
myself in a wonderful and dazzUng bed-room, 
as it seemed. 

Scene the third was yet more bewildering. 
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The wonders of that day seemed never likely to 
end. Yet it was a tranquil astonishment^ a 
placid delight and wonder. It appeared a vast 
cathedral^ yellow as amber, with long drawn aisles, 
and tall windows, not the grey gloom of our 
Gothic fanes at home, but a cheerful holiday one, 
with altars far, far off, and incense and golden 
figures moving indistinctly through those clouds. 
And the people, the wicker chairs, the women 
near in the enormous white starched caps, two 
feet high, I suppose, and crimson shawls and 
gold crosses, and that tall vast and herculean 
figure in a cocked-hat, that spread away right 
and left, the blaze of gold upon his wide chest, 
the severity of his mien, and the enormous silver 
mace he carried — all this seemed more like a 
dream, with the figures in a dream, as if I were 
to wake premaWrely from this strange enchant- 
ment, and discover the prosy fittings of the study 
in Street, the brick wall opposite, the well- 
thumbed books before me, and then hear Mr. 
Bickers's sharp *^ double knock ^^ at the door. 

But there was yet more. As the rite went 
on there was a sharp clatter and rattle, far down 
below at the entrance, and looking down furtively, 
I see the flash and gUtter of military accoutre- 
ments. There is the tramp of soldiers advancing 
up the nave, the sudden halt, the grounding of 
arms, then music begins, the enchanting " Vi 
ravisio^^ of La Somnamlnda, that had often 
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raptured our enchanted senses under another 
title, ^^ As I viewed those scenes so charming,^' 
and under the rather halting performance of Miss 
Simpson. She had heard Mr. Templeton, the 
eminent baritone of her day so sing it. That 
martial music played finely, swelling and falling 
among the yellow arches, completed the enchant- 
ment. It was a perfect spell, and it was long 
before I forgot it. Never were there such sweet 
dreams as on that night. 







CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 

The first look of things in this pleasant country 
comes back on me even now. It had a newness, 
a freshness, akin to ^^ going to the play,'' which 
in some sense it was. Especially there seemed 
to be an enormous demand and consumption of 
peg tops, whole families of which were hung in 
great nets at the door of every second shop. 
The French wine was quite a delicacy ; and there 
was a more lavish generosity in serving it out, as 
compared with the rare, more guarded ^[ glass 
of wine'' at home. Discipline was, indeed, 
generally relaxed, and I went about with John, 
and bad one or two enjoyable days, looking at 
the wonders of the city, and my companion, 
having seen capitals forty-five times — and be- 
yond that — ^larger, he was inclined to patronize 
the place with a *• very fair" air. Later, indeed, 
I came to envy him heartily for that ingenious 
air of familiarity with objects he had never seen 
before, and which is really worth gold and silver. 
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This manner of acquaintance sometimes broke 
down— principally when he became, as it were, 
hoist on his own petard ; for his apparent know- 
ledge and recognition was so vivid and dramatic, 
as to induce the bystanders to press him for infor- 
mation, as one having superior knowledge. Then 
his method of extrication was not quite so skilful. 

Thus, I recollect we stopped before a statue 
of some naval hero. *' See, see there, now," said 
Mr. John, in a ruminating wayj ^'well, after 
that ! There's th' old Ammeral," so he pro- 
nounced it. The effect was, that it being in the 
habit of statues to grow old and perish like men, 
he was surprised to see ^^ the Ammeral ^^ looking 
as fresh and hearty as when he last saw him. But 
it was really the first occasion of their meeting. 
His art criticisms were no less singular. '' See 
there now ; and look at the cocked-hat on him, 
and the anchor alongside of him, and the rope, 
Modyee, Modyee ! after that ! " With their 
beauties I too became impressed, and for a long 
iime after, used to note corresponding points in 
other works, as the real legitimate objects of 
admiration. 

Almost on our first coming we had a delightful 
field day, up the pretty hill which overhung the 
town, house-hunting. The road wound up its 
side, in a perfect Jacobus ladder, and was lined 
with the prettiest gardens and fruit-trees j the 
overhanging and overladen nectarines, the golden 
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apricots, the grapes and peaches, things new to 
me ; these luxuries were to be purchased at the 
roadside from the tempting basket. Many were 
the charming villas we entered and surveyed, 
with their tempting and shady gardens — abodes of 
merchants or luxurious shipowners. We were a 
strong party, made up of guides, a friend who 
knew the road, hkely covers to beat, ourselves, 
and Mr. John, whose assistance was not sought, 
but who had associated himself to the enterprise 
as a volunteer. He liked to have a voice in the 
selection of where he was to be lodged. Some of 
his criticisms had really some efiect ; as in one 
place his good-humoured sarcasm and enjoyment, 
" Oh, well, you^re not come to that yet ; no, no, 
after all. I wouldn't like to see you put up with 
the likes o^ that, but '' 

Then, very mysteriously, and in the ear of the 
head of the party, " See here, now ; have nothing 
to do with them. I wouldn^t for forty-five thou- 
sand pounds see them poor little things eggsposed 
to it." It was a very pretty and desirable place, j^ 
but we fled from it, the suspicion being of recent 
measles, scarlatina, etc. The truth was, tJw 
servant's accommodation was a little infei^\ 

At another house a little scene, almost flavoured 
with comedy, took place. In the hall we came 
upon two servants — a male menial in livery, and 
a female one smart in ribbons. They were very 
stupid and agitated, as the visit was explained. 
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and were desired to fetch, their principals. This 
they seemed to decline, and only looked at each 
other. Again was the best plated French turned 
on, even by those whose long residence secured 
facility, but without efltect. 

It was then that Mr. John thought it time to 
interfere, with a rather pitying smile. He, of 
course, knew how to express himself to people of 
his class. His very words were, "Ally poor 
Meshew,^^ an address which seemed to complete 
the discomfiture of the parties. It was then that 
the male domestic, in much trouble, said, one- 
third to himself, one-third to his companion, and 
one third to us ; also, half aloud, the other half 
sotto voce, " Shure, what will we do with ^em, and 
the misthress out.^^ Mr. John always maintained 
that it was his interference that led to this expla- 
nation, apparently attributing it to his French 
clearing the matter up. But this was absurd on 
the face of it. 

After some days^ close investigation, during^ 
which we ascended gradually higher andjiigher, 
until we got to the very crest of the hill, we at- 
last lighted on that most charming of all that is 
sought for in life — " the very thing." A delicious 
villa, not too old nor too new ; sheltered, yet in 
the sun ; lots of fruit about it ; full in the coun- 
try, yet not cut off from our fellow-men. We 
secured it, and entered into possession. 

Never did the bright blessings — and ]^such 
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cheap blessings as they were 1— of sun and tropi- 
cal days^ and balmy airs^ and trees^ and acres of 
soft grass^ eddying down towards the town far 
below, seem so inviting. Those recollections are 
shaded by no dark or lowering days, no gloomy 
fogs, or weeks of drizzle; it was all Italian, 
cerulean blue, pleasant green, and most in- 
viting. 

The hill, or cSte, as it was called, was an 
agreeable suburb, looking down on the great 
seaport, whose houses, docks, and stores were 
all clustered below : with the broad sea beyond. 
A most agreeable amphitheatre it was, and the 
descent was by terraces and stages of steps. The 
ascent, under the broiling French sun, coming 
at the close of a long day, and an important ex- 
pedition to the town, was, therefore, a very 
serious and exhausting business. Along the edge 
of the hill I now see a sort of silver comb, as it 
were, of bright villas on the roadside, with a fine 
common in front. I say ^^ fine " because adapted 
to boys^ sports of every degree — to fights, ball 
play, kite-flying, and what not. Those residences, 
that seem to me now like houses out of an opera, 
for they were always in the glare of the Havre 
sun, were cheerful in their yellow tone, their 
green jalousies, their old-fashioned air, and the 
luxuriant gardens behind and about them ; where, 
too, the apple-trees abounded, and the oranges 
tried to grow, but were out oflf in an nntimely 
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way by regularly organized parties of bandits ; 
while the grapes clustered about the windows so 
luxuriantly that they were held in low esti- 
mation as poor in quality^ and to be cheaply 
obtained. 

Across the fields, a little path led, for about 
a mile, to a village called Sanvic, I think, in 
which parish we were included. It was no more 
than a village, but it had its church, which aimed, 
as French churches do, at being cathedral-like. 
With Sanvic are some Sundays associated — ^fes- 
tival Sundays, during the month of May — ^with 
great wealth of white roses, and young girls, and 
candles, and processions. There was a cwr^, a 
good and simple man, handsome and Italian- 
looking, and glistening in the black picturesque 
dress of the French clergy, and who tried to 
learn English (but never succeeded), and who 
delighted in these little processions. 

There was a magnificence about these pa- 
geants which never paUed, and the honest rustics 
of the neighbourhood were never tired of doing 
them honour, and of putting on their best finery 
to that end. The stout man who blew with a 
will into what then seemed a black boa-con- 
strictor that wound itself about his surplice, but 
what I now know to be a musical instrument 
called a fatLx-bourdon, always excited my alarm 
and yet interest — pleasure and terror. But 
pleasure unmixed was always associated with a 
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great cake borne in the procession on a man's 
head — a cake, too, that was later cut up in the 
church, and distributed in what seemed to me 
discreditably shabby portions. These were 
charming little festivals, and there was an air 
of innocence over them as they wound through 
the street, and the dresses glittered, and the 
young girls in veils and flowers looked down on 
the ground, and the faux-bourdon brayed, and 
even the cake on the man^s head looked not in 
the least glorified, as though knowing that in the 
fulness of time its merits would be acknowledged, 
and needed no adventitious aids. A short time 
ago at some profaner rout, where I found my- 
self with a heart more rusted than it was in those 
days, was offered to me a cake, the very sight of 
which sent me searching back through all the 
thick mists, and fogs, and jungles of life to those 
bygone and innocent times. And while the 
fiddlers were at their work hard by, and the 
comet was winding out a valse de desivy and 
the lovely Lydia had just swept past me, there 
was I abstractedly searching the mermaid caves 
of memory, with this cake as a talisman ; which 
at last led me back to the little hill, the cote, over 
the French town, and from the hill to the Sunday 
procession, and to the great cake on the man's 
head. In honour of those old days — how many 
years ago ? and perhaps to the astonishment 
of the poHte gentleman who waited behind 
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me, I went and cut myself a huge tranche in 
memoriam. 

Most of the houses on the hill were occupied 
by English colonists, and one or two by English 
exiles ; and I recal our immediate neighbour, seen 
within his chateau-like gate, stooping over his 
flowers, a Captain Butler, one sleeve of his pep- 
per-and-salt shooting-coat lying flat to his chest. 
A great family swarmed about him, and there 
were rumours of a sore struggle and privations. 
He was a grave man, haughty and reserved, and 
seemed for me to take that curious shape of a 
separate potentate, as I have often since remarked, 
endowed with more mysterious power and im- 
portance — greater than seem to invest individuals 
of real influence at a later era. Our houses did 
not know each other, though we were not indis- 
posed to intimacy — a distance, however, that did 
not extend to the junior branches. His son, Tom 
Butler, a tall English lad, thin, and wiry, and 
pale, I looked up to with a longing admiration. 
He was so independent, so grand, so strong, and 
went wherever he liked. He seemed a separate 
potentate y too, and could do things, which, some- 
way, I never could. 

For every boy there is his hero, a splen- 
did, valiant, noble creature, to whom he looks 
up physically, as that hero holds the smaller 
hand in his and strides along, morally, as the 
other admires and treasures every speech. Such 
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a one for me was the brave and gallant Tom 
Butler, who knew the world, which I did not, 
who conld talk, and go anywhere, do anything. 
Yet there were not so many years between ns. 
It was clear action that interposed the large in* 
terval. With this hero I became acquainted 
very early in life. He comes before me in 
several scenes, and the first scene was abroad in 
this foreign country. 

Soon we saw that he and the one-armed 
captain were not on good terms, and two of us, 
one day, on a guilty ascent up an apple-tree in 
the next garden, heard below us a firightful 
altercation between the two. Peeping through 
the branches, and not without misgiving lest the 
scene might end indirectly in our own personal 
detection, trial, and execution, we saw the cap- 
tain's square face glowing with a sort of mournful 
and suppressed fury, and caught these memor- 
able words : 

'^ You disgraced me before, air, and you have 
now disgraced me again ! " 

We had to carry this denunciation about 
with us for days, reaUy bursting, and not daring 
to reveal them to mortal, save to an English maid, 
who could be relied on, and who shook her head 
and [said, " Like enough — ^like enough ! " Had 
we revealed it to a higher and more promis- 
cuous company, an inquiry as to the circum- 
stances under which the interview had been 
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overheard would certainly hare followed. The 
captain's quivering cheeks were in tone with the 
pepper-and-salt coat^ and the ladybird-coloured 
stick was rarely out of his hand^ descending as 
though he would pierce into the gravel. This 
scene related^ as I afterwards learned^ to some- 
thing that had happened at the English Academy 
close by — Eev. Mr. Longtail, principal — ^where 
youth was being brought up. He had, I believe, 
raised his hand to the clergyman ^^ in a menacing 
way,^' and this, coupled with a yet more serious 
offence in the too long delay in the discharge of 
the annual premium, led to his final ^^ expul- 
sion.'^ I shall tell more of this fine fellow 
by and by. 

I used to see Captain Butler go out to take 
long, sad saunters by himself, and he always 
made for the edge of the hill, where he had a 
good view of the sea, and would sit down on a 
trunk of a tree and look off far away to England. 
As he passed me, he used to ask me how I did, 
in a short, grave way, as who should say, " what 
mischief are you about here ? '^ He had, I be- 
lieve, but a low opinion of my personal character, 
owing to an unfortunate occasion, when a young 
child of his, seizing the opportunity of his absence, 
introduced me into the garden to fire some small 
brass cannon, which, with their ammunition and 
all complete, had newly arrived from England. 
These pieces were three in number, and, being 
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loaded to the muzzle — anything of English 
manufacture would be considered strong in that 
country — were to be fired by a long train, ex- 
tending to a place of security many yards away, 
behind a gooseberry-bush. It was a delightful 
moment, and the sweet and exquisite feeling 
attendant in childhood on anything connected 
with powder or artillery, was enhanced by the 
guilty and clandestine character of the proceed- 
ing; for I, too, had been warned under penalties 
to have nothing to do with " those broken-down 
people.^^ 

Concealed behind the gooseberry-bush, look- 
ing out wistfully round its prickly edges to where 
the three *^pounders^^ were ranged on the walk, we 
were making preparations for applying the match 
— an oflBce allotted to me complimentarily as 
being a guest. The first appeared to have missed 
fire. 

"IVy this one,^' said Billy, rather agitated 
about the business. " I have two more. Here 
you are.^^ 

Just as I was about again applying it, a sharp 
voice rang in my ears, and quite stopped the cir- 
culation. 

" What are you doing there, sir ? Come out 
of that. What — my God, what is that?^^ 

The original match had been true, the flame 
was running along the ground like a fiery snake 
in a succession of ^^ whizzes,^' and had at last 
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reached the field-pieces^ which it sent spinning 
into the air with a loud report. The centre one 
burst under the overcharge, and a fragment 
actually flew past the angry captain. The next 
incident was the descent of the ladybird-coloured 
cane on the inside part of my arm, while I was 
led in — for a portion of the journey by the human 
ear — to my own residence. Unfortunately for 
him, but providentially for me, he only met Miss 
Simpson, who was reading Mrs. Chapone^s "Letters 
to Young Women ^^ in the verandah, or was, perhaps, 
more inclined to doze from the oppressiveness of 
the day. Thus, suddenly roused by the appari- 
tion, she confessed afterwards that she thought 
this was the beginning of an acquaintance, which 
she had always advocated, for she thought the 
captain " a very proper gentlemanly man,^^ and 
her room commanded the garden where she could 
see his lonely saunters. 

" It is scandalous, ma^am ! ^^ said the inflamed 
captain ; " is this the way you look after your 
children, letting 'em run wild through the parish ? 
— it is disgraceful ! '^ 

Miss Simpson had great dignity. 

" Sir, you quite forgot yourself, and to whom 
you are speaking.'^ 

" Oh, I know very well to whom I am speak- 
ing. I don't care to have my children's eyes 
blown out. It is a shame that he is not brought 
up better, and that you don't know how to per- 
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form the duties yon undertake* It's quite dis^ 
honest in you, ma'am ! " 

Miss Simpson never forgave this free tone of 
speech. Her friends noticed afterwards that she 
said ^^ he was an ill-bred person,'^ and that it was 
all just what she had expected and had always 
prophesied. The inconsistency was not re- 
marked. This is an allusion to the subsequent 
fate of Captain Butler, which was disastrous. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



TOM BUTLBE. 



The English complexion of the district was cer- 
tainly very strong. A little further on was Mr. 
Darbyshire's house, a charming place, with hot- 
houses and greenhouses, and a real Scotch gar- 
dener, who had been there ten or fifteen years, 
could not pass one of the roadside crosses, or 
meet a procession, without his features expressing 
open pain and hostility. They were ^^ a peeteous 
crew/^ he said, to the last, ^^ puir, benighted 
creeturs,^' and the like. He would not mix with 
them. His master was a wealthy nierchant, in 
the shipping way, who had shares in the steamers 
between Southampton and the port, and was 
universally known as ^^ M. Debbishar.^' A little 
under the hill, with its roof on a level with its 
crest, was Mr. LongtaiVs English academy with 
its high references, to the Eeverend William 
Short, British chaplain j to Captain Gunter, 
H.B.M. Consul, Quai Montpensier; to the Lord 
Mountattic ; to the Honourable Mrs. Colman ; to 
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W. H. Darby shire, Esq., The Cote, Havre ; and 
to many more. Mrs. Longtail looked after the 
boys^ linen, and ^^ was a guarantee for the com- 
forts of a home.^^ Her husband^ s fond and too 
partial statement in his advertisement, was loudly 
dissented from by the young gentlemen, who 
called him old " Pig and Whistle,^^ the origin for 
which extraordinary sobriquet I never discovered, 
or indeed thought of asking. Tom Butler had 
been almost brutal in his behaviour to this lady, 
and exhibiting no respect for, and showing an 
extraordinary fertility in, the invention of special 
names for' her. "Guarantee, indeed,^^ he said, 
contemptuously ; ^^ yes, guarantee — that^s all the 
tea we got out of her ! — and fine swash it is ! ^' 
The young gentlemen wore a uniform here, gilt 
buttons and puce-coloured cuffs and collars and 
long tails. There were a good many English 
young gentlemen, and among them two "uppish,^^ 
conceited fellows whoso " governors '' were sup- 
posed to possess fabulous wealth, and who gave 
themselves — of course in consequence — " no end 
of airs." Their names were Dycer. They were 
tall and strong, the eldest a ^^ hulking six-footer," 
said Tom Butler, fraukly, ^^ and more than my 
match,'' This was his habitual way of estimating 
his acquaintances. An early personal trouble of 
my own was connected with this very gentleman, 
" Horace Dycer, Esq." A little fellow came from 
him one day crying bitterly, having been kicked 
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severely by Mr. Dycer, his uniform-cap thrown 
over a high garden- wall, and lost for ever. This 
was a boy just fresh from London, and he poured 
out his griefs and complaints mingled with sobs 
and hiccups. " Old Longtail will 1 — lick me, and 
say I sold it for foolscaps.^' (^^ Foolscaps '' were 
the wafers or plaisirs sold by the old women 
out of the big drums.) '' And all to be treated 
in this way by a fellow that has to take off his hat 
when my father comes into his shop.^^ 

Tom started. ^^ Dry you eyes, you little fool. 
What about a shop ? ^^ 

" Dycers to b — b — be sure ! You know he's 
the grocer and tea fellow in Bond Street, and we 
go to him ; and I think it's very unfair, and I'll 
make mv father tell his father, and make him send 
in his bill, and have done with him." 

^^ By Jove ! To be sure, I've seen it over his 
door, ' Dycer, Something, and Company.' " 

'^ Exactly. That's the name," said the victim. 

Tom often came back to the subject. He 
always encouraged and patronised me. '^ See 
here, my boy," he said, '^if that snob l)ycfer 
gives you any sauce, just you shut him up— 
quietly, you know — with that. He's below we." 

'' With what ? " I asked. 

^' Oh, just ask isn't his father the fellow iu 
Bond Street. If it's true — I suppose he won't 
deny it, though God knows — and if it isn^t, why 

he ought to be obliged to you for giving him this 

7 

4 
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opportunity of contradicting a false report. So 
you see/' 

This seemed to me a triumpli of close reason- 
ing, and I tried to recollect it afterwards, but it 
was too much for me ; and there Tom Butler 
showed what it is to have easy familiarity with 
the world. I panted eagerly for the opportunity, 
wishing also to earn my friend and patron's ap- 
probation. It came very speedily. Mr, Dycer 
was lying on the grass in the sun, with a few 
jackals about him ; some of them gazing at him 
respectfully, without speaking. Perhaps he 
missed this homage in my face, for he turned 
round on his elbow and asked, ^^What in the 
name of wonder was I spooning over ? '' Think- 
ing this a favourable opening, I immediately, and 
with a great air of curiosity, put the question I 
had been prompted to do : '^ Isn't your father 
the grocer in Bond Street ? " Mr. Dycer started 
to his feet, his face crimsoning, the jackals round 
chattered with malicious enjoyment; the bio- 
graphical fact was new to them, 1 was seized 
contemptuously by the collar and received a 
sound kicking on the spot. Yet there was really 
no wish to wound him. Somehow it merely 
struck me as curious that so important a fact 
should have been so long concealed. Any dis- 
covery will minister, I suppose, to the pride of a 
.boy mind, if it be only the successful working of 
a sum in long divison ; and he must, to have full 
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satisfcLction^ publisli his triumpli abroad. I was 
astonished at this reception, especially as Mr. 
Dycer — twice my age and strength — ^whenever 
he met me glowed up afresh, and threatened 
awfully "if he caught me prying into his afiairs 
heM hick my hack off'' — a mysterious punishment 
too cruelly severe for the offence. But I was 
indemnified by my friend Tom, who said, '^ Very 
good, little ^un ; it^s done him a world of good ; 
taken a ton of conceit out of him. Though liow 
you screwed yourself up to do it ! why, I wouldn't 
have taken a sovereign, though I don't mind such 
a snob. Still, it was the greatest bit of cheek I 
ever did see ! Why, my friend, if you had said 
the like of that to me, I am afraid I should have 
thrashed you while I could stand over you.'' 

'^Why, Tom," I said, in utter amazement, 
''why, you told me! Only for you, I should 
never '' 

'' Oh, little stupid," says Tom, in a roar, 
" didn't you see that it was all my fun /" 

This was one of my earliest lessons in* the 
nature of the '' world," and the things men do 
under the character of intimate friendships. Now 
and again, much later I have encountered in- 
stances quite analogous to Tom Butler's ^^ my 
fvm,'' The result, however, was very fortunate 
for me, not for the unhappy Dycer, reflecting 
severely on his profession, and his honesty in 
pursuing that profession — ^h© was promptly re- 
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baptised " Sanded Sugars V* though no whisper 
of sach a practice ever attached to his father's 
name in trade. Sanded Sugars ! It was really 
hard^ and would have made the respectable 
West End merchant turn crimson and pale 
alternately. But it stuck^ and Dycer never lost 
it from that hour. 

Our house, as I have said, was charming to 
look at, with its green jalousies and vines creep- 
ing aU over, and its cool porch. The upper 
storey took the shape of a pediment or triangle, 
with a circular window, or hole in the middle, an 
.mpartment which I always fondly ambitioned, 
aiot for the elevation or for the view, which was 
■£ne, but for the mechanical pleasures associated 
with that vrindow ; for the intricacies and pecu- 
liarities were more than are usually attached to 
A French window. It commanded a full view, 
too, of the charming common, where all the 
sports went on, and where the boys of the dis- 
trict, pursuing their various pastimes with much 
cheerful noise and spirits, inflamed me — but too 
often detained within, as punishment for idleness 
— ^to the very verge of phrensy. Thenoo'I 
would see, taking a furtive ' glance irom tho 
Roman history, that the gentlemanly Darbysbfire 
boys — '^ perfect young princes,'' Miss Simpson 
held them up to us, for their genteel deportment 
— ^were playing " prisoners base'' ; or, more 
seductive still, flying the kite. There was a 
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luxury about their sports and the apparatus, for 
the rich merchant, their father, denied them 
nothing. One had actually the costly toy known 
as a velocipede, which, indeed, he used contemp- 
tuously — I suppose it was but the whim of the 
moment — and on which he rarely appeared, 
thinking, perhaps", there was a vulgarity in the 
attention he drew. Alas ! the feeling I enter- 
tained to that entrancing vehicle was, that I 
should have been in, or on it, the whole of the 
available day, snatching the hurried meal as I 
scoured along, and contriving some means of 
acquiring an hour or so of sleep as I scoured by. 
It made me sore as I thought of the unfair dis- 
position of blessings, and . how they were placed 
at the disposal of the stupid and indifferent. A& 
it fell out, the velocipede was presently either 
given away or sent home to England. 



CHAPTER X. 

H. BEBNABD. 

The advantages^ which residence in France was 
supposed to offer for educational purposes, were 
not lost sight of. All masters available were 
duly *'^ laid on/' as it were, to supplement Miss 
Simpson, whose very universal range of accom- 
plishments, of course precluded her from having 
very* profound acquaintance with any particular 
branches. I think, however, she secretly rather 
resented this introduction, though there was 
some indemnity in the visits of the professors. 
Their variety lent a piquancy to the day's 
routine. 

When the young ladies received their lessons 
she always assisted, in right of her office. The 
French master was M. Bernard — quite a picture, 
semi-ecclesiastical; with a white neckcloth, to 
which starch was unknown, swathed about his 
neck on the hottest days, and secured firmly by 
a hair brooch, set round with imitation diamonds. 
I am thus particular because I had often studied 
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Mm minutely. He had a long blue coat; Hs 
head was bald ; lie had that amiable soft way of 
talking^ and chirping air of general assent to every- 
thing that we see in old gentlemen on the French 
boards. He arrived every second day, having 
a few pupils on the cote, and invariably show- 
ing the usual signs of intense heat. To say that 
his knowledge of English was merely imperfect 
would be too indulgent a compliment, it being 
very much akin to the language in which the 
British sailor converses with the Chinese. But, 
with the innate gallantry of a Frenchman, he 
was always recognizing ^^ Mees Seempsone's" 
presence — ^was she not a sister, too, in this pro- 
fession ? — ^by politely taking her, as it were, into 
the lesson. And a favourite formula of his was, 
after a pinch of snuflF, which he carefully brushed 
off the starchless neckcloth with the back of his 
little finger ; ^^ Mais pour ces choses la men en- 
fant. Mademoiselle Simpson, vpus dira tout 
apres/^ Miss Simpson always knew the mean- 
ing of this phrase, much as the native Sepoys 
pick up British words of command, and would 
smile, and nod, and murmur, " Wee. Je ferry ! 
Now, Mary, attend to what Moosier Bernard 
says.^^ 

With the petites dames, it must be said, he 
got on excellently. There was that laudable 
emulation, which seems more found among 
girls, to have their themes done — dictSes, he 
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called them — and a pride in having them dione 
which, I think^ was nnaccountably wanting in 
myself and other male contemporaries qf>»my 
acquaintance. We gave only grudging measure, 
and any device was greedily seized on' to shirk 
work. \t ' 

He used at times to lose temper, and to 
make me a long, impassioned^ chaleureuse dis- 
course, as if he were in a pulpit. He ' used 
gestures and a variety of tones, telling me that 
I had a lethargie incroyahle, and also really 
seemed to think that the certain and ultimate 
doom in store for me was an ignominious end — 
I suppose the French guillotine, if my disgrace- 
ful career terminated in his country. All this I 
gathered from his manner more than from his 
words, though I was picking up French in an 
astonishing way from* clandestine association 
with what were called the " low boys^' of the 
place. Every month M. Bemard^s modest sti- 
pend was paid him with a little solemnity and 
circumstance which gratified him not a little, he 
coming in uniform, as it were — ^his Sunday coat, 
a genuinely-starched tie, and no hair brooch, the 
absence of that ornament being, strange to say, 
his grandest tenue. Then he was received in 
the drawing-room, announced by the too familiar 
John, our Englishman, as " Meshew Bernard,^' 
and after the interpassage of a sealed envelope, 
cake and English " sliem^' were introduced. It 
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always made him cough and me laugh — the 
whole often concluding with my being abruptly 
hurried out by the officers of justice to a cell. 
He used sometimes to moralise over me in my 
own presence, first blowing his nose and then 
looking fixedly into the pocket-handkerchief as 
if remarking something there quite unusual. 
'^ A ce qui me parait, madame, cet enfant ]h. a 
un naturel effrenc qu^il faut tenir a main bride. 
Mais j*esp^re'^ — sip from the glass of sherri — 
" que le bon Dieu — qu'enfin les prieres de sa 
bonne mere/' etc., etc. Then seeing the con- 
sternation this denunciation caused, as it were 
hinting at crimes that he could not disclose, he 
would change his note altogether. ^^ We must 
have courage, madame. He has a brave spirit. 
We shall make a man of him ! As for the good 
boys, I would not give that for them ! Puer 
bonsB indolis, Paah ! II a de Tesprit, mais il faut 
seulement le faire bomer \" 

The weakest corner in this harmless peda- 
gogue's soul was filled by a passion for kites. 
It must be said he kept this under due control : 
it was never suspected until one day he observed, 
in a corner, an inferior and clumsily-constructed 
article of mine. The sight moved him almost to 
indignation. It was though I had used wrong 
genders or moods. ^^What school were you 
at? is that the way you do these things in 
your country ?'' He made no further remark. 
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but, to the surprise of the family, made his 
appearance one summer evening with a vast 
osier hoop, newly and cleanly cut, a roll of paper 
as large, a quantity of string, etc., and a wand or 
pole taller than himself, of white deal. His 
pockets were filled with his tools — ^a knife, a 
little spokeshave, etc. 

It was the happiest evening. Our workshop 
was improvised in the garden, and about three 
hours were consumed in constructing a monster 
kite, six feet high, of vast proportions, and 
really artistically made; with admeasurement, 
balance, and other points requiring to be known, 
carefully looked to. The family were in a state 
of disquiet. This betokened an irregularity of 
mind almost childish— it might demoraUze me. 
But he did not heed them. His soul was in the 
work, and when finished he solemnly made it a 
present to me — as it were under a deed, though 
subject to revocation on evil behaviour. It was 
locked up that night under lock and key, and 
the following Sunday night was chosen for the 
gala of letting it rise in the air. 

There was a fine breeze out. He had brought 
his two sons to assist, not wishing to trust to his 
own strength, for a kite of these dimensions was 
something serious to deal with. He was quite 
agitated. We had about a mile of stout string, 
or what was counted such. The whole hamlet 
assembled to watch the ascent. People were in 
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the windows — except the English, who thought 
it a profane business. M. Bernard had no scruples. 
He himself took charge of the string ; his two 
sons struggled with the monster, who was striv- 
ing to set itself free. Up it soared gracefully, 
like un aigle, a romantic Frenchman remarked, 
making for the skies; but, unlike un aigle, it 
was dragging M. Bernard along the ground, and 
who was scarcely able to hold it in. It went up 
to an incredible height, and there remained for an 
hour and more, delightftil to gaze at — delightful 
also to have its gentle pressure felt upon the 
string. We constructed " messengers," as they 
were called— things on paper funnels— which ran 
up along the string until they reached the kite, 
with many other enjoyments. 

I thought I might reasonably promise myself 
many delightful days in its society, until, unfor- 
tunately, taking it out on my own responsibility 
— and I was as unfit to manage it as I was a 
horse — taking it then surreptitiously on one disas- 
trous evening — it broke away, dragging me along 
with it. I had to let go, and saw it falling, 
falling — slowly but gracefully — until it dropped, 
miles away, into the sea, and was never heard of 
again. M. Bernard, after that, gave me up quite, 
and joined the family in predicting I would come 
to a bad end. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OUR MUSIC MASTEBS. 

Now I see Mr. Jolm showing in another gentle- 
man — ^the professor of masic^ M. Belconr — a 
handsome jonng man with long brown hair^ 
which he tossed a good deal. To him Miss 
Simpson's manner was quite different^ being cnrt 
and haughty to the last degree, as thongh she 
suspected him. We could not understand the 
motive of this, which was indeed only a frail 
guard for her too unprotected heart. The hand- 
some Belcour had indeed subdued it to be his 
own. Not that he cared for thai cheap victory — 
a governess, indeed ! He dreamed of the lovely 
English countess, with an estate in the rich, fat 
England, among ces getus de bierre et puddin. 
Ho was full of sentiment, and made his dark eyes 
roll for practice. He used to play with frantic 
energy, ** splashing " the notes about, as it were, 
with his eyes on the ceiling. He had this singu- 
laritv — he would teach nothing but his own 
^ging " them 'ere Utile wisps o' songs," 
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as Mr. John happily described it — " musical curl- 
papers ^' with a picture of a mournful young man 
on the title, following a flight of birds with an 
inexpressible look of depression. " R^ve db 
BoNHEUR,^' it was called; and I remember the 
morning that he brought it, presenting it with 
an infinite homage and melancholy impressement 
to the head of the house, conveying that it had 
been composed expressly in her honour. He 
fancied, I think, that the vast estates of which 
he dreamed were somewhere behind, for there 
was an air of substantial comfort, not to say 
luxury — ^wine from England, etc. — which beguiled 
him. 

Later it was discovered that the "Reve de 
Bonheur^' had been presented, with a similar 
declaration of its production, to many ladies 
during the last three or four years. He was too 
romantic for the humble sphere he moved in : 
actual instruction formed a very small portion of 
his school of teaching, the main principle of which 
was to ramble in a dreamy way over the chords, 
to play and sing ^Mittle things of his own.'' 
When at last he was firmly remonstrated with 
upon this unprofitable system, he answered 
haughtily that, '^ as it seemed to him, there was 

a disposition to find fault '' 

" Oh ! M. Beloour, scarcely that '' 

" Yes, yes, there was. Let it end, then ; it 
was a mere slavery. Ho could not teach these 
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children; they had no esprit j no emotion — 
point d'dme! They were dull; no one under- 
stood him in that house/^ 

This unwarrantable attack produced quite a 
new tone^ and a quiet dismissal; on which M. 
Belcour quite lost his temper^ behaved like an 
enraged one, held out a wrist that quivered as 
he proclaimed that he had been treated ^'brut- 
ally/' and quite unconsciously revealed a not too 
white shirt, with very saw-Uke edges. He with- 
drew for ever, but the next day sent in a charge 
for two francs fifty cents for a piece of music ! 
which was duly sent to him. Later, a mysterious 
story reached the house — ^brought, I believe, by 
M. Bernard — and which, from the secrecy and 
awful looks, we concluded was nothing less than 
housebreaking, or a great Case of arson; but I 
believe the real truth was, the music-publisher's 
wife — ahem ! — '^ Ce pauvre Schneider ! '' said M. 
Bernard — which must have referred to an elope- 
ment of some description. 

M. Beloour*s. successor was quite a different 
sort of man — a >lL.alf German, Weimar by name, 
stout, red-faced, yellow-haired, and lame. He 
always seemed to be fragrant of cherry-brandy ; 
not that I had made acquaintance yet with that 
agreeable liqueur, but it seemed to have an air 
of familiarity. He sometimes indirectly apolo- 
gised for introducing that aroma, laying it on 
^' the heat of the day.'' He was a great profes- 
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sor and in heavy practice, and had the duty of 
teaching three times a week, at contract price, 
the young ladies of a convent close by. This 
simple fact accounted for i.he almost malignant 
hostility of Belcour, whom the thought of the 
various young English heiresses there pursuing 
their education, inflamed to madness. Belcour 
used to blacken him frightfiiUy. But M. Weimar 
was a true anchorite, and cared only for his 
piano, after, of course, the well-known " Har- 
monies Pratiques,^^ a vast work, of which he had 
done only the first number, and in which he 
intended to give specimens of modulations from 
every key into every other key. This, on the 
doctrine of permutation, involved a huge amount 
of paper, and notes, and cost, and he had only 
ventured on what he called mon premier cahier, 
I confess I was delighted with this specimen of 
harmony ; for there was in my abandoned nature 
this redeeming point, an intense love of music — 
not in its vulgar sense, but more of harmonies 
and modulations. 

Here was a new realm; and while he showed, 
with skilful touch, how to pass from the key of 
A minor into 0, by some skilful but exquisite 
transitions, I would steal up and listen wrapt. 
(We had subscribed for two copies of the 
cahier, and I am looking at them now.) He 
never noticed me, as being quite out of his world, 
as it might be a stringless and bridgeless violin ; 
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but one day when lie came^ as nsnal very 
warm, and found me; all unconscious^ sitting at 
the piano, with his '^ Harmonies Pratiques ^^ open 
before me, and striving desperately to work from 
A minor into C, he entered softly, and, it may be, 
recognizing a blending chord, called out, ^'C 
sharp, my child ! '^ He thrust one large hand 
over . mine, and crashed down the right notes. 
'^ Why, what do you know V he said ; '^ have you 

learned ?'' . 

^^ Uo,^^ I said ; " but oh, sir, this is beautifal V 
After that, though he did not like strangers 
in the. room, he would often say, ^^ Let him stay. 
He has taste.'' 

I see him now, sitting at one side — ^the juve- 
nile player he was instructing with her face 
anxiously put close to the music, the small hands 
jerking spasmodically, grasshopper-like — with his 
round figure, in a snuff-brown coat (and some 
cheap Order too), stooped inwards, while his 
pencil pointed laboriously, and his head empha- 
sised his movements. Of a sudden he would 
grow impatient, had unconsciously pushed himself 
into the place, and had played it off in a bold 
rattling style. With Miss Simpson he was not at 
a.11 popular, for to her he was blunt and gruff in his 
manner, being sure, if any one came in with a 
message to her, to turn round and call out sharply, 
'^ Do keep sii^j^e, please. How can I teach if 
that is to go on V^ '^ Beally so ungentlemanlike 
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in his tone^'' Miss Simpson would protest. " I 
don^t know where he can have been brought 
np.'^ 

This feelings too^ was owing to another reason ; 
for at an early period of his tuition^ he had said 
despotically^ " Who is to look after these children 
and see that they practise all that I shall drill 
them in V* 

'^ Oh, Miss Simpson, of course — she plays 
very nicely herself." 

'^ What does she play ? Here, mademoiselle, 
sit down — ^let us have your cJieval de hataiUe, 
Quick, please;'^ 

Miss Simpson shrank away. She had a horse 
of battle, ^'Through the Wood,^^ a popular air of 
her day, much sung at Exeter, her natal town, 
and arranged with variations — six I believe — by 
the ingenious Hertz. " Oh, really, sir I ^' she 
began. 

'^ Just as you please,^' he said, turning away ; 
" it was for the interest of the pupils I asked." 

Scandalised authority had now to intervene : 
*^ Miss SimpsoUy I must request you will be kind 
enough to let M. Weimar hear jou/*^ 

She went to the instrument — h. fine piece, no 
doubt. Introduction Masstoso, with sixteen pages 
to follow. She had barely struck the first two 
solemn chords, and had launched into the litile 
gallopade up the piano, which always follows^ 
whei^ he quietly turned away : 

8 
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* "That will do/' lie said. " Thank you — quite 
enough. I see perfectly. So you waste your 
time on that stuff? Now, if I teach mademoiselle, 
and am to make a player of her, I must lay down 
this fixed rule, that no one interferes or touches 
the piano when I am absent, by way of example. 
Does madame agree V 

Of course madame had to agree, impressed 
with this sort of Abemethy plainness. 

" After all,'' she said, " you know he had the 
interests of the child at stake.'' But Miss Simp- 
son never forgave him. 

So he came and laboured, often staying three 
quarters beyond his stipulated hour, labouring, 
grinding, scolding, at times with a severity that 
brought tears to little eyes ; forcing those small 
fingers through the heavy loam of the great John 
Field's Concerto in B ; still surly, still reeking of 
the cherry-brandy, until at last he had performed 
his promise, and made a player of his pupil. He 
must belong since gathered into the Havre earth, 
for he was then elderly ; and I dare say it troubled 
his last moments to think he had not got beyOnd 
the opening number of his grand work, the 
" Harmonies Pratiques." 



CHAPTBE XII. 



OXTB SPOETS. 



All this time, Mr. Jolin, our man, is in Villegia- 
tura, as it were, enjoyiog the country and the fine 
air very much. I see him in a blue coat with a 
very high collar, a black stick with a tassel and 
ivory top, walking about the country and its 
pleasant green lanes. I see him also at a window 
in conversation with natives of the districts, with 
bright cheerful women at cottage doors, speaking 
that curious Ungiia Franca which he had himself 
invented. He was a regular '' character/' 

"Oh, madam V he would go on, bowing low, 
" Moi ally visitay ! Wee we. De too. Comme 
see; comme sa!^' 

And yet with this jargon he contrived to be 
perfectly understood and to understand others, 
and would return freighted with the strangest in- 
formation. He said he liked intercourse with the 
Frendi, ''as nice, and agreeable, and good-natured, 
and as friendly people, as ever he^d like to meet. 
Now that's the whole of it,'' he would add, as a 
sort of clincher. It was pleasant to hear him 
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relating his adyentures^ wliicli were tme in the 
main^ allowing^ of course^ a margin for a figure 
like ''foriy-fiye times the hoigth of that house 
there !'' Thus there was some show-house and 
grounds open only on a particular day^ which he 
did not* know. '' Oh, the trees now — ^the beyewti- 
fullest sickamores and the noblest oaks — and 
the flowers ! Oh, the flowers ! Actually forty- 
five thous ** 

But how did you get in, John ? '* 
Oh, I got in. There was a nice-looking, 
elegant gentleman walking about the grounds, in 
a large white hat, no less. So I was speaking to 
the gardener, when the gentleman comes upi, and 
I bowed, and I said, 'Wee, meshew. Bon 
s'matin,' says I, only polite, you know. So then 
he laughed quite hearty, and he says, 'Voo, 
Angly V 'Wee, meshew,' and 'Beau jardin,' I 
says. With that he asked me in and shows me 
all over, every bit of it, and t'hothouses, and oh, 
the melons ! just five times the size of that stone 
ball there, no less. And when I was going away, 
he fills me a little glass of lovely brandy, and 
says, laughing, ' Vous venny toute sweet?' 'Oh! 
we, meshew,' says I, ' another day.' A nice gen- 
tleman, indeed I " 

Tom Butler, when he left the Rev. Mr. Long- 
tail, seemed to grow more of a man every hour. 
Some one asked him, a little incautiously, what he 
meant to do now that he was free ? 
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List for a soldier/' said Tom, with a laugh. 
Do you object to that ? If that fails rae, and the 
worst comes to the worst, I suppose I can go into 
the Church, can't I V 

Tom and his one-armed father, we discovered 
— at least some of our very sharp ones did — now 
never spoke when they met. This awful state of 
things seemed to me to portend the crack of doom. 
The grim old fellow strode by us, with his red 
stick carried on his shoulder, at a slope, like a 
musket ; our friend, Mr. John, prophesied darkly, 
^^That we'd see by and by — only wait till to-morrow 
— ^next day !" — his regular, but indistinct. Ides of 
March. With him Mr. John had some conversa- 
tions ; no privacy was a barrier to his advances, 
and I saw with wonder that there was a cordiality 
in the way he was received. 

"My poor fellow — my poor fellow V^ said Mr. 
John, with a commiseration not unmixed with 
patronage, " it's a nice rocamawalia he's got into 
— ^weary on it !" 

Besides our English juvenile colony, there 
was another class who frequented the common to 
pursue their pastimes. These were the usual type 
of blue-frocked, pale-faced French lads, who made 
an immense deal of noise, and chattered as they 
pursued their rather feminine amusements. The 
feeling between the nations was anything but 
cordial, and we deeply resented their coming on 
the same ground with us at all. This was a little 
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unreasonable^ as their title to their own soil 
might — on the constraction of the law of nations 
— ^be considered higher than ours. We noticed 
that they kissed each other when they met — a 
proceeding received with shouts of derisive 
laughter from our side. K one of them was 
touched by the stroke of a ball, or fell down and 
scraped himself, or if, as Tom put • it, ^^ you held 
up your little finger,^^ he forthwith began to cry. 
Tom himself protested, and there was no reason 
to doubt him, that when on one occasion he had 
slapped the face of one who had been impertinent^ 
the creature had spat — yes, spat, and jabbered at 
him like a monkey. Indeed, Tom Butler's con- 
tempt for them knew no bounds. He despised 
the French, he said; ^^ we licked them at 
Waterloo, and if they have the courage, sir, to give 
us the chance again, we'll Uck them once more.'' 

Once, M. Bernard was coming along across 
the common reading, and passed by just as Tom 
was in the middle of some such declaration, ^^ I 
hate those French !" M. Bernard stopped and 
accosted me, making me colour, for I knew there 
was a loss of caste in thus having a ^^ French 
fellow " over me. 

^'Well, my little friend," he said, ^a will 
expect you by and by. Good morning, Mr. 
Bootlair 1" 

^^ Oh, good morning," said Tom, carelessly. 

'' So you dislike the French it seems ?" 
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" Welly since you put the question to me,'' 
said Tom, promptly, ^1 1 really do/' 

^^ And yet, is not that unreasonable ?" said 
the teacher, gravely. "Tour father, I know, 
does not. Do they not give you shelter and 
asylum " 

"Which we pay for,'* said Tom, scornfully. 
" Much obliged to 'em." 

" Which you pay for," repeated M. Bernard, 
with his eyes fixed on him— "which you pay 
for, as you say.^' There was a delicate sarcasm 
in his tone quite intelligible to us. " Your father 
finds every one here good-natured, indulgent, 
patient. He does not complain of them, I will 
expect you, my young friend, in five minutes." 

It was noticed that for the first time, Tom 
seemed utterly confused, and did not answer till 
he had gone, and then did so with infinite heat 
and impetuosity. 

'^ A mean, glib, beggarly pedagogue. What 
right has he to speak to me at all ? ^ j,Who wants 
anything of him ? I'd thrash him and fifty like 
him one after the other." 

This was Tom's invariable test of merit; any 
one that he could thrash, or proclaimed he would 
thrash, being a poor, mean, unworthy impostor. 
I merely mention this incident to show that the 
tone of the public mind was not by any means a 
healthy one. On our side, we had really come to 
believe that we did do these " beggarly" French- 
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men — and observe the exqnisite propriety of this 
word " beggarly" as coming from some of our 
community, whom it certainly fitted far more 
appropriately-a great honou; by dwelling in 
their uii-English land^ and by putting up with 
their eccentric and^ to us^ unsuitable ways and 
habits. This was Tom Butler's favourite theme. 
To use his own phrase, " he never let a point go;*' 
and even as he passed a French youth, his head 
in the air, his long arms swinging, his fair face 
thrown back, there was this contemptuous air of 
challenge, and a smile of amusement, as it were, 
at something exquisitely ludicrous in the very 
existence — apart from dress and bearing — of a 
French boy, 

'^ God bless us all V' he would say, addressing 
us oratorically, his back against the white wooden 
rail which ran round the common. " What are 
they like ? Half babies, half girls. Girls ! Why, 
one of our dear English girls at home would have 
more spirit in her little finger than all this cavr- 
aille put together. She wouldn't exactly cry if 
you held up your little finger !" 

On what Tom founded this favourite image of 
his, where he had so held up his httle finger, and 
who had cried at that exhibition, we were never 
told. But we firmly believed that some such 
incident had taken place. What was the origin 
of Tom's inflamed hostility we did not accurately 
know, and, indeed^ had not arrived at the age 
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which supposes a n^otive or secret spring for 
every proceeding. Such a thing was — and, alas ! 
a more engaging confidence still ! — such a thing 
was saidy and we accepted it loyally and manfully. 
A ^^ vulgar '' story went round afterwards, when 
Tom had quite disappeared. He had nourished a 
secret passion for a young French girl at a cigar 
shop j nor was she quite unkind j but there ap- 
peared presently a gallant young count of about 
sixteen, who completely supplanted him, finding 
his way to her volatile cigariste^s heart ; that is, 
by making splendid purchases, which Tom^s re- 
sources would not suffer him even to approach. 
He could, of course, " thrash ^^ the young count 
ten times over, and ten more like him, and ten 
more after that again; but the count had a father 
who was always a governor of a town, and who 
had influence, and the youth, as Tom gave out, 
kept out of the way. Thus everywhere we saw 
that woman was/ow5 et origo mali, as M. Bernard 
would say. 

Now a word or two about the ^' rabble.'^ 
Stretching to the back of our villa was a level 
country or table-land a good deal covered with 
orchards, and behind the orchards a very slender 
village, a dozen cottages or so. The inhabitants 
of course depended on the sale or manufacture of 
what Tom contemptuously styled " their eternal 
apples,^' either in the shape of cider, or, as the 
same authority explained to us, that ^^ filthy mess 
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of squash '^ we saw in open tnbs at shop doors 
under the nets fall of peg-tops. The boys who 
were onr enemies were the boys of this Uttle 
community. One or two of their sires were 
Huguenots^ and I recal our Mr. John standing 
in easy conversation with a grim Covenanter- 
looking figure who was at the door of his cottage. 
Mr. John seemed to look on it as a sort of lusus^ 
and often told the anecdote. It was a Sunday. 
The other was lying against the door, resting him- 
self, with the pipe in his mouth. ^^ Vous ally Leg- 
leeze/' says Mr. John. ^' No, no" says he, taking 
the pipe out ; " moa Protestong.^' '* Well, 

well,'' says he, ^^ after that " " Wee, wee,*' 

says he, " moa Protestong !" 

The boys of this district cherished the same 
feelings to us that we did to them. Of a Sunday 
was our opportuuity, when their parents were 
away at the church, or at some little fair, or 
junketing. Then we wonld repair, a smaU band 
of irregulars, cautiously and secretly, one by one, 
some of us creeping along on our stomachs in 
imitation of what we had heard was real ^' skir- 
mishing practice." We would thus get to the 
edge of the Kraal unobserved, Tom Butler 
directing the expedition with full powers as cap- 
tain. Then we as cautiously ^' took cover," each 
behind a tree, and thus through the orchard— a 
pretty and shady place it was of a summer day — 
saw the white cottages beyond, and three or four 
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blue-frocked nrchins chattering and playing in 
their old incorrigible way. Tom steals forward 
'^ to reconnoitre,^^ the word being passed round 
for every one to supply himself with many 
" rounds of ammunition/^ The ammunition is to 
hand — ^round, "knobby,^^ unripe apples, hard as 
cast iron. It is a moment of breathless suspense; 
the boys are unconscious as a brood of pheasants 
on whom the sportsmen are coming down. Tom 
was a splendid and unerring shot with, of course, 
these missiles, and in a second he had begun 
the fray — Indian-like — by a swift stinging bolt 
straight as an arrow, that lighted on the arm of 
an amazed urchin, and made him utter a sharp 
yell of pain. They understood perfectly, for they 
had some experience of these tactics, and fled 
precipitately. At once we showed ourselves with 
a shout of triumph. But they were only gone 
for aid, and presently reappeared in force, 
"griiming and chattering," as Tom said. Then 
the fun began, and nothing more exciting could 
be conceived — the shooting, the hitting, the 
^^ cutting out'^ even, the roar of agony — as a hard 
apple, launched from Tom^s unerring hand, landed 
on a French cheek-bone, and was cloven into 
fragments. Not but they did mischief too, as 
when another shot landing on a private's under- lip 
was also split, and left its mark on that sensitive 
organ. We had to conduct him home, the organ 
swelling up with frightful rapidity until it was 
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nearly the size of that fatal missile that had caused 
the injury. We were scared by the awful sud- 
denness of the charge, which none of the re- 
medies customary for the disguise from parents 
of a black eye or other injuries could control. 
So the exciting sport went on, we of course, 
having the best of it, and gradually driving the 
enemy out of cover and out of reach of ammu- 
nition. As we advanced, pouring in our shot 
like hail, they were pressed back into the open, 
and fairly fled, while we showed ourselves and 
shouted. We had at least two such victories, 
but on the third occasion something occurred 
which led to a change of fortune. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GREAT FIGHT. 

There was a cooper who made casks for the 
apples^ and this cooper had a tall son^ a head^ 
at least, over Tom, and whose name was Leah. 
From this circumstance, I suspect, he was con- 
nected with the old '^ moa Protestong ^^ of our 
servant, Mr. John, or was perhaps the actual 
son of thB grim Huguenot. This I never learned. 
Leah, the son, had only returned home on the 
preceding Saturday, and was new to the parish. 
During the heat of the conflict a young recruit 
had been struck down by a large baking apple. 
He ran crying into a house, whence he emerged 
in a few moments with Leah. We were a little 
surprised at this reinforcement; his size, ap- 
parent strength, indifference. In a moment he 
was at work, sending his missiles with a short, 
quick, and steady fire, that upset all our calcu- 
lations. He advanced, too, instead of keeping 
under shelter. It must be owned that we were 
thrown into confusion, but of course it was all 
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from the surprise. Some said it was a man. 
At the same time the fathers of the village — 
with the old Huguenot himself — ^began to make 
their appearance. It was time to retire. As 
one of us remarked, ^^ We had done all we had 
wanted.^' As we drew off, Leah made a low 
gesture of contempt and defiance, such as an 
Indian would do in derision of his foes. He 
then walked into his hut, to renew the sleep 
which I suppose we had interrupted. 

Tom was excited about this. ^^ThaVs my 
man,^' he said. " Wait for another Sunday, my 
buttercups, and you shall see.^' That other 
Sunday came, but Leah did not appear. Mean- 
while another event took place, which contributed 
a good deal to the catastrophe. 

Down below iQ the town there was to be a 
little festival, or gala, associated with I know not 
what, but among other pastimes it was deter- 
mined there should be A BsaATTA. ^^ Les yachts- 
men^^ were all invited, and did not come : bat 
some English sailors from Southampton had put 
their own boats on the steamer and entered for 
the rowing races. International courtesies, or 
contests, were then not at all in fashion ; there 
was no entente cordiale, or steady jog-trot alliance 
which now exists. The thing was quite a 
novelty, and caosed a sensation. Frenchmen's 
eyes flashed fire as they talked of it, but they 
were uneasy. There would be something unfair 
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they were certain. No one laughad so loud as 
Tom. ^^They tow\" he said, ^'the poor weak 
fools ! why, one of our tars would beat them with 
his left hand tied behind his back V^ 

Without going so far as this, there was a 
certain impression in the colony on the hill that 
victory would be with our countrymen ; and on 
the morning of the struggle the cdte was crowded 
with people having old glasses and telescopes, 
and all eagerly looking down to the blue sea 
below Honfleur. The blouses gathered behind, 
gesticulating and chattering, their eyes darting 
fire and hostility at the English. Tom was in a 
real excitement, his father's own spyglass under 
his arm, and striding about as if he was captain 
of a ship. The race was duly run. We could 
see the four boats — ^four faint dots — ^far below on 
the blue sea, a Paris dot, a Bouen one, a Havre 
dot, and an English one. 

^' Six as fine of our tars, sir,^' said Tom, the 
glass to his eye, '^with their iron muscles, as 
ever you saw I" 

Three minutes did the work, one boat gra- 
dually drawing yards, then furlongs, ahead. At 
the end of the boat was a Uttle faint patch 
of red. Tom actually threw his spyglass into 
the air. 

'^ Old England for ever, boys ! Give *em a 
British cheer, lads ! I hnew we'd lick 'em V^ 

And we all raised a shout, and from the 
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windows of the English yitlas, where the ladies 
were, fluttered white pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
looks of the Frenchmen were black as night. 

Mr. John, who rarely missed anything " sport- 
ing/' had gone down into the town to see the 
race as a gentlemanly spectator. Of course he 
got into the best place on board an Enghsh 
steamer, having made an intimate acquaintance 
with the steward. He brought back strange 
stories of the excitement. 

" Well, well, well ! Modyee ! Modyee V^ (A 
shape in his dialect for ^' Mon Dieu !") Oh, the 
creatures ! It was skyandalous how they were 
treated ; the hustlin', and then the beatin' and 
then the crowd — forty-five thousand people, no 
less, round the creatures. Oh, it was shocking ! 
A regular i/-mut V^ 

This we did not understand for a long time, 
for it was a new word, and he was pleased with 
it, and repeated it with great satisfaction, *' th' 
mut.^' More careful consideration helped us 
as to his meaning — emeute was the word he was 
aiming at. Yet it was too gentle a name, for 
Tom Butler had the whole particulars, which he 
relates to us in boxing language. The cowardly 
French had made a brutal attack on our brave 
tars, and had beaten them — a great mob. The 
" brave tars'' had put their backs against a wall, 
and had thrashed and smashed, right and left, 
knocking over the cowardly sneaks, and mash- 
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ing and maiming them on good old EngKsh 
principles. 

'^But they were too many for them/' went 
on Tom, in a glowing indignation. "An English- 
man is a match for half a dozen Frenchmen 
easy ; bnt not for a thousand. And only fancy 
the scoundrels ! they drew their penknives and 
got behind the brave fellows, and stabbed them 
in the back. That^s manly — that's brave 1 
Ain't it V 

Tom made many harangues that day to various 

audiences, and within hearing, whenever he could 

manage it, of various natives of the country — of 

a French gentleman or two, who only smiled and 

passed on. Once the great Leah went by, fiercely 

gesticulating, stooping down to his friend, and 

describing with infinite animation. He had 

been down to see the contest, and was clearly 

enjoying the retribution that had overtaken the 

vile English. Tom raised his voice, threw more 

scorn in, and said very proudly, and with in* 

sufierable oflfensiveness, " We shall have to give 

'em Waterloo over again V* 

It was like galvanism. The two French 

youths twitched and started, their eyes became 

blood- shot, they turned back ; and Tom, scenting 

battle, repeated his phrase, with the talismanic 

word. Leah came striding up, his eyes bloodshot, 

his arms going, his blouse actually trembling. 

^rhere was, indeed, something about to happen, 

9 
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and we all held our breatk. Tom waited for 
them^ his lips cnrUng^ his breath getting a little 
short, his fing^s unconsciously clenched into 
appropriate fighting shape. The two French- 
men came on, and at once poured out a yolley 
of ferocious vituperation utterly unintelligible, 
Leah swaying his arms, putting his chest close 
to Tom's, and his mouth close to Tom's — ('^ Any- 
thing like his rank garlic breath you never !'^ said 
Tom) — and chattering ; his big head over Tom's, 
who remained quite calm, and never stirred or 
retpeated an inch. '^But I was ready for him 
ikll the time, and at the first motion would have 
bad my fist smash on his face.^' At that moment 
one of the gendarmes, whom I have never seen 
fdnce those days, save in Robert Macaire, where 
I feel kindly to them, like old friends of child-r 
Itood, came lounging leisurely down. He was 
the one peace officer of the district, and was 
really as resplendent as white and yellow braid 
ooold make him. This official had reasons for 
being specially wary on this occasion, and came 
leisurely to us, on which the crowd dispersed, 
and Mr. Leah ''drew off,^' talking very loud, 
and banging down his arm, and addressing an 
imaginary audience. 

*'I thought ho meant nothing,^^ said Tom, 
''all wind and froth; just like ^em all round. 
He's double my weight/' added Tom, addressing 
a r^aZ. audience in hia im,petuosity, "and a head 
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over me; but I am to be found anywhere, at 
any time. And that Jack-in-the-box'' — so lie 
contemptuonsly alluded to the gendarme — *' can 
teil him he knows me/' Wonderful creature, 
Tom; so much at home in the world, brave, 
gallant, insolent perhaps^ but certainly won- 
derful ! " I tell you what," went on Tom, 
hastily, ''we'll do something to take down the 
conceit of these firog-eaters. Let us show them 
what we are made of, and that we are not 
ashamed of our country. We'll have a pro- 
cession, boys, and hoist the British flag, too, in 
honour of the day ! " 

At the time we thought this was merely fine 
and figurative language, like the '' nailing to the 
mast," which so often followed, an operation 
even then familiar to us. A British flag could 
not be had nearer than the Southampton packet. 
But we did not know what Tom, as he himself 
assured us, could do When he was excited. We 
were delighted at something coming, something 
to look forward to, and waited anxiously for the 
hour appointed. 

It was one of the fine summer evenings — 
cheap here from their very plenty — soft and 
fragrant, with the light lasting till past ten 
o'clock, and no cloudy night. At nine the 
common re-echoed with the cheerful notes of 
talk and laughter, and along the roadside down 
to the right, where the high road joined, and 
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the trees set in and made an avenue, and the 
lamps hung across from a string, various of the 
natives sauntered by, talking over the day. 
There was a pleasant lull abroad. Suddenly 
Tom appeared among us, emerging from the 
prison-like gate hurriedly. 

^^ Another row with the governor,^^ ho said, 
'^ but I wouldn't fail. Here we are,^^ and to our 
wondering eyes produced what seemed a little 
Cv^unterfeited union-jack ! ^' I got Victorine to 
make it, and gave her instructions myself. Bless 
you ! I know the colours by heart. I told her 
it was the king's flag, or she wouldn't have done 
it. Now, boys, fall in, I say.'' 

Clearly some great " fun" was coming, and 
we did as were bid, and fell in. We started in a 
sort of procession, marshalled by Tom. Uo 
walked at the head. A few loungers stopped to 
look, and wondered. I suppose. But when the 
'' Jack" was unfurled, carried by Tom in person, 
they understood perfectly. "Ay," he said, "ihev 
there^^could be no mistake." At fixed points 
wo were ordered to halt and cheer, which wo 
did with a will. A few squibs, purchased at a 
sou a piece for the occasion, xgavo quite the air 
of afeU'de-joie* Naturally this excited attention. 
Suddenly a little English lad calls out, '^ I say, 
Tom, those orchard fellows are coming !" And 
looking in that direction we saw about a dozen of 
the blouses running out from the apple-trees. 
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'^Haltl^' cried Tom. 

We drew up in a line. We assumed by in- 
stinct their errand must be hostile. Were they 
not our natural enemies? And as they came 
on, another called out, *' And Tom, there's that 
Leah V' 

Tom looked out curiously, shading his eyes, 

and said, '^ I knew when they saw the red '' 

He was not at all familiar with the sacred volume, 
or he would have said that the Lord had de- 
livered the Frenchman into his hands. As it 
was, I recollect some expression answering to the 
sentiment came into his face. 

The ^^ fellows'' came on, gesticulating and 
chattering ; Tom at . once stepping in front and 
waving his flag to them in cheerful encourage- 
ment. It really had the effect of scarlet on a 
bull, and Leah, foaming at the mouth like a 
steer, sputtering awful consonants, in which the 
sound of 8*cray ! and ts ! were conspicuous, 
strode up close, and made a grasp at our 
ensign. 

Tom spoke French well, put his hand on Mr. 
Leah's chest, and said sharply, '^ En arri^re ! 
Que voulez vous V 

The answer was unintelligible. But in a 
moment we heard him speaking very fast and 
fiercely, and Tom answered very lightly and 
slowly ; 

'^ With all my heart. I'll be proud to teach 
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you. Make a ring, boys. I am going to tlirash 
this fellow/' 

In a moment tHe ring was made, the blues 
on one side, the blacks on the other ; the ^^ gen- 
tlemen'^ one way, the plebeians the other. Tom 
would not take off his coat though invited to do 
so. He merely buttoned it tight. The French- 
man threw off his blouse, and appeared in his 
waistcoat. He had a broad chest, a strong arm, 
and the usual tendency of most young Frenchmen 
to fulness below. Tom's was a narrow, wiry chest, 
sliglit arms, a slighter throat, and a pale, delicate 
face. He was a little overgroym, and surveyed 
his opponent smiling. 

I recal that exciting moment now. Many 
years later, seeing a piece called the ^^ Floating 
Beacon,^' in which a combat takes place on the 
deck of a vessel between the atrocious captain of 
th^ craft and a guileless passenger— the way in 
which the abandoned captain prepared himself 
for the combat, his starts, his drawing back, his 
advance on one leg, his gaunt spasms of prepara- 
tions — all suggested something familiar. It soon 
took the shape of Mr. Leah, who tried bis wrists, 
lj0.d them tried by others, whispered his friends, 
and was whispered by them. We did not know 
till later that Mr. Leah wjas a man of reputation 
ia. le hoxe. Tom remained quite quiet, smiling, 
while these preparations were being made* 

I never shall forget the way the Frenchman 
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^ane on. It strack us with something as like 
horror as astonishment. For^ advancing to meet 
kba as if on the ordinary system, he suddenly 
dropped his head, and, with his bullet-like a$ 
frontis, drove straight at Tom's middle. The 
shock was tremendous, and it sent the blood up 
into Tom's pale face, and then the struggle 
began. The savage's strong arms were wound 
tightly round the slender limbs, and he was 
striving to heave him off his legs, and go with 
him to the ground, when, as we all knew, he 
would bite, and kick, and stamp at his fallen foe 
— all fair in the French mode of fighting. Such^ 
at least, was our belief. But Tom, though taken 
by surprise, contrived a clever trip-^he was from 
Cumberland — and, while the native was thus un- 
supported, gave him a desperate heave over to 
one side, and shook himself free. The savage 
looked wildly round, and thirsting for blood, as 
we thought, and a little scared. 

"Now, boys, see how PIl match him this 
time and his wild Indian tricks !" 

Tom waited, still with old contemptuous smite, 
something out of breath, something flushed, but 
with his woman-like fists in a new and suspicions 
attitude ; the ofcher, very red, and breathiug hard 
from his incipient corpulence, crouched down like 
a tiger about to spring. He came on as he had 
done before; Tom received the bullet-head in 
the part he had received it, and having got it 
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there, we saw with delight the splendid reception 
it met with. There was a shower of blows rained 
on the roand coarse head^ rained on the ear, rained 
on the cheek-bones. The delicate fists worked 
as if by steam-power — ^the Frenchman had un- 
wittingly placed his own head ^'in chancery,'' 
a distinction other pugilists are most anxious to 
avoid. We roared and cheered with delight as 
the combatants went round and round, Tom^s 
arms going up and down like a piston, smash- 
ing, pounding, battering, until at last the 
wretched Frenchman had to abandon his stra- 
tegy, and raise a blazing, flaming, mauled face, 
all stripes and welts, from the place into which 
be had thrust it. Then Tom saw his opportunity, 
and following the great Duke's tactics towards 
the close of the day at Waterloo, rushed at him 
as the face was lifted rather wildly, and came on 
it with a crushing ^^left-hander." It was ^^ Up, 
Guards, and at them !" now. Then Tom came 
with the right, and the fellow staggered and 
reeled back. The combat was virtually over. The 
great Leah was defeated, and defeated for ever ! 

That splendid victory of the British arms 
was long remembered. The French power was 
utterly humiliated. They never rallied. We 
might turn into their orchards for challenge or 
even plunder, but they would not rally again. It 
was considered, however, to have done them a 
vast deal of good, and answered as a sort of 

©nile Waterloo. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A CRIME AND SENTENCE. 

Since that time the gallant Tom Butler had been 
establishing a firm and steady footing in our 
family — a status which, to my wondering mind, 
seemed only one of the many incomprehensible 
things about me in the daily scheme of nature. 
For I could readily call to mind a period when 
he was spoken of as a warning, an ill-brought- 
up waif and stray, a disorderly Garibaldian, 
poacher rather, without settlement, and on whom 
the police had an eye. It had been even often 
impressed on me that I was travelling the road 
which would fatally end in making me even as 
" that Butler/^ It was a great proof of his sur- 
passing powers and even fascination, that he 
could bring round such hostile elements, convert 
them in the warmest patrons and admirers, who, 
with really an unblushing inconsistency, would 
now actually quote as '^Mr. Butler,^' the man 
they had so vilified. Nor were they — stranger 
phenomenon still — apparently conscious of their. 
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glaring, and certainly scandalous contradiction. 
Perhaps they did not care how the matter struck 
me, a good deal, perhaps, owing to my own back- 
wardness, and habitual want of interest as to 
contradictions or logical discrepancies. With 
Miss Simpson, in particular, his maimer was all 
but seductive, familiar, and bold, yet not dis- 
respectful; pleasant, complimentary, gay, and 
always ready with a story, and a good one, whose 
last incident always produced a laugh. Such a 
class of character, I have since noticed, is always 
a high favourite with ladies. Indeed I took a 
special pride in this triumphant success of his, 
and was gratified at all these splendid tributes 
to the fascination of his character. 

Now it came to pass, about this time, that 
one of those strange fairs, which used to be a 
feature of certain towns long ago, was about to 
spring up in our city below. Every one looked 
forward to the fair ; every one talked of the fair. 
It was a pretence, to stop expense, the pur- 
chase of articles being put off to that period, and 
being ultimately never bought. Amusements, 
too, were always put off to the time of the fair; 
one meagre visit to the festival being made to 
supply the place of half-a-dozen postponed little 
entertainments. It recurred, I believe, but once 
in every five years, and engines not having yet 
come screaming into the town, it flourished 
exceedingly, and drew strangers from all parts. 
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To this spectacle my eyes liad long fondly turned 
with an eager anticipation. It was to repay all. 
It was almost with a flutter that I dreamed over 
its coming delights. Mr. John spoke of it com* 
placently^ and rather with toleration, as one 
hlase^ and who had seen fairs enough in his day, 
to say nothing of old ^'Bartlemy/' with ''the 
forty thousand people^ and the music, and the 
play-acting, and the Joints. ! the Joints/' he 
said, in pleasant reminiscence, " the creatures of 
the world ! And the legs on them ! I give you my 
word, now, your two arms wouldn^t go round 
'em.'^ From this we knew he was speaking of 
exhibited giants. But though he deprecated 
the coming show — ^indeed, aflFected in his man- 
ner to have seen it often before — I believe he 
was secretly laying out for himself a time of 
great enjoyment. He liked junketings, and 
found them good for his health and spirits. 

At last it arrived. People visiting the 
town for shopping, and other purposes, reported 
wonderfiil stories of the amazing works in pro- 
gress — ^wooden shops beiug set up in the street,, 
whole avenues of houses, theatres, and a vast 
wooden temple of circular form, which, it was 
re|)orted, was intended for a Horsemanship. 
Delightful word ! which made us thrill as with 
tike touch of a talisman, bringing visions of the 
flying sylphs and floating gauze, of the men in 
gold lace with the whips, of exquisite scents and 
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sounds — sceint of sawdust, sounds of brassy music, 
swelling up suddenly, in a vivacious forte, as the 
dappled cream was lashed to his AiUest mettle 
for the last few rounds, while the pursued Eobert 
Macaire, leant inwards in a most alluring way, as 
if he was the spoke of a wheel, and with his 
face turned to the horse's tail, looking out over 
the country to make out his pursuers, closed his 
desperate career by a sudden halt and leap into 
the sawdust. All this, and much more, was 
before us. On a straight gate-post, even in our 
country district, we found a bill or two, flaming 
its fiery characters. All things concuiTcd to 
whet our eagerness; and it was understood, 
though not distinctly promised, that I was to 

go. 

But, as usual, the tempter came to do his 
work. Some agency, that really seemed super- 
natural, interposed maliciously — demons, or Robin 
Goodfellows — that seemed to be told off specially 
to lay traps for me, and make me forfeit all 
enjoyment. It had even come to the evening 
before, and we were all happy, — the family 
actually, I believe, entertaining hopes of a high 
radical refonnation. But the shadow was already 
impending. Fate had begun to do its worst 
already. As I said, there was an uneasy pre- 
sentiment in me. The mischievous bogie, the 
household imp who delighted in laying my 
peculiar weaknesses in my way, would delight in 
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selecting sometliing specially fatal for this tempt- 
ing occasion. 

A good-natured English gentleman had been 
into the fair and had brought out with him a 
fairing that excited general admiration for its 
ingenuity and elegance. It consisted of a pair 
of hand-screens, a species of ornament, I believe 
once in the very highest fashion, and the painting, 
or working, or construction in some way, of such 
articles was considered then the ^^note^' as it 
were, of true ladylike birth and education. Of 
the pair in question, I think with interest even 
now. I have never seen the same princij^les 
applied since, but then the article itself has so 
much gone out of fashion. I shall never forget 
the rapture with which I gazed at the little exhi- 
bition from afar, for I was not to be trusted too 
near. In short, they were little panoramas : 
one displaying the whole course of the Ehine — 
the cities, and bridges, and castles, with which 
that noble river is studded ; the other, a more 
miscellaneous show, more arbitrary in selection, 
And with the unities of adjacent space not 
too strictly looked to. There was Paris, London, 
Berlin, all joined to each other, 'and separated 
only by a few trees or a cloud, so as to prevent 
the houses joining too abruptly and discordantly. 
They were on rollers, and we could wind and 
unwind for a quarter of an hour' together. All 
was gaily-coloured. I must say, even the grown«» 
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up people were interested by the e^diibitioii, and 
Miss Simpson was glad to show her acqaaintance 
with geography by naming the various places. 
They were also shown to Mr. John, who looked 
at them with his head on one side, in a rather 
doubtful way. But as the various towns came 
up he had an " Ah ! to be sure ! ^^ air of recogni- 
tion, as they were all old Mends and familiar to 
him. ^^Eooshia and Prooshia, and the whole 
kit,'^ though he seemed to regard as a fatal de- 
ficiency that there was no presentment of the 
^^Bay o' Biskey.'' 

The feeling with which I regarded this be- 
witching and entrancing performance, being for** 
bidden "to lay a finger, sir,'' on the sacred ark, 
was something compounded of agony and delight; 
At urgent intercession I was permitted to witness 
two, or even three, continuous exhibitions; but 
this surely was meagre contentment. What I 
yearned for was to have it m my hand^, to touch, 
prove, investigate for myself. There was me- 
chanism, secret machinery 'concealed in those 
spiral cylinders, that worked so beautifully. 
This was my department. If I could only be 
allowed to tuni for myself, the act of winding one 
town on after another would be exquisite. . . . ^ 
An opportunity was not long wanting, and on 
that fatal day, the eve of the expedition. 

It came only too easily, without any effort of 
mine. I had warily been watching, and had con^ 
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stracted a rade gate of Prudence before all my 
actions. They all went out for a walkj, I was 
to follow later, and passing by the drawing-room 
door as I came down, I, alas ! caught a vision of 
the two enchanting shows, bestowed wing-like, 
at each corner of the mantelpiece aslant, lying 
angle-wise as was the custom of their kind. It 
was irresistible ; the temptation was beyond hu^ 
man strength, I might now inrestigate without 
hindrance. I defy an anchorite, even the truly pious 

Abbe f who lived close by, to have resisted. 

It was the turn of my destiny. • . . In a second, 
one was in my hand, and I was winding away. 

It was quite an entirely new sensation, so 
different from merely looking on, I suspect 
the engineer had an eye to this when he designed 
the piece. Had proprietorship been combined, 
the whole would have been too exquisite. I am 
not so sure but that the winding was the real 
source of pleasure at the bottom. 

Now, how it was to be accounted for, I know 
not; but for an expert in mechanical matters^ 
such as I always considered myself, it was very 
singular how everything was all but certain to 
" get out of order '* under my skilful investiga- 
tion. This phenomenon did not strike me at the 
time, but it seems odd now. I had just got 
half through Paris, winding with beautiful 
smoothness, when of a sudden, and without 
apparent motive, the movement was checked. 
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The city declined to move further and stuck fast, 
with half the tower of Notre Dame rolled up, 
and a portion of Berlin intruding very incongru- 
ously at the other end. This was no fault on 
its part, it was prepared to move forward; the 
hitch was with the French capital. It seemed 
to me all that was wanted was a steady firm touch 
and pressure, before which this unkindly resist- 
ance must give way — a theory I fancy acquired 
from the exposition of a personal treatment of 
•myself in matters of education. I wound and 
wound, it seemed to yield — alas ! it did indeed ; 
we always rejoice at the victory of mind over 
matter. I was looking curiously at the winch 
alone — it seemed almost too much yielding, 

when 

Horror ! The Seine divided across upwards 5 
the baths, the float there always, rent clean in 
two ; the Pont Neuf above that again, severed ; 
the statue above that, in short the tear stopped 
only at the sky. I could have fainted as 
this appalling destruction flashed upon me. It 
was irreparable. The crash of doom seemed to 
have come. The frightful character of the ofience 
seemed to justify the inveniinn of new tortures, 
to which Damieu's bed of steel would seem child's 
play. The only thing was paste and a layer 
of paper at the back. But my trembling fingers, 
how clumsily they did the office — one> indeed, 
requiring the nicest touch. It was an agitated 
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repair indeed. The paste lumpy and clotted to 
a degree (the more convenient gum had not then 
been so much exploited) , with a supported piece 
of paper, much too thick for the purpose, formed 
a horrid welt. I saw in a second nothing conld 
be done. It would not dry ; if it did, it would 
not wind, the paste, oozing out between the join- 
ing, smeared the colours. 

In this fearfulness, with no hope apparent, it 
was quite as well, and for the best, that the 
police should appear suddenly on the scene and 
end the struggle. The relief was on the whole 
better, because the deferred agonies of expected 
detection, sustained during a whole night and 
morning, it may be, would have added to the sting 
of punishment. It was like the habitual male- 
factor who has run down a cul-de-sac unwittingly, 
after a long chase, and surrendered to the oflScers. 
I was taken red-handed, as it were — the des- 
troyed property, paste, etc., in my hand. They 
had all returned from an instinct (they said) ; I 
might be setting the house on fire, breaking 
china, etc. ; but this they had never counted on. 

The elegant toy : Mr. ^s present — it was 

more cries than words — bewilderment assumed 
the place of anger. It was too serious to be dealt 
with without a council, for it was assumed, of 
course, as in all previous cases, that it was done 
on purpose, with a mere savage craze for destruc- 
tion. ^'Oh, Tou wickcfl, Rcnnclnlous fellow. AVill 

]0 
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nothing teach^ nothing cure you? Is nothing 
sacred for you? Wliat are we to do with him?" 
etc. There was all the despair, the utter hope- 
lessness of dealing with so hardened a criminal. 
I did feel hardened and enraged ; looked doggedly 
and defiantly; for I knew the delightfiil fore- 
ordained day was gone from me — ^forfeited for 
ever. That being led off straight into confinement, 
before being summoned before the privy council, 
was of course to be expected. 

But I was detained without going through 
that probation. The hours rolled by, and no 
officer came. The prison meals were duly brought 
in, but not a word was spoken. This mystery — 
as if the sin was too great for the ordinary com- 
mission of life — all but appalled me. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BSPBIEVB. 

In this impriscmment the whole night paBsed 
awaj^ and^ to my astonishineiit^ without any 
jailor coming to visit me, or to propose fre^ 
punishment. Was the sky going to fall — an 
earthquake or other convulsion about to disturb 
existing arrangements? Hitherto it had been 
as effect after cause, a domiciliary visit witii 
threatening and inquisitorial interrogation; 
menaces of fresh tortures if confession, tears, or 
other exhibition of penitence— but, too often, I 
fear, simulated — did not speedily follow. A 
night of agony succeeded, and of doubt; for 
the suspense as to punishment almost amounted 
to punishment itself. The dreadful night- 
mare of the forfeited — the fatally, and, to a 
certainty, forfeited, joy, hung before me Eke a 
black cloud. But, with the morning, when 
die jailors had come, the regulation prison diet 
did not take the actual shape of bread and 
water. 
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That morning went by. From tlie cell win- 
dows I conld hear the sound of fluster and pre- 
paration — the closing of rivets, as it were — ^the 
tinkling of hammering on female armour. I 
knew what all that meant — holiday fitting out, 
and cheerful decoration for a festival, perhaps 
the most piquant part of the whole, because 
founded in anticipation. There were spasmodic 
rushes up and down, past the prison door even. 
At last they were ready. I saw them all go out 
in procession, gay as finery could make ^em, 
for a long day's happiness. Some wistful glances 
were cast behind, but duty required that, for the 
prisoner's own good, there should be no com- 
punction shown. They were all gone to the 
fair. Later, Mr. John was seen to go forth on 
his account, with his black walking-cane — always 
symbol of high gala for him. He, I believe, went 
with a party of ladies, semi-French, and to whom 
he addressed his compliments in their own tongue. 
Was it any wonder, or a sign of human weak- 
ness, that defiance, sulk, sense of outrage — all 
should have given way; and, when all hostile 
ears were far away, that the prisoner should have 
howled outright? Who shall say that it was 
unworthy under that sense of disappointment 
and persecution ? 

Hours went by, the evening began to draw 
on. They were of course amusing themselves 
rioting, so it seemed to me at that moment. The 
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darkness began to fall, and no relief. I was 
not exactly under lock and key, but the moral 
restraint was the same, it being strictly forbidden 
to stir from that charmed circle. 

It was about six o'clock, and despair and 
dogged obstinacy had taken the place of resist- 
ance — I could not call my temper resignation— 
when I heard the sound of men^s footsteps, or 
what seemed men's steps compared with the 
female despotism under which I groaned. I 
heard a cheerful voice, boisterous, loud, not re- 
strained by any obsequious respect to the genius 
loci, " Where is he, where on earth is he V* 

"Oh Tom, TomP' I roared, "it is you. 
Here I am ! ^' 

The hero stood before me, his generous face 
looking on me. 

" Why, what's all this, my lad ?" he went on 
in his cheering and encouraging way ; " I met 
them down at the fair, that is, that old gentleman, 
John. ^Ah, it's a poor thing,' he said, 'my 
poor fellow, my poor fellow ! ' I found out ' my 
poor fellow * was you, kept in durance vile. I 
tell you what, you're to come with me down 
to the fair; we'll be just in time for the 
monkeys.'* 

" Just in time for the monkeys," I repeated, 
rubbing my eyes, while a rush of agitation and 
fear was made to my lips. " And they told you 
this ?" 
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''No matter aboat that/^ said Tom; ''get 
jour liat, my fine fellow^ and don't press me. 
You wouldn't like me to miss the monkeys ?" 

But was lie sure — could there be no mift- 
take? Had they^ she — ^the greater she^ given 
instmctions ? "Oh^ I answer forj that/' saad 
Tom. 

We were on the road in a moment^ hunying 
throng the dear night air^ speeding down the 
hill into the town glimmering with lights below^ 
jnst^ as Tom said^ as if it was a card stuck all 
over with pin holes. There was the sea beyond^ 
with its stray light or two— the English packet 
coming in or going out. It was amazing how 
we got over the ground, and cantered down the 
hilL The steps we took flying, my tongue— I 
was always loquacious — ^kept pace vrith our feet- 
Tom stimulated me by an occasional reminder 
tihat " we should be late for the monkeys." 

At last here we were ; here was the fair : all 
. wood, all people, all colours, and all a blaze. From 
half a dozen comers and quarters came the sound 
of fiur music, all drum and bang, and cracked 
trumpeting, coming, as it were, smothered from 
under blankets. Tar-pots were blazing on the 
ground at doors, in rings round booths and tents, 
azkd crowds were pouring in to all those doors in 
long bladk strings. But, above all, the place 
seemed given up now and for evermore, to that 
one pastime, which seemed to my boyish mind. 
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to raise the Prencli people far above all the 
other nations of Europe — ^namely^ their equestrian 
merry-go-rotmds. The whole place looked to 
be astride^ or else packed into those peculiarly 
inconvenient cars, which seemed to have been 
borrowed from balloons for the occasion. I 
respected the stout Frenchmen who sat on their 
wooden horses, and enjoyed their exercise with 
far more zest than they would have done cor- 
responding motion, sitting on real flesh and 
blood. The difference seemed to me very trifling ; 
besides there was a regularity and uniformity in 
the motion, to say nothing of the safety. I 
looked at these flying squadrons with a wistful 
gaze : even one short gallop at the cost of a sou ; 
but there was not time, and Tom was hurrying 
me on to this huge tent. 

^^ Now, my boy," he said, suddenly, " I must 
tell you that I did this on my own hook, as 
they caU it.'^ 

'^ What, they don't know 1'^ I said, starting 
back, as the horror of the situation flashed on 
me. To have defied the laws, broken prison — 
this was an awful state of things indeed. '^ So 
we must make the best of it,'* went on Tom 
Butler, '^ and as we are iu for it, as well make 
the best of it, and enjoy what is before us." 

This was, indeed, a desperate view. But I 
was no hardened malefactor ; and the thought I 
knew would poison all the bowl. 
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" Oil, Tom/' I said, ^^ why did yoa do this ?" 
At that moment the dram, and the soand of 
the cracked brass horns, came over to us from 
under the blankets with delightfdl and most 
seductive invitations, accompauied, as ic seemed 
to me, by a hoarse voice giving out jokes, and- a 
chorus of laughter that seemed to have been 
hitherto withheld for the sole purpose of hearing 
every word of the exquisite concert, and with- 
held with even pain. It was too much — we were 
losing everything. I caught sight of a pictorial 
emblazonment outside, of monkeys seated in a 
row, at a sort of family meal. Everything con- 
spired, and without exactly enunciating the 
proverb, apres moi le deluge, whose refined 
and parable-like bearing would have been unin- 
telligible, I adopted the principle underlying it, 
and shut my eyes to all consequences. We 
went on, and the delightful scenes opened on 
me ; the crowds, the laughing and enjoying face, 
THE STAGE, the gay plays — I was absorbed in a 
laoment. 

On the stage a banquet was going on. A 
gentleman in black was describing, and his com- 
pany, consisting of half a dozen monkeys of 
various sizes, with a live cat or two, and one 
poodle dog, the expression of whose face seemed 
to show that he felt keenly the degradation of 
his position and the company he was forced to 
associate with, were engaged at a sort of family 
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meal. They were dressed sumptuously, not to 
say grotesquely ; but that view did not strike me 
then in anything — for everything concerned was 
appropriate, as, of course. 

They had gone through some most diverting 
performances, when Tom touched me and said : 
^' I say, look at them ; by Jove I" I did look 
there; and, as he said "by Jove,'' a little 
procession was entering. Miss Simpson, the 
head of the family, Mr. John — the sisters — ^in 
short, here they come to seize me — to recapture, 
and drag me back to the forsaken dungeon. But 
the gallant Tom came to the rescue. "Don't 
mind," he said; "it was I who brought you 
in to this. I'll see you through it." 

In a moment he was with them. I waited, in 
miserable expectancy; for it was a terrible offence 
against the great moral law of our household. But 
whoever then resisted Tom — what lady ? And I 
believe, later in life, when he was well grown up, 
he might make the same boast. There were 
smiles of welcome; Miss Simpson bridling; 
room was being made for him; but he was 
speaking earnestly. A start. They were all 
looking my way. Severity — sternness. But, as 
I say, who could resist Tom ? Two minutes 
did the work. He beckoned me over. I was 
among them, and a generous amnesty was pro- 
claimed. 

I saw the monkeys nearly twice over; for 
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we had come in when it was half oyer. Ah! 
Tom was a fine fellow^ and had that gift, for 
which I envy a few people even now, of being 
able ^' to do things ^^ — to carry his point by ear- 
nestness, argument, or persuasion. I should say 
that gift was worth from two hundred to a thou- 
sand a year at least. They are so many who 
always return unsuccessfuL 

That was a very happy night. We walked 
home up the hill towards midnight, Mr. John 
bringing np the rear, like a Corporal Trim ; Tom 
chatting all the way, the life and soul of us ; and, 
I am glad to say, the amnesty, even in his ab- 
sence, was loyally observed. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

COUNO! COCKROACH. 

The exciting Leah victory was long talked of, 
and, curious to say, excited a sort of bitter 
international feeling even among the grown-up 
residents. The bearing of the brave Tom Butler 
under his really luxurious laurels, rather tended 
to inflame this tone of mind ; and as he strode 
by, contemptuous, haughty, British in every 
look and motion, men in blouses, who knew him 
perfectly, and the mortification which the honour 
of France had received at his hands, muttered, 
or uttered loudly, their odious and accustomed 
taunts. Tom, however, was quite ready for 
them — ^for any size, weight, age, or rank; they 
read as much in his looks. ''What did he 
care ? " he said. '' The laws of nature had or- 
dained that one Enghshman was worth,^' etc. We 
were fond, certainly in the worst taste, of 
marching in triumphal bands, with our hands 
in our pockets — such of us as had reached to 
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that convenience of honour — as though we were 
on the look-out for combatants. 

Of one member of the community I have not 
yet mentioned, and who, indeed, with his family, 
aflfected to be a kind of seigneur and kept him- 
self apart. They had a lovely place, or domain, 
full of greenhouses and hothouses, charming 
gardens, and a house laid out luxuriously. The 
name was Cocq la Eoche, one of the oldest legi- 
timate families in France, they told us — an ancient 
Normandy house ; for whom we had, of course, 
the most just contempt, as not being English, 
where, as everyone knew, was to be found the 
only old families and nobility. These pretenders 
we really looked upon without affectation, as one 
might lords and dukes upon the stage. Tom 
explained the whole thing to us quite clearly. 
"In France, you know, every fellow can be 
a count if he likes. It just costs a few 
francs.^^ 

This gentleman's name, then, was something 
like M. de Cocq la Roche— or something that 
sounded like it. We, of course, were not to be 
troubling ourselves with ridiculous sounds of the 
kind, and at once transformed him into " Count 
Cockroach,'^ a name by which he was invariably 
spoken of even to Frenchmen. He was a count and 
general in the army of France, and a Bourbonist. 
He had married a German lady of rank and wealth, 
by whose means — (^* Fancy an Englishman,'^ 
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Tom said '^ spunging on his wife in that way ! ") — 
the gardens and greenhouses were kept up. 
But it was said that the general and his lady did 
not get on well. She was a good deal with her 
friends, in her own country. '^ The nasty fellow 
beats her/^ said Tom ; " every Frenchman can 
do that" And though this assumption was 
quite gratuitous — a coinage of Tom's own preju- 
dice — we accepted the story as perfectly true, 
on his high guarantee. 

We often used to see him walking in his 
grounds, with his two boys, " the young sucking 
counts/' as Tom said again, explaining to us that 
every fellow's son in France became a count ; so 
there might be fifty in one family. Oftener I used 
to see him at his gate, a really fine, soldierly man, 
of the French general type, grey, close-cropped 
head, grey moustache and tuft, and copper- 
coloured cheeks. There was a great dignity 
about him, and he really had served with the 
bravery of his countrymen. But we set him 
down as a genuine impostor. 

"Look at his little scraps of ribbon stuck 
about him. I'll bet you he has a trunk full, up 
stairs, of paste stars and orders." So he had; 
and it did not strike us what unconscious in- 
genuity it was in Tom Butler to give the simple 
truth this turn. 

Once, a marshal of France came to stop with 
him, — a great occasion ; and we were all infinitely 
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amiised^ as we saw a sentry-box on a small hand- 
cart coming toiling np the hill^ to be set up at 
the generals gate. A sentry was posted there. 
" Fancy^^ as Tom remarked in the harangae he 
delivered within a few feet of the soldier^ ^'fimoy 
an English officer^ the great Dook of VHcrngtong," 
added he^ raising his voice for the benefit of the 
sentry; '' so they call him — ^imagine Mm putting 
up with such tomfoolery.^' We were amazed at 
his hardihood, he was so brave and reckless. 
The fellow in the box has his masket, bayonet, 
side-arms, etc. But this was the secret of Tom's 
influence. 

Count Cockroach's two sons were, I am sure, 
perfect young gentlemen in their way. The eldest 
was about twelve," already a Httle dandy, pale 
and yellowish, like most French boys, dressed 
always like a Parisian exquisite, a lady's collar 
fastened with a pink ribbon round his delicate 
neck, with a little pair of patent leather boots, 
a cane, and a hat. None of us, not even Tom, 
wore hats. Not that we considered it inferiority 
in our hero. How did he explain it in a recent 
speech — ^* The idea of an English gentleman 
going about his country-place with a thing like 
tliat on his head. The greatest duke in the 
country would be ashamed to do it. But these 
fellows must be always at their play-acting." It 
was thus, indeed, that Tom inflamed the minds of 
his followers — unconsciously, I believe. This 
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gentleman's nai^e was "Edouard" — Neddy 
Cockroach^ in faot. He had a cold eye, a self- 
possession worthy of a man of forty. 

It was this, I belieye, that Tom secretly 
grudged him. He would walk past our Uttle 
crowd, despising our derisive faces with an air 
perfectly contemptuous. He used sometimes 
lean on his little brother's arm, as if he was 
elderly. They were both intended for the army, 
Albert and Edward. We were present when 
'^ Neddy '' met a friend and contemporary at his 
own gate, and actually kissed him on both cheeks. 
We set up quite a roar at this ludicrous proceed- 
ing. Our leader was not with us at the time, but to 
our surprise the young fellowstrode towardsus,and 
with the most haughty air, ordered us ''to get away 
from the gate.'' He motioned us back like a gen- 
darme, adding if he caught us there again, he would 
'' call the men." Looking at us straight, he then 
took his friend's arm, and shut the gate coolly in 
our faces. It was no want of courage on our side ; 
but we were, for the first time, on our own re- 
sources, and quite taken back. We were, in 
fikjfc, a rabble. When he was gone, we recovered 
ourselves. What impudence ! What did he 
mean ? Who was he 7 his father a sham general, 
beating his wife, etc. But when the incident 
was reported to Tom, he seemed to take quite an 
nnexpected view. 

No," he said gravely, '' you shouldn't have 
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done that. He was right. It was uncivil — ^we 
have the character of the nation to keep up here. 
If fellows choose to kiss each other all day long — 
as I have seen old fellows doing, and turn 
themselves into girls — ^well, it^s their own affair. 
But it's the custom of the place, you know.^^ 

Thus rebuked, we — the rabble — felt we had 
made a mistake. But the brave Tom re-assured 
us. Leave it all to him ; he himself would look 
after these gentry in future, not that they were a 
suitable match for him; but he seemed to in- 
sinuate that, in case of further insult, he would 
look to the general, or the ^' Marshal of France " 
himself for satisfaction. We were awe-stricken 
at this. 

Now, as I was to take a conspicuous part in the 
transactions that followed immediately, I think I 
will be pardoned for recurring more directly to 
my own peculiar position at this period. After 
a warm debate in the family, and several divisions, 
it was determined that the usual promotion from 
one shape of apparel to another of more dignity, 
should take place in my instance. There were 
many misgivings, and no less a number of pro- 
phecies, as to the questionable prudence of this 
step. Even a clergyman, I believe, was con- 
sulted, who shook his head over the business. 
By some it was considered the first step on the 
road downwards to ruin. An example was quoted 
of young Dei^went, who, from the hour he had got 
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into jackets^ had never done good; but the 
argument was weak, for neither had he, before 
he had been thus invested. The green frocks, 
belts, etc., were at last fairly condemned, and a 
French artificer called in. This gentleman pro- 
duced a very elegant specimen of his skill — a 
charming blue cloth gilet, richly brod^. I remem- 
ber he spoke with great disparagement of the 
younger Cockroaches, charging them with wearing 
garments of inferior cut, pattern, and materials, 
pledging his honour to the fact — the truth 
being, that they got their coats from the very 
first professor in Paris. A proposal that I should 
have a hat, following of course, this illustrious 
precedent, threw me into a most awkward em- 
barrassment, to say nothing of my public con- 
sistency, I who had joined in the indecent jeers 
at the unpopular covering. There was danger of 
actual unpopularity; danger, too, to the article 
— nothing is so fickle as a mob — for which I 
would be reasonably held responsible; danger, 
also, to my private person. It was actually 
resolved on. My faint remonstrance was set 
down to an incurable taste for low habits, dress, 
etc. ; but a fitful and almost arbitrary change — 
and a happy notion that I was not to be trusted 
with the care of such a thing, would dirty, or 
smash, or take it to pieces — ^providentially caused 
the scheme to be abandoned. 

I recollect the first Sunday on which I was 

11 
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thns robed trimnphantly. Unconsciously I foimd 
that the family were forced, as it were^ to assume 
a tone of slightly more respect. So mnch^ how- 
ever^ is there in dress^ that I was requested to 
go out and take a walk — show myself to the 
world, as it were; and on returning complacently, 
was not a little disgusted to find the windows of 
our mansion lined to inconvenience with females 
watching the effect. This proceeding seemed to 
me unworthy, and wholly childish. Had they 
never seen a jacket before ? Surely it was no nine 
days^ wonder. This sort of staring was so vulgar. 
I motioned, impatiently, that they should with- 
draw, or I should close the exhibition, and they 
obeyed, good humouredly. Mr. John was half 
complimentary, half sarcastic, in his approbation. 
'' Now I was something like ! Now I looked like 
a real gentleman. Well, you may wear ! Well, 
you may wear !" A kind of form of incantation, 
or compliment, which he had for every new 
article of dress first worn in the family. It was 
supposed to convey a sort of benediction. 

But our domestic climate was the most vari- 
able in the world. Going out to show myself to 
Tom and my other friends, one of them, a mean 
and envious soul, secretly marked some device 
in red paint or chalk on the back. In rabbles of 
this sort, no tie of communion or fellowship binds. 
Unconsciously I carried in my decoration, and 
was received with screams of horror. Then 
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followed a painful scene. I was mcnrable — 
nothing would do — ^nothing had any effect on 
that hardened nature. I was incurably low, and 
low I ever should be. There was the gallows — 
sending to sea, disgrace, everything all over 
again. The beautiful jacket, only a few hours 
old ! What was to be done ? What was to be 
done? Tears on the sofa ; females clustering round 
and consoling; other females huddling off the 
prisoner to a private dungeon. But this was as 
nothing compared with the event that was im- 
pending, and with which the beautiful new jacket 
was somehow* connected. 

I come back to the junior Cockroaches. 
Mention has been made of the brave Tom^s feel- 
ing towards them, which might seem, though it 
did not to our rabble mind, a little petty in so 
great a chieftain. The truth was, it had travelled 
to him that the elder youth had spoken of his 
late victory over Leah, as a poor exploit ; that it 
was not a fair match; that he knew plenty of 
boys at his school who could have beaten the 
Englishman; in fact, that he himself would not 
be unwilling to maintain the honour of his 
country, though overmatched — and here was the 
sting — ^if he could be sure that his adversary 
was of equal station. This insult Tom did not 
tell his followers of, but Jihere was a general 
embarrassment how to deal with it. 

It was mere servants' rumour that was 
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accountable for it ; and nothing but discredit or 
disgrace could result to him from an encounter 
with one so little his match. I do believe Tom 
was seriously hesitating as to the general himself^ 
whom he was now inclined to admit graciously, 
might be a man of honour, and have a sort of 
French courage. Well, it came to pass, that one 
Sunday evening, when the effect of the new 
jacket had been a good [deal impaired by repe- 
titions (and in justice to the authorities, I must 
own, I found it impossible to keep it from acci- 
dents of the most absurd sort, upsetting tea, ink, 
white paint, etc., so that it was really shabby 
abeady), we were out in a small party, I am 
afraid bent on mischief. Tom was not with us, 
being engaged, I believe, in one of the most 
terrible altercations, with his one-armed father, 
that had yet occurred. Something about a bill, 
I think, for Tom was expensive, and required 
money for his own purposes. I was supposed to 
be in jail in my own room, which looked out on 
the garden, under sentence to learn by heart a 
whole chapter in the New Testament. The 
better to secure this end, the key of the room 
was in the pocket of one of the family, who were 
out at evening pr^ers, I beKeve, whither I was 
" not fit^^ to be taken. 

It was a charming evening. I knew, though 
at the back of the house, that the villagers were 
on the green amusing themselves — that calces 
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were being sold — that kites were being flown — 
that squibs were being let off — ^that clods were 
being thrown, and all sorts of diversions rampant. 
I heard the cheerful cries, I could distinguish 
even the voices of my own English friends. 
This was too much ; there was no diflSculty with 
the window, indeed it had not been secured at 
all ; for it was believed I was not yet so aban- 
doned as to perpetrate that moral offence, which 
was, indeed, almost burglarious. But the tempta- 
tion was too strong, and I stepped out. As I 
joined my party I was received with a shout of 
welcome ; indeed, I often thought that with fair 
opportunity, and not thus hampered by female 
domestic tyranny, I could easily have fixed my- 
self in the post of second, or deputy-leader, under 
Tom. But the peculiar and harassing relations 
with the house, the abrupt departures, the being 
sent for — greater disgrace — ^by a female servant : 
^' You're to come in at once. Master Sidney !'' 
these made getting to office almost insuperable. 
Still I was popular, and known to have a dogged 
bravery, which at home was considered stubborn- 
ness, but abroad, valour. 

We were in great spirits that evening ; some 
one had money, and had bought from the old 
woman who carried the hollow drum on her back, 
a vast store of what Tom called, very happily, 
the '^ tea and sugar papers,^' those twisted thru 
cakes, which the French unmeaningly, and in 
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their own unmeaning tongue style '^ plea- 
sure/^ They were certainly delicious dainties. 
'^Pleasure!" said we, and Tom also; ^^ was there 
ever such rot ! calling a cake pleasure ! " We 
always asked the old woman for a tea and sugar 
paper — ^a name we forced her to understand, in 
time as we thought, though it was more natural 
to suppose she guessed our meaning, as it was the 
commodity she dealt in. Thus exhilarated, we 
came by our enemy^s castle very gaily, and there 
on the low waU, only three feet high or so, saw 
the young Cockroaches sitting. They had two 
Paris friends and contemporaries sitting with 
them. Their father was afar off, walking slowly 
round the garden with a military friend. The 
youths looked at us with calm smiles and con- 
tempt, and one of us who knew French well, 
reported that the younger Count Cockroach had 
said that there were " some of that canaille of 
low English who came over, and spoiled the 
place.^^ Again, had Tom been with us, this in- 
sult would have been taken up in some shape. 
We did not know what to do; we were not 
ready at offensive French; for that matter 
neither were they at insulting English, but we 
should have to begin. 

A fooliBh hanger-tn of our party, rather tole- 
rated as a sort of camp-follower, with more idleness 
than courage, and more mendacity than either, 
musthave done it. Though he denied it, afterwards 
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i^iispicion quickly settled on him. For^ as we 
passed the gate^ the elder Cockroach came oat, 
his eyes flashing, a broken egg-shell in his hand. 
He walked straight to me^ a most unfair selection. 
''How dare you,^^ he said, ''you low scum of 
English ; how dare you attempt to throw this at 
my brother ^" In a second he had crushed the 
egg-shell down between the collar and neck of 
the boy that was next to him, and with his left 
hand, gave me, yes, me ! a sort of back-handed 
slap on the cheek. In a second I had leaped 
forward to avenge myself, not at all indisposed 
to bring it to that issue so long sought. But 
almost at once the general was standing in the 
gateway. 

" Come in, Edward,^' he said, sternly, " and 
take no notice of these ill-brought-up raga- 
muffins. And you,^^ he said to us, " get away at 
once. I shall send a gendarme round to-morrow 
morning to all your parents to complain. Get 
away, do you hear ?" 

He waited with his hand on the gate* We 
were awed by this officer, and slunk off, rather 
ingloriously. But the moment we were alone and 
in a favourite comer of the field, our true feeling, 
returned. There was but one sense, one impres- 
sion — the insult must be ^enged. I own ta 
being so transported with fiiry and mortification, 
I could have sat down and cried. I would have 
gone back at once to the wall and challenged my 
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enemy, but was in mortal terror of the old 
general and his gendarmes, and the picture of 
being brought home to yet greater terrors. 

It was agreed that nothing should — ^indeed it 
was known that nothing could — be done without 
Tom. The gallant fellow was seen striding to- 
wards us. bursting away, uo doubt, from a frightful 
encounter with the one-armed '^ governor .^^ He 
saw there was something wrong, and was instantly 
told. He rubbed his hands with delight. 

" The very thing/* he said, '^ nothing could 
have fallen out better. We have got 'em on the 
hip, at last.'' 

We only imperfectly understood this meta- 
phor. '' Hip ! " we were thinking- 

'^As for you," he said, turning to the one 
whose collar and throat had been so curiously 
dealt with, and to which some yolk and fragments 
were still adhering, ^Hhat is not so much, 
unless you like afterwards to take it up ; " he 
said this musingly. ^^But we can see. But 
you," he added turning to me 
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rd like," I said, feverishly, '^to— to-Oh! 
I know I could thrash him ; but that old general," 
and our faces fell. 

Never mind him," said Tom, impetuously, 
he is a gentleman and a soldier." 
Tom was unconsciously restoring his enemy 
all his former honours. 

"S3 will understand these things. If his 
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son insults a gentleman, lie will make him give 
tlie satisfaction of a gentleman. I wish to 
lieaven, my dear fellows, I could decently take the 
whole thing on myself. But, you see, it wouldn't 
l^e fair at all. I could eat up that young Cock- 
roach. But leave it all to me, I'll settle every- 
thing.'' 

On that exciting evening as I stole back and 
was about making entrance through my opened 
window, I found the room already occupied by a 
guard. They had not gone it seemed, to evening 
service. They had returned prematurely; I had 
been sent for to fiU up the time by repeating my 
chapter. I was immediately led before the justices 
sitting upstairs. Another painful scene of the usual 
pattern followed — tears, gallows, sea, as before.. A 
favourite kite was confiscated for ever, to be given 
away to-morrow to an exceedingly well-brought- 
up boy in the neighbourhood. I was not to be 
allowed to play with boys any more, and was 
to be kept in separate confinement all the 
following day — a day when there was a little 
festival somewhere, to which the family were 
going ; in this great trial I assumed of course 
the hardened malefactor air, made myself appear 
odious, and was removed to my cell with the 
usual formalities. 

I was not acute enough at that time of life to 
see the bearing that this sentence might have on 
my personal honour and reputation. The truth 
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was, I knew I was in the brave Tom's hands, 
who would never let me thus suffer. The scene 
with the young count indeed completely paled 
the terrors of that later one, and I thought it 
over again and again. . 

It was after the order for bed had been 
given, and I was riding at anchor in what was 
then a most sweet haven, that I thought I heard 
a faint tapping at the window, and a low ^'hist ! 
I say.*' I knew the voice, it was Tom's. In 
our district, and in those times, there was no 
barring or bolting of gates. Everything was 
open, and robberies unknown. I got up softly, 
opened the window as softly, and saw the figure 
of Tom, shadowy, with the dark garden trees for 
a background, and the moon behind them again ; 
the whole effect most delightfully mysterious. It 
was a chapter out of a novel, and I was grateful 
to him for coming in this dramatic way. 

" It's all right," he said ; *^ I've managed it 
splendidly. There'll not be a hitch. And I 
must say that young Cockroach has behaved 
very, fairly and honourably." 

" That will do me no good," I said, thinking 
an apology was due ; '* he hit me on the face, and 
I wont " 

^^ No you wont, of course," said Tom, good 
humouredly, " and I want you fbot to wont. I'll 
tell you : I wrote him a note — civil, of course — 
and all that," said Tom, making a concession. 
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and in his own mfernal jargon^'^ he added^ 

makiiig another equally handsome; '^and the 

fellcw came out to me and behaved really very 

like a gentleman. I told him he could not expect 

fellows, and EngUshmen, a]}ove all, to put up with 

treatment of that sort ; and that, in our country, 

if ar fellow chose to use his hands in that waj^ ho 

always expected to be called to account for it, 

and did account for it. That was our way. 

What do you think the fellow says, but that ' it is 

tlieir way too, as I surely must know ? ' I said I 

neither kaew nor cared — that it wasn^t the 

point,^^ added Tom, always grossly inconsistent, 

for he had raised the point ; ^^ and the thiag, I 

said, would be to give satisfaction, and fight you. 

^With pleasure,^ says he, ^on one condition: 

that your friend gives his word of honour that he 

is a gentleman by birth. We are the oldest 

family, you know.^ I believe the fellow wanted 

to slip off in this way ; but I soon stopped that 

gap. In short, my boy, we are all to be down at 

the plantation in the hollow, near Sanvic, at 

two to-morrow, and you can pound him to a 

jelly, to your hearths content.^^ 

^' Can I/' I said, seizing Tom ; '^ oh, I am so 
obliged to you.^^ Suddenly I recollected the 
sentence for to-morrow. " Oh ! I forgot.^^ 

^^ Forgot I " said Tom, '^ what have you for- 
gotten V' 

With a second flash, it seemed to me that I 
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should not publisli abroad my buiniliation and 
punishment. It would be misconstrued. And so 
I said, desperately, " Two o'clock and the plan- 
tation. Yes, 1^11 go." 

'^ But what did you forget ? '' repeated Tom, 
curiously. " You know,'' he added gravely, 
" you must see that there is no mistake, or any 
thing to interfere ; for this is a case where the 
honour of the country is at stake." 

^^All right," said I, hopelessly, '^I under- 
stand. You may depend on me." 

'^ I don't want to depend on you," said Tom ; 
'^ it's your own business, quite." Afterwards he 
told me he was really afraid I wasn't quite 
straight in the business, and he almost wished 
it had been little Quick, who was as eager at a 
Frenchman as a game cock. 

After he was gone, it came on me again, with 
a third flash, in what an awfiil position I stood. 
It gave me a tolerable anticipation of similar 
dilemmas, which were to come later, in public 
life. But the responsibility was a far greater 
burden then; for the shoulders were so unequal. 
As the night grew on, the situation became in- 
vested almost with horror. There was my 
HONOUR at stake — my reputation — that of Old 
Bnoland I What was I to do, if by some cruel 
concatenation — and we all know, personally, cir- 
cumstances will arrange themselves as if pur- 
posely — ^what was I to do ? As I had often 
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read -witli admiration in the novels^ " On the one 
side Iionour, and love of conntry^ on the other 
duty and interest;" or, rather^ on the other 
side restraint, and possibly — indeed, certainly — 
cKastisement. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MY FIRST DUEL. 

With the next day my manner and bearing was 
so disturbed and uneasy, as I underwent my 
sentence, that I am sure the authorities, though 
they were not intelligent enough to know what 
was on, could still guess that there was some un- 
defined conspiracy — some scheme of wickedness 
working within me, which should put all good 
citizens on their guard. At an early period of 
the day, the kite was brought forth — confiscated 
by a sort of solemn official e^ct, accompanied by 
a severe though short moral warning. On 
another occasion a tear of mine would have 
attended that splendid specimen; but my 
thoughts were waudering off to a more impor- 
tant matter. My HONOUR was at stake. Yet this 
was construed into a fresh instance of appalling 
hardness of heart. Great effects had been 
hoped from the kite. I am not so sure but that 
if a suitable display of penitence had been ex- 
hibited, or an abject appeal, with the throwing 
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oneself on the mercy of the court, that the 
aerial monument would have been spared ; but 
this insensibility was considered conclusive. I 
was indeed given over, to a reprobate sense, and 
the kite given over to some Marie or Josephine, 
to be borne to the fortunate donee. Mr. John 
flatly declined to make '^ a holy show*' of him- 
self by carrying the ''likes o^ that along the 
public roads.'' 

They went off to the fSte about twelve 
o'clock. Blubbering was expected, according 
to precedent ; for, at the last moment, cocks and 
hydrants would always burst, and the waters 
gush out in a plaintive gurgling. I was not 
thinking of the/ei^6 at all, but of the encounter — of 
the hour — of the man — ^and as, with an agitated 
metaphor, I might be allowed to consider him. 
How 071 *earth was it to be done ? My hoi^oue 
was at stake. Miss Simpson, originally intended 
to be one of the* party, was required to stay 
behind, in a very ill humour, to do duty as a 
police-officer. Mr. John was also ordered to 
support her, as a reserve — a direction which he 
received in silence. He was partial to the French 
societies ; and, when the party had fairly set out, 
appeared in his best coat, a clean white tie, with 
his silver-headed walking-stick, and walked off 
coolly to the/<sfe. 

Then my imprisonment — agony, rather — ^be- 
gan. It was one — ^it was half-past — the planta- 
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tion at Sanvic was a good twenty minutes^ walk. 
Miss Simpson — ^wounded, resenting the harsli 
act of oppression — determined to carry out her 
office. With a savage scrupulosity she clung 
to her post. At a quarter to two, I observed 
from the drawing-room — to convenience herself, 
she insisted I should pursue my studies there — 
I saw stray and scattered members of our force 
looking up anxiously. They could not make it 
out, and were disturbed. They purposed com- 
ing on the ground, with their "man,'^ a little 
triumphantly. At ten minutes to two, Tom 
Butler appeared in &ont, looking eagerly, as if 
to see into the drawing-room, then whispering 
to his fellows. I had a horrid instinct what 
that whisper was about. My fair fame was 
being blasted. And could I blame them ? The 
whole looked ugly — ^very ugly; it seemed as 
though I was shirking. 

" Don't be looking off your book, sir,'' Miss 
Simpson said, viciously. '^ Don't be looking out 
of the window." 

There was nothing to look at. They Were 
gone on, I supposed, having a futile notion that 
I, through sheer ardour, had hurried on before 
the time. 

" What 18 the matter with you, sir ? " Miss 
Simpson says again. ''Are you getting sick? 
TeU me ! " 

Here I burst out, a little touched; and had 
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I been the most artful wretch — that '' sweet and 
black deformity '^ which they loved to paint me 
— I could not have contrived it better. 

'^ Oh, no/' I said, ^^ but I shall be destroyed 
for ever. Oh, my honour, my honour, my 
HONOUR ! '^ I added, with a cry of pain. 

" Is the boy mad ? '^ she said, looking at me 
astonished. 

^^ It's at st — stake ! " I cried, or sobbed. 
A stake ! '' said Miss Simpson. 
Yes ; I must go and fight him, or the Eng- 
lish will be disgraced for ever. They promised 
I would go I They are all waiting at the planta- 
tion; and, oh ! — oh ! — oh ! '' I added, in a burst 
of sobs— "and they will say I am a coward I '' 

" You are not a coward,'' Miss Simpson said, 
kindly and complimentarily. "We know that, 
however bad you are. But don't you know how 
wicked it is to fight ? " 

"I don't care," I said; "thatC — c — cockroach 
insulted me and hit me, and I want to thrash him." 

Now there was about Miss Simpson, with all 

her other faults, an intense pride in her native 

land. She believed in " Old England," and was 

one of the class of persons for whom ^^Rule 

Britannia" was certainly composed. Allusions 

to flags, braving battles and breezes, made her 

thrill. Another pecuHarity of hers was, an 

intense dishke to the young counts — I believe 

because they had been used to point a compari- 

12 
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son as to her ill-success with me. She never 
forgave them for that. Whatever other motive 
was at work in her, it is not for me to say ; but 
I will simply record the fact that she first made 
the following strange statement : — 

'^I am going out to the post-office; so I 
expect, if I leave, you will not be idle in my 
absence.'^ 

She got her bonnet, and h^tily left the house, 
without any letters, as I saw distinctly. I con- 
fess my duU instincts did not seize the meaning 
of this proceeding. I thought she was mad. 
Without a second^s delay I got my cap, was out, 
and flying across the fields, by a short cut, 
towards Sanvic. 

It was nearly a quarter past two as I came in 
sight of the plantation. Scouts were out, and 
their waving arms, when I was descried hurrying 
up, showed all the joy of long-deferred hope. 
It was evident there had been misgivings. Tom 
himself came to meet me, very grave in looks ; 
and, drawing me aside by the arm, first looked 
at me hard, even suspiciously, then downwards 
to my shoes — perhaps looking through the leather 
for the divided hoof underneath. I gave him an 
agitated explanation : he heard me out. 

'' I know you,'^ he said, ^^ and that you tell 
the truth. It is awkward; but 1^11 back you, 
though." 

We went on to the little arena behind the 
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plantation. We came in sight of the party — ^my 
opponent was smoking a cigar (!), lying on the 
grass. He was attended, by his friend, the 
Marshal of France's son, who seemed to have the 
air of being accustomed to afiJaira of honour. 
He was quite a boy, yet had a pale, w*^, man-of- 
&ddon air — a kind of fatigued look, as one who 
had sounded the whole gamut of society ai^ its 
pleasures. We felt a little humiliated in his 
presence — quite of a rude and inferior order. 

They bowed to us in the regular way I had 
read of in story-books and plays, where the 
murderous baron is almost womanly in his courtly 
and delicately gracious welcome to the foe he is 
going to destroy. Tom, not so much at his ease 
I noticed, as with the inferior Leah, went forward 
it seems, and explained the delay. The count 
listened carelessly, without a word ; the count's 
friend took out his watch, and appeared to say 
that, though not at all obliged to do so, they 
would waive the point. On this the count pro- 
ceeded to take off his coat, free his throat, 
assisted by his second, who seemed amazingly ex- 
pert, and stood at last revealed, braceless, in a 
lovely cambric shirt. This, too, recalled something: 
a picture I think, hung up somewhere, '^Avcmt le 
duely" either in some French drawing-room, seen 
through very green glass, or in some less distinct 
chamber of my memory. I felt an awe, and 
could not take off my jacket and appear in my 
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English linen with equal grace. But these truly 
theatrical preliminaries over, it became a mere 
temporary discouragement. I knew that British 
Pluck, when the opportunity came, would be 
superior in aU points. 

When we were ready, and " the men placed,*' 
(Tom's words) — ^he imparted to me advice of pro- 
fessional value. " Mind,*' he whispered, " he will 

go straight at the " well, we shall call it 

stomach, " and when he does that, never let his 
head go." He added also, '' Keep your wind." 
He added again, and these were his last words— 
" Don't let him try any of his scurvy tricks on 
you ;" and I promised I would not, though the 
caution was too general. 

We were placed then. The look of contempt 
and indifiference on the count's face, was no 
doubt satisfactory to himself, and intended for 
my benefit. But it had an effect which he did 
not reckon on, of filling me with a hearty 
dislike, and a fierce determination to make an 
example of this "cur of a Frenchman." The 
sight of him inflamed me to fury. I thought of 
the blow given to me before the public. That 
insult had to be wiped out in blood, or in black 
eyes. 

Tom's word was the caution about " 'ware the 

" well, stomach, then ; and all things being 

ready, the Frenchman came on first, as is the man- 
ner of his country. To my surprise, he came on 
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quite differently from the way Tom had said — in 
fact, like one of ourselves — squaring up with a 
guarded impetuosity, with a jerking his head back, 
and a ^* feinting '^ that showed science and train- 
ing. Almost at once he got home on the chest, 
with a stinging tap that nearly took away all my 
breath, and quite knocked me out of the ring. 
This was the surprise of the thing, for I had been 
expecting him mtich lower down, and there too, 
quite another part which I had been prepared to 
take at once into chancery. We learned after- 
wards that he had been an intimate of the English 
ambassador's son at Paris ; and that these two 
aristocratic friends had actually practised the 
science under the skilful eye of a former Life 
Guardsman, who was valet or chasseur to the 
ambassador. 

He came on again; I breathing hard, and 
rushing at him the first. Alas ! I had no science, 
the womanly tyranny under which I groaned, 
afforded no opportunities for study. The French- 
man was as cool as if he had a sword, parried, 
struck out, came again on the same spot on 
the chest (a favourite device of the Life Guards- 
man), or seemed to stop my very heart, and 
quite knocked me out of time. Tom told me 
afterwards that at this moment ^^ things were 
looking very blue indeed.'^ About the third 
round I was beginning to form a poUcy chiefly 
based on an old sentiment which I had picked up 
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firom a book^ " Always go dead at a thing and 
you must get it/' I was so transported with 
pain^ shame^ and rage^ at the contemptnons look 
on the fellow's months that regardless of every- 
thing^ I did go dead at his face. The force 
of that mad msh broke down everything — his 
gnard^ parry, evrerything— the EngUsh fist went 
home, and found lodging between his eye and 
nose. It hghted with something Uke a crash, 
and as I drew off with a grim satisfaction, I saw 
the most rapid confirmation of the happiness of 
the stroke. A dark-brown cloud had gathered, 
settling on a mountainous swelling, fi'om which a 
little crimson rivulet was beginning to tricjde. At 
that encouraging sight, our side could not re- 
strain a cry of delight. But Tom checked it at 
once ; they were only two — and we should behave. 
They certainly gave us a lesson. His friend 
calmly wiped the count's face with a cambric 
handkerchief dipped in Eau de Cologne {'^ Oh, 
Lord V* we thought, " what women these French 
are!"), and came on again. He had a poKcy 
now, akin to that of the later Zouaves in his 
army. He sprang about, danced round me, 
pouring in a succession of light blows, all aimed 
at the face: for he was burning, I could see, to- 
leave a corresponding mark on we, by way of set 
off, and which should tell the public of his deeds. 
But I had got confidence, and knew his game. 
Mid he wanted ^^ the stuff you know, that we 
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have/' and his thin form was all worn by his 
Parisian dissipation. Still we owned his pluck 
and spirit was wonderful for a Frencliman. 
I had some very narrow escapes, just staving off 
his little slinging fist fix)m my teeth by a miracle. 
At last the fellow, in desperation, thought of the 
old scurvy French trick, of suddenly dashing his 
head at the stomach. There, as Tom said, the 
mean monkey trick came out, and he had very 
learly staggered me down ; but the next moment 
lis head was fast in the '^ court,'* getting too 
Each a battering, that I heard the fellow, though 
dinging to me like a terrier, uttering half-sup- 
jressed yells at every stroke. Victory was now 
1^ hahd, the excitement terrific, our feUows 
leaping into the air, the second green all over, and 
HHous with rage and mortification, when 

I heard a grave, steady, but sharp voice say 
ii English, '' What is the meaning of this ? For 
iame, sir ! '' A grey moustache : it was the 
f eneral and his fiiend the Marshal of France, out 
:br a walk. The Marshal of France, they told 
me, was smiling. The first trod up to us firmly, 
and dragged off his son. A face all blackened, 
and dripping with blood, nearly as black, and 
which had coursed down his fine cambric front (I 
enjoyed that), was turned up to him. 

" Mon Dieu ! '' said the Marshal of France, 
in horror. 

The general looked at his son with rage and 
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mortification. '^ Disgraceful, scandalous, discredit 
to my name and rank. For shame ! '* 

There was an awful silence. The son was 
holding his head forward to let the blood drop on 
the ground. I felt some pity for him at this 
moment, enemy as he was, his situation was so 
humiliating, and even grotesque. 

" You" went on the general, ^' in a low fight 
with a canaille of this sort ! You to be a soldier. 
It serves you right ! '^ 

Here, to our surprise and admiration. Ton 
Butler stepped forward, and with a firm aid 
respectful manner, and in choice French, ad- 
dressed him — 

"M. le General,'' he said, ^^you do us wronf. 
I am sure you would not wish to reflect on ts 
unjustly. You have used a most unwarrantabe 
word. We are gentlemen's sons. Your sen 
struck my friend here, and no English man, ^r 
boy, can rest under a blow.'' 

The young count said nothing ; indeed, laD- 
guage coming from that face would quite lose iis 
effect. His second, however, respectfully inter, 
posed — 

'^ But he first threw an egg at the count." 

^^I didn't,'' I said, bluntly, and I suspect 
looking as if about to begin with him ; " I threw 
nothing at him." 

"No, M. le General," said Tom; "it was 
another of our party — there. And it was an 
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improper thing to do ; and if I had been there he 
should have apologized. But your son came out 
and struck my friend, and was challenged by him • 
No one puts up with a blow in our country/^ 

^^Nor in ours/^ said the general, hastily; 
" and certainly, if this be so ^^ 

^^ Surely," said Tom, colouring, ^^you do not 
doubt " 

The Marshal of France, who I suspect was 
more a man of the world, and was smiling all the 
time — indeed, he was the popular man of the 
situation — ^here whispered hastily to his friend, 
and they said a few words to each other. 

" I think so," said the general ; ^^ I am sure 
what you say is quite right, and I am afraid 
Edward was hasty. Had I known of it, he 
should have apologized. There is no disgrace in 
that. Now, of course, an" — he added, gravely 
turning to the Marshal, he was going to say duel, 
— " affair of this sort, of course, takes the place 
of an amende.^' 

" Quite so," said the Marshal of France, still 
smiling — indeed, he could hardly keep his coun- 
tenance all through ; ^' I think it may end here. 
I see a brook yonder, where Edward could get 
rid of that ^er " 

^^Yes, M. le Mar^chal," said Tom, bowing 
very low, ^' I shall be happy to show the way, or 
be of any assistance.'^ 

''We do not require any," said the general. 
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and took his son by the arm. We had all wit 
enough to see that the general was very sore and 
mortified abont the business^ and the bitter 
twist of his lip showed us that he too hated the 
English, But Tom told me he was peppering as 
he moved oflT, lest we should be so thoughtless 
as to give a shout of triumph. We should like 
to have given the Marshal of France a compli- 
mentary one, Tom handsomely pronouncing him 
" quite as gentlemanly as any English officer, and, 
he was sure, brave/^ After all, though, he had 
nothing to be mortified at. 

The news of the business, however, soon 
spread, and caused quite an excitement. It 
eclipsed the Leah business, which was a rather 
low aSair — the rank of the general imparted 
quite a distingue air. My prestige rose to the 
highest. A friend of distinction came in and 
congratulated the family, depicting the affair, 
which had seemed to me one of guilt, in such 
flattering colours, that perforce the family grew 
complacent over the business, and could not 
resist the glory and honour which had accrued 
through my achievement. I was, indeed, gravely 
and privately lectured on the matter. It was 
very wrong and very sinful. Fighting was for- 
bidden by the Scriptures, to say nothing of Dr. 
Watts. It was ungentlemanly, too. Still, as I 
had been led into it, and had been struck, some 
allowance, of course, must be made ; but I must 
learn to curb my temper for the future. 
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The most curious feature of the incident was 
its leading to that eternal intimacy with Tom 
Butler, who came, in a most gentlemanly way, to 
apologize for his share of the transaction. This 
he did so gracefully, owning he was wrong in so 
charming a manner, as to win all hearts in 
general, and Miss Simpson^s in particular. 

''These French," he said, ''were growing 
unbearable. We were a little colony there in a 
strange land, and bound to keep up the honour 
of the flag/^ He thus unconsciously touched the 
chord in her gentle heart ; that he had besides a 
fine, ready offhand manner that quite won the 
women. This friendship grew, and I must own, 
was very, very satisfactory to me. For it, as it 
were, often interposed a sort of breakwater be- 
tween me and the legal penalties of my own 
enormities, and he often, too, in a fearless way, 
warded off the family fury. 

The sentry-box in honour of the Marshal of 
Prance was presently seen going away in the 
little cart, and a travelling-carriage took both 
him and the general, with their sons, away to 
Paris. We considered that the iron of Perfidious 
Albion had entered into their souls, particularly 
into the generaPs, which I dare say was true 
enough, and took to ourselves the credit of 
routing the whole party. 

But these pleasant days were to end ; and as 
I look back to them, they seem to have the air 
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of soft scenes at a theatre^ to bask in a subdued 
light, and to Lave that charm of having made 
the hours steal by unperceived. The appointed 
six or seven months had gone by; the health 
was restored, and the air of French mastership 
had been imparted. We were to go homa again. 
One evening Tom came in hurriedly, and 
with something Hke affection in his manner, told 
us '^ it had come at last.'' The life he was leading 
could not go on; the governor was grinding 
him. Besides he was ashamed of doing nothing, 
and at his age — (his age was not seventeen !) 
There was a friend or two whom he would look 
up and make them get him something, either in 
the colonies, or in the police, or, at the worst, '^ I 
can enlist,'' said Tom, with a loud laugh. We 
were grieved to lose him, it was a blow for the 
whole family ; " And, indeed," added Tom, " it 
has been on me like a weight, for I like you all 
so much, and you have been so good to me." 
Miss Simpson felt the separation more than any 
of them, next to me ; and, indeed, there was a 
rumour that at a private interview Tom's gal- 
lantry had not been wanting — but this may have 
been the scandal of the house. He was pre- 
cisely the being to have given her such a 
respectful salutation — though it might not have 
been exactly to his own taste — if he thought it 
would have been the most flattering shape of 
homage, or one she would have preferred most. 
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At all events, lie was gone, perhaps gone for 
ever. But there was more to follow. 

One morning some strange men were seen at 
the captain's gate, striving, it would seem, to get 
in, and rattling it savagely. Some of the English 
experienced in such matters said, " Bailiffs, of 
course.^' It was not," of course ; it was the 
landlord of the premises. The one-armed cap- 
tain had gone in the night with his family. The 
EngUsh steamer sailed at midnight. The French 
were '^ done '' once more, as they have been 
done often. 



gook in. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

OCTR HOUSEHOLD. 

Now fairly at home, with the new French poKsh 
still glittering and almost reflecting back the 
compliments justly paid to the elegant foreign 
manners of the family, the previous existence set 
in again. As a matter of course, I was not 
included in these felicitations, and, in truth, did 
not expect any. Indeed, friends headed by Mr. 
Bickers were rather fond of using me as a sort 
of contrast, illustrating the vagaries of human 
nature by my example, e.gr., "there is a boy 
whom you might take to the Antipodes and he 
would return precisely,^^ etc. This tone naturally 
produced a corresponding defiance, and I was 
only too happy to show him that like the Bourbons 
I had learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 

Here is a view of our life and manners 
about this period — ^in short, of " the world,'' as 
it then moved round about me. 
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A year had passed by, and when I am out on 
some foray through the streets, a large hand 
claps me on the back, and a larger voice sang 
out cheerily, '' Hallo, my boy, this you \" For 
the moment, I could not recollect; but having 
ooJy a limited round of acquaintances, memory 
in a second laid its finger upon the noble, 
chivalrous, valiant, and gallant Tom — ^much 
changed in his face, his nose having grown more 
aquiline, and a great deal changed in his clothes. 
He was arrayed in a blue frock coat, with gold 
down the front, a crimson sash, and golden 
oyster shells on his shoulders; in fact, he was 
an officer, and this he called his undress. 

'^WeU, who'd have thought it?'' he said, 
" and how have you been ? You remember the 
licking I gave the Frenchman ? Now I can go 
at them in the regular way, and no one can 
stop us. Come, where are you going ?" Wo 
walked aJqng, and he told me all his adventures. 
I think now what a really good-natured and 
quite a chivalrous fellow he was, and how few of 
his cloth would be inclined to "be bothered" 
with a boy. He told me how the "poor 
governor" had gone under at last. " You know 
he never liked me ; and an old duflfer or buflfer of 
an uncle — for he was both — was shamed into 
getting me this. It only cost him a letter, but 
faith it cost me a deah But it don't matter, 
so long as it lasts." 
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The renewing of this acquaintance brought 
some deKghtful days. He graciously said he 
would make a point of coming to see ''my 
people/' who received him with delight and 
distinction, though he did not know how often I 
had been warned against his company. His 
ready oflFhand manner, his loud laugh, his stories, 
his honest good humour, at once re-established 
him as a prime favourite. He came to dine very 
often ; he renewed his influence with the head of 
the house, and could make her do what he 
pleased — ^in reference to me. But poor Simpson, 
our governess, he, so to speak, floored. Her he 
could, indeed, persuade to what he pleased. 
Her heart, never before invaded by the sweet 
seduction of this gentle passion, and who, at 
most, had but a severe and intellectual com- 
munion with Lindley Murray, and Mr. Magnall, 
was now lifcerally burst into by the gallant Tom. 
The fatal last interview in France— and her pride 
made her reveal such tenderness as had passed— 
had done its work. He was very good natured 
to her. He was so amusing. He used to sing, 
too, in a very rude way ; and like all inharmonious 
songsters, was passionately fond of the art. He 
was always interposing between me, and retri- 
bution or ruin. 

He seemed like myself, grown up. This oflF- 
hand manner was indescribable; his good nature, 
best of charms, always ready, and his bluflF gal- 
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lantry, made yet another conquest. He came 
and went at all hours; was always glad to be 
asked to tea, and invariably insisted that his 
friend should be brought down. He often pro- 
posed that he should be allowed to take this 
friend here, or there, sometimes to the play, 
to which he was repairing rather too often, 
propositions firmly resisted, as Tom was not 
exactly what was called ^^ a good school for 
boys.^^ But one lovely morning he called in an 
open carriage, dressed in a white hat, veil, and 
dust coat. . He was going to Datchley Eaces. 
He must take me. He was so earnest, so eager, 
so serious about the matter that he prevailed. 
The artful argument that turned the scale was 
"the boy^s health.^' '^ He^s as yellow as a 
guinea this moment,^^ said Tom, "lying like a 
trooper,^^ as he owned himself. I was as rosy as 
a cherub. This stroke turned an anxious and 
wistful look in my direction. It was an awful 
responsibiKty. But Tom had another little 
weight to throw into the scale. He had heard 
young Goodman was going. Was he sure ? 
Yes, of course. His people wanted to open his 
mind, rub him up a little, and make him sharp. 
In an eddy of hesitation the fort was thus carried 
by a coup 'de-main, Tom ordering me to '^run 
up, my boy, and make yourself as fine as that 
cub Goodman.^' With many charges "not to 
let him a moment out of your sight; now I rely 

13 
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on you ! " I was. hurriedly invested with the 
robes of honour — a green velvet frock ; and with 
every female head at the window^ we took our 
seats in the open carriage^ and drove off tri- 
umphantly. 

That day stood out by itself in a cloud of 
glitter and romance for years afterwards. The 
sense of pleasure was almost too exquisite. The 
generosity of the noble Tom, who had thus 
charged himself with what must have been a 
burden, was indescribable. I remember a great 
dining-room at a country house close by the 
course, filled with people, and where Tom had 
the entree, and was received, coming in late, with 
acclaim. It is all rather indistinct and dim. 

'^ Very glad to see you. Help yourself, my 
boy; you'll find yourself a place down there,'' 
was what came from a hearty and honest face, at 
the head of the table. 

" I brought my friend here," says Tom, 
carelessly. 

" Come next me, dear," a sweet voice said, 
close to me ; and, what appeared to me, a lovely 
and radiant lady was bending her face down close 
to mine. She helped me to jams and tarts prin- 
cipally, knowing my taste, with what seemed to 
me an almost divine instinct. She added wine, 
and listened to my talk (and I grew communi- 
cative), with an interest I had never encountered 
before. I told her my history, the names of my 
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sisters, what I intended to do when I grew up, 
and such topics. I saw I had the power of 
making her smile, and even laugh. Her dress 
seemed rich and glorious. I told her that I liked 
her far more than the first Miss Grujxdyman," 
to say nothing of Miss Simpson. 

Then, still laughing, she asked to know about 
Miss Simpson. 

I said, ^' She was only a governess -" and, I 
added, that John said, '^ She was a poor creature 
enough.'^ 

And who was John ? 

John Manby, of course — didn't she know 
him ? She was so smiling/ and so charming, I 
remembered her image for long after. When the 
ladies rose to leave us, I felt a sort of soreness. At 
times it seemed like a dream : the straoge people— 
the luscious banquet — the new faces. » There were 
tall portraits round the room, the paper was a 
pink crimson, the lights played on all. Presently 
Tom rose, and said we must go. The honest 
and hearty host said, ^' He was devilish sorry, 
and we might as well stay ;" but we went out, 
and took our seats in the open carriage, now 
become a shut one. I looked up, it was a broad 
stone house, and there was a row of windows on 
the drawiug-room flight, all lit up cheerily. That 
sight gave me a most curious feeling. I never 
saw the house again, or the lovely lady, or even 
heard the name of the owner. 
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It was a long drive home. '^They are all 
sitting up, Dick, my boy/' said Tom, drow- 
sily, " and we're two hours behind time. Good- 
night, old fellow/' 

Lights shot past the windows, showing 
female agitation, with Miss Simpson rushing 
to announce the sound of wheels. I entered 
elated, full of pride and exultation. There 
was a whole file of videttes on the stairs hold- 
ing lamps over their heads, and peering down. 
'^Such a day/' I was beginning, '^so enjoyed 
myself/' but I was seized by the wrist. " You 
wicked, wicked fellow, you have nearly hilled 
her" The curtain then came down in the usual 
way, Tom drove away singing and smoking, 
and there was only the recollection of that 
delightful day to sustain me. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AN EVENT. 

While this pleasant friendship was in progress, 
an event occurred which seemed to combine 
extraordinary dramatic significance, and brought 
round with it another delightful expedition, but 
one of a most astounding magnitude; for it 
involved my departure from the liouse for a short 
time. An earthquake in our leading street 
seemed more probable ; and I am now inclined 
to set it down to one of those freaks of liberality 
in which a grinding despotism indulges. 

One morning a rencontre of the most san- 
guinary sort that had yet occurred between the 
authorities and our retainer John, took place. 
Some express service of an extra sort— letters, 
parcels, etc. — ^had been put upon him without 
forbearance, as he conceived it ; and on receiving 
a . message through ^^ her ^' — i.e., Simpson, the 
governess — he had broken out with indecent 
violence. His voice was heard uttering heated 
and even awful language. " She ^' answered him 
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with haughty reciprocity — " he should be ashamed 
of himself to address any lady in that fashion/' 
The audience was extended by the presence of 
the head of the house, who, coming up un- 
expectedly, as it were through a trap, much 
disconcerted him. I was in outpost order about 
the door — ^not engaged in the degrading function 
of " listening,'' as it is called, from any scruple 
of h,onour or conscience, but simply from there 
being no necessity for espionage, the discussion 
being conducted in such an inflamed key. 

Some of his forcible protests and expressions 
yfet linger on my memory. ''He was heart- 
scalded and heart- sore, hoisted here and hoisted 
there, up and down, the very soles scraped off 
Ms, feet ! Now he could just go out in the street 
and screech. But it must all end — it had gone 
beyond the beyonds, and there he was, ready 
now to give up every stick, and thing he had." 
This was indeed the usual formula, but still it 
did not seem that matters had ever gone so far. 

The meeting broke up in disorder, the retainer 
being told that his insolence had long been 
past bearing; with the stately and indignant 
"sweeping" of a dress to the door, so prompt 
that the eavesdropper was surprised half-way in 
his retreat upstairs, which was nothing suspicious, 
but his guilty manner told the whole story. 

(Here I must pause to say that nothing so 
bewildered and confounded me in the various 
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works of entertaining fiction which I read- 
always^ of course, by stealth — ^as the behaviour 
of heroes under analogous circumstances of danger 
and surprise. Their command of countenance, 
and air of ^^ throwing their persecutors oflF the 
scent/' seemed to me a gift not merely miracu- 
lous, but even unintelligible. Others — like alche- 
mists, for instance, who "made goW — seemed 
far less gifted. I could not grasp the intention : 
to be detected in an act of villany, under circum- 
stances even of no suspicion, seemed to me tan- 
tamount to discovery and confession. Nature 
herself told the story. But this is a digression.) 

In our modest household this emeute was a subj eot 
of serious agitation. " John '' was going ! It was 
known that the bank had been sent to for money. 
It was discussed the whole night; and he was 
heard below tramping and chinking the silver 
and china, with an elaborate and ostentatious 
wish to attract observation. He was heard, also, 
talking to himself, branding foreign persecutors 
in the most. far-fetched and ungrammatical sar- 
casm. " Them that brought this on him, maybe 
they'd come by their own by and by ! '' an awful 
and mysterious shape of execration, more terrible 
from his indifference as to the postponement of 
the punishment. That wish was of course leveDed 
at the alien, innocent as she utterly was of aU 
plots against him. 

But in the morning, when Mr. John was to go. 
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there was aa astonishing change. Up on the 
Mont Blanc of our house we heard betimes, 
strange sounds and scuffings towards the Grands 
Mulets below. Scouts at the window — half- 
dressed scouts — ^hanging out, reported with de- 
light, *' That there was a horse walking up and 
down ! '^ This was always an incident of sur- 
prise and speculation, much as would be the 
entry of such an object on the stage. It was the 
hour that mystified us ; for the relations between 
that noble animal and the house, though rare, 
were not altogether unknown. 

There were presently agitated descendings 
and rustlings. Miss Simpson actually abandoned 
her sentry-box and musket, the vigilant maids did 
the same, and the whole barrack, with a true and 
amazing instinct that anticipated logic or infor- 
mation, inferred that something of vast import- 
ance had taken place, and that we might give 
ourselves over to universal riot — which we did 
accordingly. 

Still the morning went on without news. 
We heard nothing: first, because no one felt 
bound to ofier us the courtesy of an explanation, 
and naturally enough thought we had no need of 
it; and, secondly, because so long as we were 
assured of liberty and relaxed discipline, we were 
not inclined to be too nice on the point. I am 
bound to say it was to the bursting importance 
of a superior inteUigence that we at last owed 
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the news. For Miss Simpson, restless and agi- 
tated with importance, could not long restrain 
herself, and imparted the cause of the commo- 
tion. The man on the horse, who had long 
since ridden away, was an " express " from the 
country. 

" Come here, Jane ; come here, Fanny. You 
sir, do come here, and try to be serious for a 
moment. Let that chair alone. I declare if he 
hasn^t cracked the leg.'^ Thus grouped, we 
listened. 

A dreadful and unexpected business had 
taken place. It was slowly and impressively 
broken to us. Miss Simpson began by saying 
that ^' Death was a dreadful and an awful thing. 
We must all submit to it — the highest as well 
as the lowest — there was no escape. Even 
Lady Jane Mortimer opposite, ivho drove tlie 
beautiful greys,'' Adopting the more immediate 
allusion, entirely to the prejudice of what it was 
meant to illustrate, I instinctively turned to 
look out of the window, and see the spectacle 
alluded to, which for me had an exquisite charm. 
On this shocking hardness of heart, I was rudely 
told, as usual, that I would end disgracefully. 
But the point of the whole was this. Our dear 
relation, of whom we had often heard our 
good mamma speak, one of the best of men (my 
eyes were widening with wonder, who could it 
be ?) the kind friend who was so thoughtful, who 
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used to send np the hampers at Cliristmas {now I 
knew)^ liad gone to a happier home^ where the 
wicked ceased from troobling; had left this 
weary world, and we wonld never, never see him 
again — a prospect, which, considering that I 
had never yet seen him, did not affect me much. 
I had logic enongh to see that his departure 
wonld materially affect the recnrring hampers. 
Bnt we little anticipated the surprises of that 
most dramatic day. 

The first was the amazing cordiality between 
the disputants of the night before, the intimate 
consultations at the drawing-room door; in the 
drawing-room itself — the confidential harmony, 
the reciprocal whisperings. There was not even 
a trace left of the painful ruptore of the pre- 
ceding night. John going, indeed ! There 
was not a thought of it; there was advice 
and opinions; his suggestions were received 
with docility and respect. I caught these 
words of his : ^^ The captain would be home at 
nine o^clock, please God, and then we'd know/' 
" Now don't, donH worry yourself, ma'am, and 
it'ill all come right in time." Presently arrived 
Mr. Bickers, who on occasions of moral crises 
was as indispensable, and came up the stairs in 
the same way as the oiBScial family doctor in an 
illness. He had been sent for, and he came, as 
it were, professionally. All that day he remained 
on the premises, walking up and down the room. 
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drinking sherry, declaiming^ giving advice, gene- 
rally speaking, as to himself — ^his advice, I 
know, not worth a rush. He read out a '' fine 
passage ^^ from Bowdler's sermons, which I was 
sent for to listen to. '* The great leveller, ma'am,^^ 
he was saying as I entered — " ah ! the scythe, the 
great scythesman. Well, sir, how do you feel 
now, in this valley of the shadow ? Have you 
come to that chapter in your catechism ? '* 

'' Indeed, Mr. Bickers, I am sorry to say he 
seems very little alive to the awful visitation that 
has occurred. There is a sort of levity about 
him that is incomprehensible.'^ 

"Never fear, ma'am. The great scythesman 
is not to be put off in that way, sir. But it will 
break on him at last. How fine the words of 
the Burial Service. Ah ! '' 

Here entered my two sisters, composed — 
amiable little hypocrites ! — to a decent and sub- 
dued bearing. There was apparent even such 
hasty tributes of respect to the deceased, as a 
black ribbon tied round their waists in an enor- 
mous bow. This was of course provisional, en 
attendant a more organized display of grief, which 
Miss Simpson was at this moment out pur- 
chasing at the shops. 

"Nothing could have been nicer,'' I heard it 
whispered to Mr. Bickers, " than the behaviour 
of those dear girls. Perfect little ladies ! I assure 
you, women of fifty would not have shown more 



sorrow." 
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It occnrred to me that people of that time of 
life would have exhibited less ; and if I had not 
been living under penal laws^ I should perhaps 
have ventured on the remark. But at this 
moment I already saw the artist who had made 
the famous green frock crossing the street, and 
coming up our steps with an air of recognition. 
He had seen me, and pleasantly imitated, in a 
sort of pantomime, the art of measurement. Mr. 
Bickers was at this moment sonorously expatiat- 
ing on '' the fine passage " in the Burial Service, 
and trotting out the scythe man, to which the 
little ladies, so well brought up, were listening, I 
fear, with only the respect of unintelligence, when 
the spectacle of the arriving artist seemed to me 
of such overwhelming importance, and was so 
dramatic, that I burst in on the " fine passage in 
our Burial Service ^^ with the inopportune remark, 
made in a rude, enthusiastic '^ blurted-out '* 
fashion : — 

" Oh ! here's the tailor ! here's the tailor ! 
He's coming to measure me ! " 

Mr. Bickers looked angry and ofiended. 
^' Take him away,^^ was the cry. '^ Oh ! go 
upstairs, sir/' Then at the door, '^You have 
a heart like a stone, sir, that nothing will soften'^ 
But it was true — quite true. The tailor had 
been sent for to accommodate with a suit which 
would figure in the bill as "an extra double- 
milled wire-wove-superfine black jacket,'^ with 
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everything to match ; and the operation was got 
through with speed. More marvellous stilly it 
was to be sent home in the morning. What did 
this portend ? There were other signs and won- 
ders also. My quick eye had noted motion and 
general operations in the stable, and, stealing 
out, I found John in the act of what he called 
" a-shamying ^' the green chariot. But he was 
mysterious about that great family monument, 
and declined to admit me into confidence. " We'd 
see to-morrow — next day^^ — a term which, of 
course, unknown to him, corresponded to the 
popular relegation to the Greek kalends. A 
more interesting spectacle was his operation 
with the lamps, into which he was fitting can- 
dles. He said this too would be explained " to- 
morrow — next day.'^ It was most singular. 
Death, it really seemed to me without irreve- 
rence, must be a most strange, mysterious, yet 
not uninteresting thing, since it brought with 
it such dramatic events, carriage-lamps, etc., and, 
above all, suspension of house discipline. Dinner 
even, of which Mr. Bickers was induced to stay 
and partake, was got over in a spasm, after 
which he walked up and down, and I well re- 
member, in the absence of the head of the house, 
got into a sharp discussion with Miss Simpson, 
who, presuming on the crisis and general laissez 
faire established, had supported an opinion of her 
own. "Ma'am,^' I heard him i^ay distinctly. 
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'^ you are a fool ! ^' — a rudeness to which she re- 
plied by rising and leaving the room, saying that 
'^ He quite forgot himself^ and that no gentleman 
would address amy lady in that way/' Everybody 
sat up very late that night. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A JOURNEY. 



On the next morning there was greater joy and 
excitement in the house. John was heard below 
in the hall, saying to some one, " Then, indeed it's 
I that am glad to see you, captain ! Welcome a 
thousand times from over the mountains, cap- 
tain,^^ for with a profusion of this sort of Eastern 
salutation did he usually love to greet his friends. 
Down we came, stumbling, scrambling; female 
voices were heard more faintly behind, for ^^ the 
captain ^^ was idolized, and might have ^^ taken 
his choice " in many a parish. About Lota there 
was a young girl or two, and pretty, who would 
have been proud to accept the captain, for his 
real and delicate homage and gallantry. 

I had a hundred things to say to him — 
to show him ; but the present occasion was 
too serious for' these delassements. An agi- 
tated council was held almost in the hall, 
and I heard the question put, " Well, can you 
go. Uncle Jack ? ^' 
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'' To be sure, my dear/^ was the answer. 

''Then, that's all right. And the chariot is 
ready, and John, and '^ 

" Oh, tut, nonsense ! " protested Uncle Jack. 
" Indeed, no. To be battering your beautiful 
carnage all down the country roads ! No. I'll 
just get a chaise comfortably from Baker's.'' 

He shrank from the profanity of laying hands 
on the sacred vehicle, which he reverenced as 
though it had newly come from Hooper's. But 
such protest was unavailing. That good fellow, 
Toni Butler, already on the ground, had at once 
volunteered to go down and represent the 
family, affecting even a kind of mournful interest 
in the deceased, having met him, he said, some- 
where at dinner. This kindness was so like 
Tom, and was really delicacy on his side, for 
he knew that in these mortuary arrangements, 
a handsome show and an air of crowd and 
pomp, while it soothes the poignancy of grief, 
at the same time ministers to the j pride of the 
living. John was presently taken into council, 
as if he was '' an elder," and seemed to speak 
with great coUectedness, gravity, and weight, 
with many a '' So best," '' So be it," and 
was listened to with respect. The past was 
utterly forgotten, and the captain, who respected 
him highly, said he must own that John had 
made the coach '' look better than the first day. 
You could see yourself in it, John ! " John took 
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this compliment modestly, and " Must say, also, 
that as far as 'shamying' went, and polishing, 
weary on it ! ^^ he had spared neither " wind, 
limb, nor bone.'' I almost think he was going to 
add something about being "heart-scalded;'^ 
but, in delicacy to the " great scythesman," he 
refrained. But when we were led away up to 
bed, a new surprise was in store for me, after 
those enforced "night prayers/' This over, I 
was just going to sleep, when a deputation 
seemed to fill the room, dazzling lights to multi- 
ply, and a crowd to enter. The crowd was only 
the head of our house and the captain. 

"There's news for you, my boy," he said* 
"Mamma has given leave, and you are to go in 
the back seat. Will you be ready at seven 
sharp ? " 

" Won't he ? Miss Simpson will get him up, 
and his new clothes have come back," said a 
voice. 

" That's a good lad," said the captain j " and 
I'll bet my new hat it*s a fine account 1*11 bring 
back of him. You won't mind sitting behind 
with John in the dickey, for a time, that is ; but 
we'll have you in now and again, my boy, on the 
folding-up seat." 

Mind the dickey behind I Why, it was the 

spot I would have chosen — ^the very paradise of 

the vehicle. The sunny day, the quick motion, 

above that translation into a genuine actual 

14 
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reality^ instead of the meafsrre coach-house pan- 
tomime of clambering into a merely stationary 
hAck seat! Now^ if I was so minded^ I 
ooald rehearse^ with real danger^ that per- 
formanoe of moonting and hastily scaling the 
scat}* 

It was hard to sleep that nighty but it was 
contrived somehow. Betimes I was awake/ and 
saw with exquisite delight the new extra super- 
fine black suit lying neatly folded beside me. 
There was^ besides^ a small hat, about the size 
of a little flower^pot, an article without whidi 
it seemed impossible to have the true air of 
mourning. I had never had one on my head 
before, save, of course, in the way of sportive 
experiment. Once, too, I had furtively tried on 
one of the virtuous boy's hats which was lying in 
the hall. 

Every one was down. The captain was ex- 
quisitely shaved, even at that early hour, as by 
machinery. The brave and noble Tom Butler 
came rattling up in a cab, just in time for the 
really sumptuous meal that was set out. I was 
encouraged to partake largely of the delicious 
broiled ham, and mutton-chops, and, more suc- 
culent still, the richly-buttered muffins, which 
strewed the board in profusion. Again, I 
fear the only moral I tried to draw was, 
that, mourning, and the stroke of '^the great 
scythesman^' that brings mourning, must be a 
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more agreeable thing thaa it was generaHj 
depicted, and that those well-read clergymen 
whom I had heard from the pulpit asking deaths 
in a taunting manner, where its sting was, and 
the grave where its victory, might well receive a 
reply. Victories and stings, indeed ! The em- 
bodied muflSns and fried ham were not to be 
spoken of so lightly. We were all in good 
spirits, too, and even gay, the captain making 
a passing allusion to '^ poor old Ned's wake,'* 
and the hearty Tom rallying Miss Simpson 
pleasantly. 

At last we were ready. There had been a 
sound of wheels, and soon the green chariot 
came clattering up to the window, shaking and 
bobbing on its G springs. The postillion had 
quite a festive air, as if he was about to take in 
a wedding party. Heads came to the other 
windows in our modest street, for John had 
taken care to let the news get wind, and this 
pageant and journey implied a sort of magni- 
ficence both for the deceased, and those who 
mourned him. Finally we emerged, — ^the whole 
&mily on the steps, and about the hall, the 
captain in his dark, scarcely black, suit — I alone 
glistening like a small snake, while Tom, who 
had good-naturedly made an attempt to join in 
harmony with his afflicted companions, did not 
get beyond mere neutral tints. I wished he had 
worn his regimentals, and, I am sure, so did 
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Miss Simpson. Jolin^ who had banged down the 
steps with needless violence — a recollection of 
his old lacquey days — stood holding the door 
open^ in genuine though slightly rusty sables. To 
say the truth, these mournful occasions were 
highly to his taste, and he always requested per- 
mission to attend, when he thought there was the 
least excuse or occasion for paying that last 
mark of respect. He never lacked a seat, and 
there were, besides, the inducements of the 
dismal perquisites, the decorative scarf and 
hatband, which ornaments, unbecoming to a 
degree, he wore with a pride and complacency 
the most splendid livery would not have ex- 
torted. 

The captain and the brave Tom were seated 
inside. I was already in the " dickey,^' yet 
havinff, alas ! already '^ blocked ^' the new hat 
againS the spring It crushed in feariiaUy, 
with a half crackle, half rustle. The misfortune 
was seeli by Miss Simpson only, . but she was 
generous, out of decency, I suppose, to the 
occasion : otherwise I expected to have been 
dragged down by the lictors, and brought up 
summarily before the justices. Then the whip 
cracked, and we were off. 

Dehghtful day ! We were posting it, and 
were to go about sixty miles. For me it was a 
new sensation — ^the freedom, the keen air, the 
motion, the commanding elevation, even the very 
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jolting ! Above all, I found myself gifled with 
an amazing fluency and volubility, and invited 
John to unfold to me experiences of his stirring 
life, which seemed to me worthy to be placed 
beside some of the adventurous voyagers whose 
stories I had read with such interest. But with 
an almost dramatic relevancy, he confined himself 
to details that sprang, as it were, from our pre- 
sent attitude. There was a posting journey '' in 
the fine old times,^^ from London to Cheltenham, 
^' on the loveliest road," and on which he had 
met the famous Colonel Berkeley, before alluded 
to, driving four-in-hand, " with the two grooms 
sitting up behind, with their arms crossed, and 
the loveliest brown-and-gold liveries on them; 
the lace, I give you my word now, as thick as 
plaster, and a beauty, the creature ! alongside of 
him." Absorbed in these legends we got out in 
the fine smooth country roads — strips of grey and 
yellow winding out, like a ribbon on a rich green 
silk dress ; then a hill rose up before us like a 
ladder, and we had to get down and walk, 
and the glass was let down and a cloud of 
smoke came out — the captain and the brave Tom 
Butler having a cigar together. They talked to 
me cheerfully, and when we got to the top of the 
hill there was a halt, while, mysterious operation ! 
we all assisted in putting on the drag. I loved 
the grinding sound as we scraped down the hiU, 
The postillion had an interest for me, owing to 
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the shtmge mechanism of the iimer boot-* 
protection against the pole. Then we passed 
little villages^ all scraps of white on a very green 
ground. Then a snowy '^ ^pike,^^ where I should 
liked to have lived^ and gone out a hundred times 
in the day to take the money^ and in about two 
hours^ drew up handsomely at a brown inn called 
'' The Plough,'^ where we were to change horses. 
Ostlers came out^ and with our horses^ grown 
very lanky of a sudden^ retired. I heard our 
late postillion wishing " long life ^' to the captain 
-—I had no doubt a sincere one — for the captain's 
manner of bestowing a half-crown made it five 
shillings^ and there was a supplemental wish that 
he might drive at the captain's wedding. Then 
we rattled off with a plunge ; John being rather 
savage^ for I had called '^ all right '' from behind, 
and he had to run hard, and with difficulty 
got up. 

At the next si^ge all the voyagers descended 
at '' McCallum's,'' where the captain recollected 
stopping fifteen years ago, and where there was 
actually some one that recollected him, or seemed 
to recollect him. But> in truth, there was in the 
captain's face always such a kindfy recognition 
on meeting any of his fellow-creatures who were 
below him in station, that it seemed the renewal 
as it were, of quite an old acquaintance. So when 
he had greeted Mrs. McCallum warmly and 
gallantly also, telling her she was as dangerous 
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as she was twenty years ago^ that smart lady-faii* 
seemed to recollect the visits and the compliments 
paid to her. 

We were to lunch here. I remember to this 
hour the peculiar fragrance of the inn parlour, 
half the air of beer, half the flavour of sawdust, 
and yet not disagreeable. Such ale — such a round 
of beef — such cheese ! But in those days every- 
thing had " such '^ before it, from the want of a 
frequent standard of comparison. '^Cut and 
come again/' said the captain, who took good 
care that Mr. John should be carefully attended 
to — ^possibly a superfluous precaution. The brave 
Tom was in boisterous spirits, making jokes, and 
eating prodigiously. What I admired in both 
gentlemen was their amazing command of easy 
conversation, and the pleasant rallying they kept 
up with Mrs. McCallum — ^the imagination, the 
wit always ready and fluent, so it seemed to me. 
Nor was she behindhand, and J. dare swear, talked 
long after of the green chariot and the two 
pleasant gentlemen it brought. I was greatly 
delighted with a series of paintings, as they 
appeared to me, that hung out from the walk 
in a beetling manner, as if going to fall down on 
our heads. They were of an absorbing dramatic 
interest, representing passages in the life of a 
huntsman, with a vast and confused crowd of red 
coats, and a number of very high stocks and 
painted ^^ gills.'' The captain recognized them 
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at once. '^ Ay, Tom Moody — ^poor Tom Moody ! 
— I have ^em all down at Lota. See, there he is 
going over the ha-ha, and there, they're all like 
ourselves, bound for a funeral. We haven't as 
long faces as they have, quite. Eh, Tom, my 
boy ? See here. Look at his poor hoTse, 
with his whip and his spurs. Immensely well 
done.'' 

Now we were on again, with fresh horses, and 
Mrs. McCallum stands curtseying and smiling at 
the door, and I am convinced she feels the loss 
of the captain very much. I recollect now the 
captain rallying brave Tom, on something that 
occurred in the passage. '^ When my back was 
turned," said the captain — ^^a shame! taking 
advantage of an elderly veteran." I did not 
know then what this joking was referring to; 
but I think I can make a guess now. I was now 
taken inside and seated on a Uttle seat contrived 
to let up and down, and never was so entertained, 
contributing myself no inconsiderable share of 
the conversation, and being invited to do so. 
They were greatly interested in the subject of 
Mr. Bickers, about whom I gave a most minute 
account, and both my friends joined in my view 
of his character. The brave Tom said, " He had 
all the cut of a sneak, and ho had seen it from the 
first day." Then I was asked to sing, and greatly 
pressed by the captain, who said, ^' Mark his 
words ; but I would astonish them all yet, with 
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an uncommon fine organ of my own ! " I gave 
them my cheval de batailh — ^^ The Pilgrim of 
Love/' the late Mr. Incledons's, I believe, 
favourite ditty, which I had found in an old red 
masic book, between '^The Battle of Prague '' 
and' a song called " The Eosy Beam of Morning.^' 
I am not a little amused to see that this old 
favourite has since come seriously into fashion, 
voiced by a welkin-splitting tenor. The captain's 
own gifts were of a modest sort, confined chiefly 
to an appreciation that took the shape of an 
accompanying " Tum, ti, toi, de, dee ; dum, ti, tie, 
ti, toy." Yet he could play on a violin, and often 
delighted us by an account of doings at " Dodd's 
boarding house — a tip-top place,'' where he lived 
'^ with the best," about the time quadrilles came 
over from France, and where the passion for the 
dance was so strong, that the ladies and gentle- 
men would begin at once after luncheon, closing 
^^ Dodd's" shutters, and lighting up the rooms, 
while Uncle Jack, good-natured always, would 
sit at the head and fiddle '^ Payne's Quadrille" 
over and over again. But I am digressing. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE COUNTBT HOUSE. 

It would be hard upon me to give in detail the 
incidents of this most delightfal of days. I could 
have gone on thus for a week — ^now in the back 
seat^ now walking, now running, now inside. I 
only regretted the absence of a favourite terrier 
Vixen, who would have run under the carriage 
the whole way, her red jaws open, and enjoying 
it far more than I did. The anecdotes and good 
things I heard were indescribable. But at last 
about ten o'clock, when it had grown dusk, and 
John's lamps were blazing, throwing out a 
fierce glare on both sides, like two wicked eyes, 
the trees began to thicken, the plantations to 
cluster, and the road to become more like a 
smooth green lane ; while John set about looking 
round, and breaking into exclamations, "Modyee, 
Modyee! well, well!^^ which I assumed was regret 
as certain memorials brought back the memory of 
the late owner. Here were cottages, and people 
standing at the doors, and here was a narrow 
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five-barred gate open, through 'which we turned— 
the back avenue. We now went along smoothly, 
plunged into a yet darker avenue, cut in a planta- 
tion, which wound round and round about, 
through whose trees we saw sparkling the lights 
of the house. ^' Modyee, Modyee ! well, well I '^ 
again came from my companion, with no appro- 
priateness that I could see. And now we had 
come up, with a sweep and crunching of gravel to 
a great solid house — ^burly, strong, and massive, 
and full of many windows. The door was wide 
open, and a young man, that seemed to me all 
black, was coming out. 

'^Very, very kind of yon. Uncle Jack, to 
come, very.^^ 

The brave Tom was not in the least embar- 
rassed to account for his sympathising presence ; 
he, in fact, did it so well that the black gentleman 
said it was very good of him, and that he felt it 
exceedingly. I was a little hurt to find that no 
one seemed to think it good of me to come so far ; 
and though the captain whispered him, and evi- 
dently spoke about me, he merely said, — 

'^ To be sure, to be sure — quite right. *' 

There was a great hall, with hats on the table, 
and it seemed to me full of '^ grand ^' things — a 
billiard-table, antlers, pictures, and innumerable 
doors, which led everywhere. ^'FU show you 
your rooms, and then we can have dinner — ^when 
you like " — a speech which still seemed to leave 
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me out. Then we went up a large staircase, they 
talking in a low voice : " Poor Jenny bears up 
wonderful/' I heard him say, "wonderfully on 
the whole. But to-morrow morning will be the 
pull.'' What pull could he mean ? " Aye, aye/' 
said the captain. " I am an old horse myself, 
and can't expect to draw for ever." Then he 
asked " how was Bill," and Bill himself came in 
— a jolly young man with a very large beard, and 
his hands in his pockets, and a very limp old 
servant man, whose head shook mysteriously, and 
who, I must say, was the only one who seemed to 
be really in grief. 

Dinner took place in the large dining-room, 
which, I recollect, had a large folding-screen near 
the door, all over the most diverting coloured 
caricatures. I would have given worlds to go 
and study them. The meal began in a rather 
ghostly manner, though the guests sat down with 
alacrity, and the brave Tom, who had now got 
quite on the footing of a private relation, declared 
he could '- eat oats like a horse." After the first 
course, the conversation grew almost cheerful, 
without any unpleasant reference to the deceased. 
As I said, ''old Dan" was the only one who 
seemed to feel the situation, and the man in the 
beard apologized for his neglect, saying '^ that 
these old fellows really quite revelled in funerals." 
I noticed they spoke with infinite zest and satis* 
faction " of the way Lord Loveland had behaved " 
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— ^' Sucli a friendly, considerate note ! ^' — and lie 
was going to post ten miles in the morning to 
attend the ceremony. But that '^ stuck up fellow. 
Sir John/^ had just behaved as he always did, 
neither better nor worse, could not leave town, 
and all that. Then many the bottle he^d had 
at this house. Not a word of sending his 
carriage even. The captain said he always 
thought he had " the soul of a snipe ; ^^ and the 
brave Tom, who seemed to be now raised as an 
authority, said it seemed to him " damned low.'^ 
The man with the beard said that was it — ^he 
began low, and he'd end low. In the same en- 
joyable way, they talked over '^ Dobbyn," who 
had ''done everything nicely, capitally, and 
quietly." No fuss, you know. She, poor thing 
(and they motioned up to the ceiling), was for 
having Foulkes and Co., the London fellow, 
down, and doing it in the swell, reckless style. 
Bring down his own men, and all that. '' Polly, 
folly," said the captain. "Ridiculous," said 
Tom. Dobbyn, here, had done it just as well, 
and for half the money. '' You can make your 
own terms with him." Then they spoke of other 
arrangements. How well the dean had behaved ; 
he had written in the handsomest way. And 
here was his letter, duly read out to day, " that 
these little differences Were all buried in the 
grave, and that he would be glad to pay his last 
tribute of respect by oflSciating." '' To tell you 
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the trutli/* said our host, now rubbing hia- 
hands, '^nothing could have fallen out more 
nicely, for, really, to have that low beast of a 
Busby grunting out the service, would have 
spoiled everything. It was very, very nice of 
the dean ; it will give quite an air, you know." 

'^ I declare it was," said the captain, " deli- 
cate and handsome, and it will read well in the 
papers — a tip-top fellow like that.^' 

" Indeed," said the other, secretly rubbing 
his hands under the table, '^ everything has fallen 
out in the nicest way." 

I noticed, also, that there was another nam& 
always introduced with mystery and dropped 
voices — ^namely, one ^' Dick " — every one alluding 
to h im with apprehension, and an uneasy look 
round, as if the person alluded to might suddenly 
appear on the mention of his name. Something 
would be told about '^ Dick," with satisfaction, 
and the captain would say with relief, ''Now, 
that^s all right. Ton couldn't have managed the 
thing better. It wouldn't do at all, you know," 
Later on, the apparent host would say again^ 
'* The only thing on my mind is that fellow Dick; 
atnd really with Lord Loveland coming, and all that, 
you know — ^if we are to have any scandal '' 

" YouM never hear tithe nor tidings of him, 
PU take my book oath/' said the captain. The 
wonderful Tom corroborated this view, as if he 
knew the ways of the fellow intimately, and so 
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heartily professed his certainty, that the fellow 
would never dare to show, that the host^s face 
cleared, and he said, looking at Tom almost 
a&ectioDately, ^'What you say quite convinces 
me, and I will think no more of it/^ 

But when Tom had gone away for a time, he 
did think more of it, and began talking to the 
captain, now a little louder. ^' It was a mercy 
the man nevet got in during his illness. But I 
took care of that — the very sight of him would 
have been death — I was determined on that — if 
it came to police." 

''Quite right,'' said the captain, ''nothing 
better.'' 

"You know the responsibiKty would have 
been on me " 

"I'd have done the same," said the captain. 
"And any violence at a dying bed, and his 
savage manners I And do you know I wouldn't 
say but that he might have intimidated the poor 
soul — he dreaded the very sight of him. But he 
couldn't have heard, and, in fact, couldn't have 
got the letter till to-day." 

"Well, do you know," said the captain, 
gently expostulating, " I think that was a pity. 
I wouldn't have concealed it from him, for the 
poor wretch might have wished to see hia fether 
buried." 

" Not he 1 " said the other, quite loud and in- 
dignantly too, " and have a scene before his lord- 
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ship/* Tom, who came back now, struck in 
entirely with the host, saying that anything like 
a scene would be indecent, a word that seemed to 
comfort the host immensely, for he adopted it 
at once, an^ repeated it very often whenever 
the subject came again to disturb him. Tom 
was wonderful in some advice he gave, just to 
tell the village constable to have a look out, and 
collar '^any one that attempted to disturb the 
deoAiJ* He wouldn't stand on ceremony with 
people who wouldn^t behave themselves on such 
an awful occasion, but would just leave the 
regular authorities to deal with them. This so de- 
lighted and relieved the host, that he took Tom's 
hand with enthusiasm, and said he was really 
obliged to him under this heavy trial. How I 
wondered at all this. 

But the captain later told me about ^' Dick '* 
and his history. 

Dick was the eldest son, but had run wild ; 
had gone wrong, which might have been got 
over ; but had married a barmaid, wliich couldn't 
be. He was turned out, never seen again ; and, 
added the captain, solemnly, as if describing an 
awful paternal malediction, '^ No end of expense 
gone to, to cut off the entaiU^ Our host below 
was the second son who had come in. Poor 
Dick, the captain said, had an honest, feeling 
soul, and the old boy had a corner of his old 
heart warm for him. But they were a&aid to let 
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Mm see him, on account of the agitation. '^I 
declare if I had been there,^' added the captain, 
'^ I donH think I could have shut the door in his 
face at such a time. To come between father 
and son, you know ! But I suppose they know 
best.'' 

That night I lay in a vast chamber, in a vaster 
bed, with old red chintz curtains, grown quite 
limp and soft. From one- other corner I had to 
raise my voice to address the captain, who was to 
occupy another vast four-post structure at the 
other side. He was quite in spirits, for he 
owned this was " one of the best houses for old 
whiskey in the country.'' I see him now bent 
over his portmanteau, laying out his brushes 
and razors for the morning, and talking plea- 
santly as he did so. '^I wonder how it's going 
with the poor old boy upstairs ? " he said. 

Later, when he was getting into bed, he added: 
'^Egad, I'll lose my way here, if I don't take 
care. Any way, these are roomier quarters than 
the poor old Buck has got into now. An', God 
forgive me. Sure, I ought to be in grief, but 
by and by they'll be coming to measure Uncle 
Jack. We old fellows must all come to the six 
foot by two. Good -night, my boy." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

(hr iiie next iii<»iuiig I was up early. I heard 
ihe rooks veay noisy outside, and stole down. It 
was a Tery fine fiesh morning, and I was in 
deUght with tlie nobleness and grandeor of the 
place, the solid, vast trees, the ridi demesne, the 
noble openings, the grand old tnmks, the sweet 
air, the g^ieral sense of dignity and magni- 
ficence. All this was new and even overpowering 
to me. No one was abroad save these early 
rooks, who may have known there was a funeral 
on foot, and meant to attend as chief monn^rs. 
I heard old Dan make some such remark. Then 
I got round by the back, towards where the 
gardens lay, with a high brick wall encircliDg 
them. The delight of that early walk I did not 
soon forget. 

By the time I returned it was past eight 
o'clock, and already I saw carriages winding up 
the avenue ; a crowd of peasants and beggars, 
for whom the day was a sort of festival, were 
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beginning to be grouped about the door. In- 
side, it seemed to me, people were always going 
up and down stairs; but what excited my 
curiosity and interest, was a florid man, very 
eager and busy, who was at work in the hall 
fitting long pieces of crape '^ on all the gentle- 
men's hats/' The old retainers and our Joha 
were equally busy and excited in collecting such 
of these articles as were absent from rooms up- 
stairs. I noticed the nice anxiety of the florid 
man that no one should be left out or forgotten, 
and his evident trouble about two missing hats 
which could not ''be got high or low,'' and 
thought it showed a kindly interest ; but now I 
trace this feeling to a more natural professional 
anxiety. He had a box, too, of very clumsily 
shaped black gloves, which looked as if they 
would fit no one, and no doubt did not. But for 
our John the transformation was amazing. He 
was everywhere ; and had undertaken with de- 
light, the office, with assistance, of course, of 
fitting on every coachman and footman an almost 
massive white linen scarf and hat-band, of which 
grotesque gear a perfect pile lay on the hall 
table. The general alacrity and air of business 
was surprising. Every moment a carriage drove 
up, and after due setting down of the owner, the 
ceremony !of investiture of driver and footman 
was proceeded with. The guest, I noticed, 
always entered with a well-meant effort at 
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solemnity on his face, which was qnite thrown 
away on the andience. Every snch arrival Mr. 
Dobbyn surveyed narrowly, or ^ther his hat — 
doubtful whether such was down on his list for 
crape, or gloves. He generally gave him the bene- 
fit of such a doubt. The dean's shovel he seized 
on, actually before it was oflf that dignitary's head. 
The host seemed to be always coming dovm 
stairs in a restless way — ^and then would go off 
laterally, and after an interval, mysteriously come 
downstairs again. There was a vast breakfast 
going on in the large dining-room, into which 
every one, after their hats had been taken &om 
them, was motioned in by on^ of Dobbyn's men. 
The solemn faces immediately cleared, and I 
must say such a hearty meal, such tremendous 
'^ cutting and coming again,'' the captain's 
phrase, such going to the side table, such hewing 
there, such crackling sounds of the division of 
bones and joints, I have never heard since. In 
the midst of which scene, we saw the host flitting 
in now and again, and surveying us all uneasily. 
The family doctor and the local clergy and others, 
taking this for a sign of grief, would get rid of 
their mouthful as hastily as they could, and offer 
sympathy with a severe wring of the hand, and 
a '^My dear friend," which I heard the host 
answer in the same mechanical way, '^ Ah, yes I" 
Then his eye wandered round again : " Had Lord 
Lovcland been there f " 
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At last there was a slow cmncliing on the 
gravel outside, we all looked up, and we knew by 
an instinct this was the fatal vehicle, which shall 
come to the door of most of us, and give us a 
ride in state, at least once in our Uves. From 
the window we could not see it, but all the faces 
turned in one direction. At the same moment 
my lord must have driven up, and the sounds of 
brisker wheels become mingled, for the host was 
entering eagerly, with a sort of ship's figure- 
head, whom he held by the hand, to whom he 
was saying in a low voice, abasing himself almost, 
^' Eeally, my lord, so kind, I shall never forget 
it/' Every one I saw — the country doctors, the 
clergy — ^had a sort of instinct to rise up and 
grovel in homage before him, at least, every one 
moved on their chairs uneasily, as if that was 
the first prompting. His lordship would take 
nothing — Oh dear no, he said — except indeed a 
little ^^ chasse'^ after his long ride. ^^ To be sure, 
to be sure," and his lordship was at once re- 
moved to the study, while in a moment the host 
passed hurriedly among us, looking for glasses . 
and a case bottle. 

Now the captain, and I, and brave Tom 
are out in the hall. Every one is looking for 
their hats, which are hard to find, so disguised 
are they — Mr. Dobbyn full of business to the last 
hour, assisting the captain to a dismal cloak 
without folds, and of a shrunken curtailed sim- 
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plicity, which hung close to the person. I did 
not stop then to think over how many des- 
pairing hearts^ and broken spirits^ those rasty 
winding sheets for the living had been wrapped^ 
and how they must have become charged^ as it 
were, with ghostly agonies of bereavement. The 
captain had real heart and feeling— indeed, when 
I long after made acquaintance with Sterne's Cap- 
tain Shandy, I found his correct likeness — ^and 
he always honestly said that he felt to his rela- 
tions very much as he did to strangers, but that 
the friends he had made, were more tender and 
kind to him than any blood relations in the 
world. So I did not think him at all unfeeling — 
as I gazed at him with wonder, invested in his 
new uniform, his hat swathed in a cumbrous 
crape bandage — ^when he looked down at me, 
and whispered, with a twinkle in his eye, '' Egsid, 
they Ve made a guy of me at last, eh V As for 
the bold Tom he was hurrying about, a perfect 
friend of the family, carrying his black bandage, 
his face composed to an expression of sympathy, 
whispering now with Mr. Dobbyn, now consult- 
ing with the host, and now respectfully address- 
ing his lordship. 

At last that dismal procession down the stairs, 
of which I have seen many patterns since, was 
taking place ; but which, indeed, then struck me 
with a sort of chill and awe. I recal distinctly 
the sort of scuffling and struggle as U came 
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ronnd comers, and the muttered and too famiHar 
directions of the overburdened men. Then every- 
one became serious and impressed, and the 
women of the household, whom Mr. Dobbyn had 
taken care to encase in perfect mainsails of linen, 
began to weep and sob. Then came up the 
mourning-coaches — the captain was seized on and 
borne oflF by Dobbyn, and shut in with three other 
gentlemen in a sort of jet black cell. The brave 
Tom I really think secured a place in the second 
mourning-coach, if not in his lordship's pri- 
vate carriage ; I know I saw him giving direc- 
tions, his crape fluttering and tossing like a 
weeping willow, and the last thing I heard him 
say to the host was, " We can put Mr. Auchmuty 
in our chariot" — a proposal that was received 
with a tumult of gratitude. Considering that I 
was next heir-male to the green chariot, I might 
have been a Uttle piqued at this disposal of the 
chattel, especially as 1 was rather curtly told, I 
must stay behind, by the host. ^' He would be 
only in the way,^' he explained to the captaiu. 
This was, of course, well meant ; but, indeed aU 
through this momentous business I was quite 
passed over, almost contemptuously. However, 
I saw th^ long procession move off, and for long 
after, saw it far away winding snake-like among 
the far-off trees, the great six-horse wain leading 
and nodding away gloomily; Dobbyn'a white 
linen flashing out grotesquely, as though the 
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drivers were all jackdaws. The rooks made a 
prodigious commotion among themselves, and 
seemed to know that something mortuary and 
congenial was up ; as, indeed, the old servants 
about the place took pains to remark, with much 
shaking of the head. 

Yet that was a curious and entertaining 
morning for me. The house seemed to be quite 
deserted, every one having gone oflF. It was even 
delightful, though not without a something mys- 
terious, this being left alone, to ramble through 
that great house. What discoveries and investi- 
gations I made ! As may be imagined, in the 
whole course of my life, I never had so magnificent 
an opportunity for prying into the great secrets 
of art, without constraint, or fear of arrest, I 
pulled open drawers and doors, investigated new 
mechanical apparatus, screens, caskets, china 
figures, Indian curiosities, soap-stone idols, man- 
darins, whose heads nodded, with a clock on the 
chimney piece in a boudoir, an amazing bit 
of workmanship, which I had to get on a chair 
to examine. It represented a ship in full sail, 
labouring in a heavy sea, whose waves — I knew 
I was not to be deceived in such matters — could 
be made to rise by touching some secret spring. 
This a person of my experience soon discovered, 
and for half an hour, certainly, I enjoyed an ex- 
quisite pleasure in contemplating the heavy swell 
that came on; though below the deep were noticed 
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periodically, certain spasms and twitches, with 
an occasional click. I could have thus sailed on 
all day. Then I was drawn away by the great 
volume of Hogarth's work, a treasure then new 
to me, beyond my strength, indeed, to move, 
from its massive binding and size (it was the 
original edition) ; but it lay conveniently in a 
huge portfoho stand. I was delighted with this 
panorama, and followed, with especial deUght, 
the fortunes of the luckless Idle Apprentice. To 
the virtuous youth I was comparatively indif- 
ferent; but there was a dramatic horror and 
vitality about the other, that, on a poll, might 
have carried the suflfrages in his favour, as a more 
exciting study. I believe, now, that the true 
reason was a secret prejudice against all virtuous 
apprentices generally, as being happily repre- 
sented by the typical Goodmans. This was in 
my juvenile mind, I know, now, and I shrank from 
the picture of the smooth " good young man,'' 
that was always '^ sniggering," with a pen or 
ledger after his master, and could testify to the 
great artist's truth and knowledge of character. 

It was while I was bent over the last plate, 
where the amiable Lord Mayor is turning away, 
in a gentle horror, from his old companion, and 
quite absorbed in the scene, the door suddenly 
opened, and the face of the depraved apprentice 
was actually put in. I was utterly startled and 
scared. A red, blotched face, yet handsome, 
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fine eyes ; but witli hair all tossed^ clothes shabby 
and disordered^ and little linen. ^^ Where are 
they?'* he said, roughly, — ^^tell me quick. 
They couldn't have had the funeral yet ? No ? ^^ 

''Yes/' I said, ''they are all gone; I am 
the only one left here.'' 

He did not wait a second, but disappeared. 
Sunning to the window, I saw there was a chaise 
at the door, and a postillion — ^how we remember 
a patch of colour! — in a faded scarlet jacket. 
His horses were smoking. The wild fellow — ^I 
knew who he was now — ^had got in at once, and 
pulled up the steps himself; and as the chaise 
drove off, his head and half his body was out of 
the window, encouraging the postillion. Curious ! 

It would be hard to shut out the recollection 
of that strange morning. The great house so 
deserted; the hall door wide open; everyone, 
to the commonest helper about the place, having 
gone off to the funeral. It was not until one 
o'clock that the sound of gravel-crunching was 
heard, and I saw the mouldy mourning-coaches 
coming back. Then voices were heard in the 
hall — now loud, now mysterious. Then they 
came in to me, the host having got rid of his 
rusty mourning-cloak with surprising alacrity, and 
his face having much cleared, as though a load 
was off his mind. Still there was an air of occa- 
sional trouble. 

" He daren't come back here again," he said 
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at last. "Captain Boxer, our county officer, 
said he'd place two of his men." 

" Not he/' said Tom Butler, cutting into a 
noble round of beef, " we'll see to all that." 

'^ Indeed/' said the host in a fervour of grati- 
tude; "I'll never forget your conduct, Mr. 
Butler. As long as there's a gun in this house — 
or in my house — or a bird about the place, or • a 
bottle of wine in the cellar, I do hope you will 
always come, whenever you are incUned. You 
saved us from a most painful scene, and Lord 
Loveland said no one could have shown more tact 
and firmness." 

From this I understood that Tom had taken 
on himself the duty of dealing with the intruder. 
Indeed^ he told us later that he had seen the red 
postillion and the chaise, and, with a true instinct, 
knew who was inside. 

But the chariot was at the door, and we were 
returning. It was with a different feeling that 
we rolled away, douni the avenue — a reverse 
proceeding which a sense of sadness seems to me 
always to attend even now, as the pleasant great 
country house retreats in the distance, and is shut 
out finally by the old trees. The posting home 
seemed tedious; even Mrs. McGallum had lost 
her old flavour. We at last, late at night, drove 
up to our door. 



CHAPTER XXITI. 

EDUCATION. 

It was now time to think seriously of education, 
as some good people often asked, ^' What was to 
be done with that hoy ? " That amiable patron 
of mine often revived "the throwing of the knife/' 
and it was suggested by him that home educa- 
tion was far too serious a responsibility. It was 
dangerous that one of that disposition should be 
so long allowed at large. " He should be sent 
to school/* said Mr. Bickers, looking into his 
second glass of sherry ; '^ they'll take it out of 
him there, never fear. They'll tell him to go, 
and he must go. A quarter at Mr. Mendoskie's 
day-school — ^young Goodman goes there — will 
take all that out of him.'' Young Goodman was a 
very genteel, well-brought-up youth — a model 
boy, that did everything he was told. He little 
knew how he was obliging me. I had often 
noticed Mendoskie's boys dispersing triumphantly 
at three — galloping wildly home, driving tandem 
— driving each other, that is — four in hand. 
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leap-frogging, and what not. I envied them. 
One of them kept a goat, with scarlet and lead 
trappings, and a corresponding light cart. To go 
home with the goat and cart, even swelling the 
cortige humbly, and having no part in the driving, 
etc., seemed the height of happiness. Indeed, 
to be brought in contact with this equipage, was 
perhaps the main inducement of my eager- 
ness for daily education. It was now within 
my grasp — goat and cart — and Bickers little 
knew what joys he was opening for me. At 
first it was dehghtful. The new emancipation 
was charming. But still I did not take so much, 
after all. The opportunities for excesses were 
niL I was timed to a nicety, and as three 
o'clock struck, John Manby arrived to convey 
me home. 

This degradation — ^which no shifts could^con- 
ceal from the society there — entered into my very 
soul. The rather old-fashioned air of this male- 
duenna was but too sure a mark for the quips of 
the lively creatures. His quaint figure, as ho 
waited at- the gate, a very light-coloured blue 
coat, ^'mutton chop'' whiskers, and a Malacca, that 
he had brought from the Brazils, I believe, '^ five- 
and-forty years ago," was ^^ spotted" there. They 
called him '^ Daddy," and maliciously delighted in 
letting me know that the Daddy was below. It soon 
ripened into persecution, then into a duel, and a 
black eye^ which it required the combined female 
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efforts of the whole household to conceal; and 
Miss Simpson on this occasion, with a chivalry I 
never forgot, generously sank her official position 
and prejudices, and co-operated with the rest. 

At this establishment education was conducted 
on the theatrical principle of dividing us into 
Romans and Carthaginians. We had each our 
banner, with a system of marks, etc., it was 
said '' to stimulate emulation '' among the boys, 
who were believed to be full of a generous ardour 
for the country of their adoption, or, that had 
been assigned to them. The only subject of emu- 
lation that I could make out was, " who was to 
have tJie pulling down of the banner, '' a rather nice 
. mechanical operation, the subject of keen com- 
petition. Our professor was a very amiable man, 
who took an immense interest in chemistry, and 
was delighted to encourage anyone who showed a 
corresponding taste. When he dealt with the 
black board, and wrote up tabular statements of 
''cyan, of potassium,*' ''decimal two, nought, 
five, six,'' and proceeded in this key for many 
minutes, attention became very languid : but when 
he proceeded to show " a little experiment," we 
brightened up. The explosion of some substance 
under water, was always received with a shout of 
delight, and never lost popularity through repe- 
tition. Sometimes this amiable professor would 
give what he called " a Popular Lecture " on 
Chemistry, to which, ladies and friends were ad- 
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missible^ and at which^ all those attractive 
experiments invariably failed. The potassium 
would not go off; the electric jar would not get 
charged^ at least at the moment it was re- 
quired — and the potassium which^ lyi^g i^ its 
washhand basin of water^ he had rather ruefiilly 
put aside, honestly confessing failure^ and sayiug 
that ^^ the nitrate was not pure,^^ — suddenly went 
off late in a corner, with a most alarming explo- 
sion, scattering water and dust, and smashing 
the electrical machine. He was a very agreeable 
amiable man, innocent as a child (more so than his 
pupils), and possessing no end of trifling accomp- 
lishments. He used to play a little on the piano, 
sing ballads, which he professed to interpret 
sitting on a drawing-room chair, and without 
accompaniment, as giving him a more unrestrained 
freedom. He also wrote beautiful poetry. A lady 
admirer, I well recollect, offering him a testi- 
monial, the work of her own ingenious fingers, 
the cOfSe of a pendule, for the chimneypiece, made 
entirely out of Bristol board, and edged with 
gold paper ; a little unsteady on its four points 
of support, owing to the material shrinking un- 
fairly, no fault of the artist, but still a wonderful 
work of mystery. I often saw it on his chimney- 
piece, and would have given worlds to take it to 
pieces, and see how it was done. Another ad- 
mirer, presented a large old-fashioned watch of 
the pattern uncomplimentary, known as '^ turnip,^' 
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wluch exactly fitted the openings and made the 
ornament complete. For a little compartment in 
the lower part, tombstone-like, he wrote some 
lovely lines, which have been impressed on my 
memory; and which, a third admirer, gentle 
co-operator ! engrossed — " printed " she called 
it, though they were but quavering imitations of 
genuine typography. The legend ran :— 

'* This dial, you see, was made hj Time, 
To show us how fast life's moments flee, 
But it giveth a lesson more sublime. 
To make them avail for eternity." 

There were various ^^ Odes of his,^^ " Poems,'^ 
''The Fall of Nineveh," ''The Death of Caesar,'' 
which were in circulation, and said to be fine works. 

My connection with this establishment came to 
be dissolved, after a very brief period, through 
an unfortunate casualty. My soul was groaning 
under, the degradation of that ignominious going 
home, in custody as it were. The taunts were 
growing unendurable. I was still more inflamed 
by often seeing the goat equipage ready waiting, a 
little procession, a riotous progress home through 
the streets, the fortunate owner of the turn-out 
driving himself at the head, attended by a troop 
of admirers. One day, utterly beside myself by 
this attractive prospect, — prudence, fear, disci- 
pline, all gave way, and quietly sHpping by John, 
who was waiting, I joined the noisy party, an 
unexpected recruit. That fatal progress home. 
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seductive as it was^ was dearly purchased. It 
was a sort of extra festival : an additional goat 
had been obtained, heaven knows how ! and had 
been harnessed in front, tandem- wise. 

This additional aid was considered sufficient 
to warrant Dick Bagot, he was the owner and 
entrepreneur, placing his weight in the car 
without charge of cruelty. It drew a large 
concourse, and the new yoke, scared by the 
novelty of the situation, set off wildly, the 
charioteer driving — in secret alarm, I believe — 
hands down, and surrounded by excited friends, 
whooping, shouting, clattering, and quite out of 
their senses with delight at the success of the 
experiment. To me the progress was enchant- 
ing as we scoured round corners — now launching 
out into the middle of the road — now swerving 
back suddenly on the curb-stone, for the motion 
of the steeds was most irregular — now rushing 
straight under the wheels of a drag, or carriage. 
As we swept on — a cortege of about twenty — I 
suddenly saw Mr. Bickers, standing in severe 
astonishment, his glasses to his eye. He had 
been rudely brushed against by the leading 
squadron — was nearly ridden down, and was 
out of temper. His eye fell on me, and he at 
once arrested me, seizing me by the wrist. The 
false, fickle comrades only thought of saving 
themselves, and would not wait. He merely 
said, ^^ For shame — you disgrace to your family V 

16 
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I never resisted^ bnt went home qnieUy. A sort 
of dmm-head court-martial was assembled. That 
awfnl day long lingered on my memory — a dark 
room above^ where I was secreted away^ agonizing 
groans^ and sobs below ; grave faces^ expressing 
to the apothecaiy for hartshorn^ and serions 
counsel as to sending for Doctor Bolger. 

^'You have nearly killed her, yon wicked, 
wicked boy,'* said Miss Simpson. '' Grod forgive 
yon, sir I" At a later visit, '* We can never get 
over this. Yon have disgraced the family, and 
they never can show their face here.^' 

Mr. John visited me in confinement, bringing 
me food, jailor-like. " Well, well, after that ! 
And to serve me such a trick. Oh, then ye 
onght to be ashamed of yourself. It's scan- 
dalous, so it is! racin*, racin' — mnnin' a-mnck 
like the Ingines through the common street.'^ 
Mr. Johnwaa in some disgrace himself throngk 
an imputed neglect of duty. High words had 
passed, and he had said, for about the thousandth 
time in his life, ^' Better end it all at once. Very 
well, so be it, so be it. No more said ! Pm sure 
I'm heart scalded with the whole kit of 'em.'' 
At a later period, he added excitedly, that '^ he 
could just go out into the street there, and 
screech/* which did not seem to me extravagant. 

My enemy Bickers was at the bottom of all 
this persecution. He had sat for two hours in- 
flaming the matter, redrawing the picture again 
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and asrain. ^^I was really shocked, ma^am — a 
set of common ragamuffins running ;ild through 
the public street, and this unfortunate lad among 
them. Every one looking back. I assure you it 
will end badly, unless something is done. It 
must be jput down with cm iron handy or it will 
end badly. There was poor Jane Wilkinson's 
son, and you know how he turned out. And 
ever since the day he threw that knife — '' 

The monster harped upon this string until he 
wrought upon the nerves of his unhappy listoHers, 
who now were convinced about the gallows, and 
the certain disgrace of the family. What was to 
become of them all ? Already the story was over 
the town— the finger of scorn pointed at the 
abandoned wretch— people stopping outside in 
the street to look at the house where he lived. 
There was a particular Grundy family of this house, 
where there were model boys, decent, sober, and 
chaste, and who never did anything wrong — ^thafc 
had no lawlessness — and loved to do everything 
they were told. They were exquisitely brought 
up, and eat and drank like perfect gentlemen. 
They would have allowed themselves — so it was 
asserted, rather rashly it seemed to me — to he 
flayed alive, sooner than take part in that shocking 
orgie of the goat-cart. They knew it all, of course : 
and were belling it over the town. There was 
the sting. They would, of course, attend my 
disgraceful finish at the gallows. What was to 
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be done, for jnj Satanic nature wonld develope 
every hour, and in dne course would turn to 
robbeiy, murder, arson, and other awful things. 
Oh, that we had never been bom. 

Mr. Bickers advised seriously that '^ he should 
never be let out of your sight an instant.'* It was 
the only chance. I must be curbed with an 
iron hand. The only course, therefore, was a 
private tutor to attend daily. Further, he knew 
of such a one whom he could recommend, a most 
deserving, painstaking fellow. The desert con- 
sisted, as I discovered, in Mr. Bickers owing 
him some money for the education of his own 
offspring, and the painstaking wa^ exhibited in 
occasional absences — ^firstly, laid to the score of 
ill-health ; secondly, to the score of unavoidable 
circumstances; and, lastly, to no score at all. 
His discharge was, therefore, merely a matter of 
time ; and Mr. Bickers owned " that he had been 
deceived — as might be the wisest among as ; " 
the failure not in the least impairing the reve- 
rence he was looked up with. 

But we had now heard of another pedagogue 
— ^' a most desirable person '' — who was actually 
teaching ^^ the young Goodmans/^ That in itself 
was a letter of recommendation, and settled the 
matter. 
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MR. BLACKSTONE. 

I LOOK oat of the study window, and now see 
Mr. Blackstone, the new tutor, hurrying up the 
street, his tightened frock-coat flying out to the 
breeze, his two fingers poising the neatest of 
known umbrellas. A small spare man, smaller 
chested, with orange-coloured hair, and whiskers 
that seemed made of cocoa-nut fibre. The most 
precise of men, not yet a clergyman, but to be 
one ; full of a strong sense of duty and office and 
responsibility, and who, we knew, had supported 
two elderly and useless sisters, by his own over- 
worked brain. So had he laboured on through 
his college, so laboured up to his degree, and 
was now labouring on to a curacy, always respect- 
able, never failing to be neat and scrupulous, in 
his firock-coats. He had a neat little house in 
some suburb, where everything was looked after 
carefully, where "the tuitions ^^ found meat and 
found drink, and clothes and comforts for himself 
and for his sisters. Dim notions of this remark- 
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able struggle reached me then^ but, I am afraid, 
were not appreciated with the delicacy and for- 
bearance they deserved. He was one of the 
enemies, the hostile tribes that were brought to 
the house, and subsidized to harass me. His 
weary toil and honest motives were nothing to 
me. We had many a ferocious encounter. The 
most compact of men ; a penknife always about 
his person, with which he cut his pencil to the 
finest and truest point. I always admired, even 
envied, his dexterity in that, sworn foeman as he 
was ; my own heavier and perhaps clumsy touch 
invariably broke off the lead at an early stage ; I 
cut away too much. His caligraphy was per- 
fect. There he shone indeed. A little manuscript 
volume, yclept " A Judgment Book,^' or Ms 
'^ Judgment Book,^^ divided and subdivided and 
ruled with surprising neatness, attested this. In 
it a daily " finding ^' was set down for the several 
departments : for Greek, for the grammar, Thucy- 
dides, etc.; also for Latin, its grammar, and 
Virgil ; for syntax, prosody, etc. In French he 
was scarcely so strong. In the classical direction 
we got on tolerably ; it was over Euclid and the 
mathematics that fearful scenes took place. It 
was after this formula, ^^ So, sir, you have not 
written out that fourteenth problem as I told 
you ?" No answer, Mr. Blackstone sitting back 
in his chair, and a pick tone coming over his 
face. No answer. ^' You have not done your 
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work?^' Still no answer. ^^What?^* Pause. 
Then, in a suddenly loud burst : ^' What is the 
meaning of all this, sir — ^this continued inso- 
lence? Ah!" — ^starting up, and his fist trem- 
bling close to my face — ^^ if I had you at a school, 
sir, I should flog you while I could stand over 
you. But I'll make you speak out, before I have 
done with you.^^ Once, and once only, Mr. 
Blackstone so far forgot his restraint as to 
indulge himself with a sound box on my ear. It 
was on an occasion of great aggravation. But 
ordinarily he felt himself in the relation of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals, who, after dealing with 
any prisoner subject to their authority, would 
hand him over to the civil power for punishment. 
'^ Very well, sir,^' he would say ; ^' I shall give 
you the worst mark in my power. You shall 
have the pleasure of presenting to your family, 
this evening, bad marks for every one of your 
tasks. Go on, sir ; persevere in this course, and 
you will grow up a credit indeed. Ah ! ah ! 
sir ; what you want is a good caning twice a day. 
Don^t dare to look at me in that way," added 
Mr. Blackstone, turning pale with rage. 

Later in the day — a little before dinner — ^it 
was customary to summon the pupil to bring the 
judgment book. And on rare days it was easy 
to know, by the flow of spirits and universal 
cheerfulness that reiorned throut^h the mansion, 
that '^Sidney had nothing but good marks.^^ 
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As an acknowledgment, and at the same time an 
encouragement to renewed exertion, wine — two 
glasses even — ^was served to the winner of such 
honours. He was neither modest nor elated 
nndulj, for he knew how precarious was this 
sunshine. It almost invariably fell out that this 
'' spurt,^' as it might be called, was followed by 
an immediate and almost disgraceful relapse; 
and it was almost a certainty that on the next 
day the pupil, on being summoned, would present 
himself and his book, with a well-known sullen 
and dogged bearing, which, to experienced and 
anxious observers, betokened the worst. A 
hideous line of male's^ medi's, vix mediocriter^Sj 
were sure to confirm this anxious presentiment. 
These were terms imported from the greater 
university life, which Mr. Blackstone had passed 
through, and from that association acquired a 
more awful cabalistic significance. As these 
terrible verdicts were found recorded against 
the guilty criminal, the lictors were summoned 
promptly, and a faint voice said, "Take him 
away I take him away ! '' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE GOODMANS. 

I SEE in connection with Mr. Blackstone, the two 
young gentlemen whom he attended regularly 
before he came to me, and from whom to me he 
proceeded straight — ^William and Arthur. The 
coming into human life of those model, well- 
brought-up, and virtuous youths, was a matter 
which I a thousand times wished could have been 
otherwise arranged. Arthur and William were 
too perfect and too well brought up. Arthur 
was the elder and taller, though, as for that 
matter, had there been a fair field, and the 
domestic police tolerant, I should have hand- 
somely waived my own inferiority in stature. 
The general thirst for knowledge, and the model 
behaviour of these appalUng youths, was quoted 
to me a thousand times. It was now driven into 
me like a needle, now hurled heavily on my head 
like a club. Every step of the decorous progress 
of those two young gentlemen was marked for 
me as with milestones with agonies of all de- 
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scriptions, and for them was represented as sure 
to culminate^ not merely in the Mghest civic 
honours, as in the instance of the virtuous appren- 
tice, but in wealth, and ermine, and an illustrious 
alliance; while for me there was a life of dis- 
honour, with that discreditable scene at the end 
to close all. Those odious Arthur and William 
Goodmans! If '^your new green frock, sir,^^ 
was discovered to be stained, or perhaps torn up 
the back, while the punishment settled by statute 
was being inflicted, the victim heard that ^^ Arthur 
Goodman would cut off his little finger before lie 
would do such a thing !" (the only result &om 
which lesson was a fiendish desire on my part 
to officiate as operator). Was I arrested^ red- 
handed, as it were, or rather red-mouthed, 
stealing away, when the jam-pot had been felo^ 
nioasly broken into, suspected on the stairs 
trying to get off unobserved ; something in the 
manner exciting ,the constable's suspicions — ^I 
say, when brought before the magistrate and 
sentenced, was not the punishment invariably 
accompanied with the taunt, ^' It would be long 
before William Goodman would do so mean and 
ungentlemanly a thing. He would have let his 
right hand be cut off,'' etc., etc. 

We used to meet these well-brought-up youths 
of a sudden, on the way to church, they politely 
walking together arm in arm ; our families would 
join, and they would be invited to fraternise. 
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which I did with suspicion and defiance. The 
Sunday^s meal "v^ould afterwards be seasoned 
with odious comparisons, '* so gentlemanly, such 
charming manners ! When would I be anything 
Uke that ? But I was utterly hopeless, nothing 
would ever be made of me" Look at their dress 
— ^the elegance, and, as Miss Simpson said, they 
were ^' neat as a new pin.'' 

Nor was Mr. Blackstone behindhand in re- 
spect of these boys of accursed virtue. As he 
sat down, and moved his throat in his snowy 
starched collar, and stretched his arms to get his 
white cuffs well down — clearing the decks, as it 
were, for action — ^he would say, looking at me, 
" When do you mean to lay yourself out to learn 
anything, for I tell you what, my good friend, if 
you go on in this way I really don't see what end 
there is to be.'' Here of course was another 
veiled allusion to the extreme penalty which was 
my doom. '^ I have just com^ from the Good- 
mans, and do you know what they both asked 
me this morning ? To begin Optics with them. 
I give you my honour, and word, they did, and I 
have half promised to begin Optics with them ; 
for such zeal deserves to be encouraged." The 
feeling in my mind as I listened to this extra- 
ordinary request, and its probable gratification 
was. either that they were monsters, or that the 
world was turning upside down. '^ I wonder," 
added Mr. Blackstone abstractedly, ^'wiH you 
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ever think of such a thing ?*' And he looked at 
me abstractedly^ and then there was a pause. And 
then he made that ^'tzut, tzuf sound people 
make when they meet something disappointing ; 
shook his head slowly at me^ not from side to 
side but up and down; and said mournfully^ 
'' Well, give me the prosody/' 

The day that these prodigious Goodmans 
asked to be taught Optics, was a sort of disas- 
trous Ides of March for me. On that occasion, 
the first of the month, Mr. Blackstone's hono- 
rarium was always delivered to him over wine 
and cake in the drawing-room, and polite and 
general conversation always took place in my 
presence, on the subject of myself. In the face 
of sherry Mr. Blackstone was forbearing, would 
hold out rather encouraging hopes, would trust 
that Sidney would soon see how necessary it was 
he should begin to apply himself. '^ I was just 
telling him,'' went on Mr. Blackstone placidly — 
meaning me no harm, but unconsciously adjust- 
ing the rope round my neck — "that Arthur and 
William Goodman had come to me to beg that I 
would teach them Optics. Shows a very diligent 
spirit. Indeed, as I told Mr. Goodman, I have 
seldom met with such an instance." I think at 
this moment Mr. Blackstone must have seen the 
mortification and despair that was in the face of 
Sidney's parent, and added with some encourage- 
ment, " Still, I am sure we shall have Aim," 
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nodding to me, " asking to be taught Optics one 
of these days — yes, one of these days/' Finding 
no encouragement in imparting this most im- 
probable hope, Mr. Blackstone passed to another 
branch of the subject. '^ I was thinking/' he 
said, '^ that as Arthur, and William, and Sidney, 
are purseeyewing the same course of studies, it 
would be an additional spur to their eemewlation'^ 
— Mr. Blackstone delighted in these rich words, 
and from presence of the old oily sherry into 
which he was looking at the moment, seemed to 
gather kindred imagery— "I was thinking it 
would steamewlate eemewlation if we had a 
sort of competitive examination in the various 
branches. I think, with a little study, he,^' 
nodding to me, ^' would be able to hold his own. 
He knows his Euclid fairly — very fairly indeed. 
And to the candidate who answers best, you will 
allow me to present a copy of ' Sturm's Eeflec- 
tions,' bound in half calf.^^ 

This project was received without enthusiasm, 
even with dejection, as only tending to fresh 
disgrace. " Oh ! he" — they never would call me 
by my name — " will never study. He doesn't care 
to distinguish himself,'* etc. But Mr. Blackstone 
warming at the prospect, succeeded in drawing a 
picture of victory, and brought round the whole 
family. 

The period that followed I shall not soon 
forget. The operation of ''grinding'' me was 
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taken in hand personally by Miss Simpson^ " for 
this occasion only;" her capacity for the dead 
languages being equal to the duty of ^'hearing 
me/' I was duly called up and made to rehearse 
in Alvarez's Prosody^ the Latin Grammar^ the 
Greek ditto^. MangnalPs Questions^ and other 
works. Virgil and Thucydides presented more 
serious difficulties to Miss Simpson^ but the 
happy idea of securing a literary translation of the 
text suggested itself^ and thus^ being challenged 
to translate^ I was successfully checked in any 
attempt at imposition. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

The day came at last. In the interval, I hoped 
and believed that the industrious Goodmans nearly 
killed themselves with study, I really worked 
hard ; and in the house were a flutter and excite- 
ment, as it were of something akin to a marriage. 
It was indeed the first public act our house had 
known ; the first entry on the broad stage of the 
world. There seemed to me an impression that 
it might get into the public papers. So I proceed 
to the description of this tremendous occasion 
under a fresh heading. 

The drawing-room on that morning — that 
room was to be the scene of the struggle — ^had 
been partially cleared. A small table in the 
centre, with pens, ink, and so forth, imparting a 
general oflScial air of execution, with three chairs 
in a row, exactly in front. Beyond were seats 
for the spectators. On the neighbouring table 
were biscuits and golden sherry. I well re- 
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member that, to my astonishment I was encou- 
raged by warm embraces, and bidden not to be 
afraid and to do my best, and that was all that 
could be expected. No one could do more. I 
was likewise told 1;hat I had worked hard and 
'^ been a very good boy of late.'^ A more appre- 
ciable incitement, and one which seemed to me to 
have far more logic in it, was the private admin- 
istering of a glass of sherry: an unfrequent 
luxury, lest I should contract low tastes for 
drinking. This reviver was thrown in just a few 
seconds before the expected knock was heard 
below. It had the best effect. I was ready for 
the contest. I was also in my best clothes : blue 
jacket, gilt buttons, pink ribbon round my neck, 
tied by female hands. Even Miss Simpson was 
kindly. 

They were coming upstairs; Mr. Goodman 
leading — a tall red-faced gentleman, long since 
retir^ from the army where he had hectored his 
men ; he had now only his wife and '^ my two 
boys, sir," to hector. I had often met him with 
a stick on his shoulder, and he had looked on 
those occasions as if he would like to hector me 
also. He came first in the procession. Mrs. 
Goodman was a quiet lady, with a chirruping 
voice, very gentle, but full of pride about '^ our 
boys." The gladiators themselves came last; 
they had eager eyes, and were impatient. The 
elder and taller, WiUiam, having, it seemed to 
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our family, an insufiferably thoughtful air, inter- 
preted as confident assurance of victory. It had 
the corresponding effect of depression on me — 
Arthur, smaller in height, vf^s a mean contemp- 
tible adversary. Mr. Blackstone was already on 
the ground, engaged in easy conversation with 
the ladies of the family. I almost think he had 
a new frock-coat for the occasion — certainly he 
wore the best and shiniest of his wardrobe. 
There was a suppressed agitation in his manner, 
his voice was very low. The whole family were 
present, with the addition of a female friend — 
elderly — ^who from the presence of the sherry and 
adjoining cake, seemed to look on the whole as 
something festival like, or after the manner of 
an early tea-party. 

Places were now taken with much rustling. 
The three combatants were grouped together in 
the centre ; the spectators made an awful circus 
round. Mr. Blackstone opened the first of the 
volumes for examination, which lay in a decent 
heap beside him ; before him was a neatly ruled 
and graduated scheme made out in departments 
and cells, on which to record the answering. He 
had half a dozen newly-«nade pens beside him — 
in case of a crisis. He opened the first volume of 
Adam^s " Roman Antiquities,^' and began with 
me. The other works selected were : 

Alvarez Prosody. 

Tho Ltitin Grammar. 

17 
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The Greek Grammar. 

The First Book of Virgil. 

The First Book of Horner^ and 

The First Book of Euclid. 

The first gun was directed against me: 
''"Wlienwas the catapult first used?" A ques- 
tion answered triumphantly^ for mechanics were 
my weakness^ and I had often tried to construct 
what seemed to resemble that engine of war. 
Down went a mark for mc. Arthur came next : 
'* Who were the first Decemvirs V There was a 
panse^ decently long^ to give him time to 
reflect; no information could be elicited. Bat 
WiUiam was eager^ and before Mr. Blackstone's 
eye was turned to him^ the answer was out. We 
had twenty rounds in Adam's "Antiquities/* 
and at the close Mr. Blackstone *' totted up" 
his marks, and in a low impressive voice read 
oat the result : 

Sidney 18 

WiUiam 15 

Arthur 12 

At this cheering news the delighted faces of 
our family were turned . to each other. The 
female friend who had small decency, audibly 
congratulated the head of our family : glancing 
at the same time at the far-off sherry, as though 
this were a proper opportunity to introduce it. 
But Mr. Goodman's stick descended impatiently 
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on the floor^ and he shifted himself uneasily in 
his chair. His face assumed a savage tone. 
'' Mind what you are about, sir,^' he said hoarsely 
to his eldest; *'you are answering very care- 
lessly.'' 

A short pause and the second round began ; 
Alvarez Prosody. Here agEdn I went ahead. 
At the close of the poll we stood : 

Sidney 15 

William 13 

Arthur 12 

Mr. Goodman was growing black as night ; — 
" Gome here to me, sir/' he called to his eldest 
bom, ^^ I want to speak to you." He had him 
over in the window; by the face of the youth 
when he returned — Mr. Goodman affecting to be 
interested about a coach-house opposite — it was 
rendered evident that a communication of a very 
threatening sort had passed. Then we began 
again, Virgil this time ; the classics were my weak 
point, and, as I was to find, the Goodman strong 
one. Almost at once I fell into bogs and quag- 
mires, with the two enemies indecently eager to 
snatch the passage from me. The instant there 
was hesitation, they had opened full mouthed^ 
the words bursting out together. " lUe se jactet 
in aul^," Mr. Blackstone was sayiug, " reflect, 
Sidney, a moment, take time." " Let him thi'ow 
it about" — I was beginning. ITie other two with 
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the words in their months^ and mistaking a 
motion of Mr. Blacksfcone^s face for a signal^ had 
burst out with " Let him boast on/^ Now, to 
me had occurred this very word: it seemed a 
hideous and monstrous injustice, and as the mark 
went down for them, with a flushed face and hos- 
tile voice, I roared out : " It ain't fair ; they 
won't give me time/' The head of our family 
here made protest gently, yet under sense of 
injury, '' I do think if Sidney had more time and 
were not so flurried — really I think that last 
answer, — he might have — it's scarcely fair." 

Mr. Goodman's stick had been dancing up 
and down restlessly on our carpet between his 
knees. '^I don't know, ma'am — ^you know a 
miss is a miss, and is as good as a mile any day ; 
and if William knows the answer " 

Mr. Blackstone was in an awkward position^ 
but he had a strong sense of duty. " The answer 
must go," he said, a little falteringly, ^^to 
William's credit; but in future, William and 
Arthur, you must not answer till I give you the 
signal." 

We then proceeded with the conflict. I do 
not like to linger over the details of the day, 
whose anniversary for long afterwards was always 
painful. I have to own to being defeated by a 
small majority by the elder youth, and to defeat- 
ing the younger by a great one— a poor com- 
pensation. The state cf the poll was declared 
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by Mr. Blackstone about four o'clock, after an 
interval of miserable suspense, during wMcli he 
went over his calculations several times. Amid 
breathless silence he read out the result : 

William 136 

Sidney 128 ^ 

Arthur Oi * 

Then the cake and wine were served up again. 
The unconcealed manifestations of elation on the 
part of the Goodmans were so many stabs to our 
family. Mr. Goodman's complacent but false 
prophecy, that '' Mr. Sidney would pull up all 
the next time, if Master Billey didn't look about 
him'' — an insolent qualification — ^were so many 
stabs. For the wine, or for the cake, I had no 
stomach. They had, and gobbled and drank. 
There was some admirable acting on both sides, 
but from that hour there was a vendetta between 
the families. When they left the house in triumph, 
I anticipated the worst. The instant the sound 
of the hall-door closing fell on our ears — ^they 
took away Mr. Blackstone to dine — I surely 
counted on the arm of justice being promptly 
extended, and the signal given for the lictors to 
drag me oflF. My face was already composing 
itself to an expression of defiance, and dogged 
braving out the worst. But I heard a quiet 
remonstrance : "I * thought you knew your 
lessons — ^you told us so, or you would not have 
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had tliis mortification. Well? How do yon 
account for this?'' How conld I account for 
this ? As well account for the tides. Was this 
a charge — ^was there going to be a court-martial, 
drum-head^ the cat, and the rest of it? After 
the mortification of the day, and the bitter de- 
gradation, why put the poor Pariah to the ques- 
tion ? My face was swelling, my lips were growing 
negro-like, a general dogged air was coming on. 
Oh, the world 1 I thought. Let me die, run 
away, anything but lead this life; and these 
thoughts rushing and swelling up tumultuously, 
the tears burst put, and I began to roar and 
bellow. To my surprise, I was folded in loving 
arms; other tears commingled with mine; a 
soothing voice comforted me; gentle arms en- 
folded the unsuccessful sinner ; a kind voice bade 
me, in compassionate terms, to be of good heart, 
and " not mind it,'' and " that I should go to the 
horsemanship to-morrow night," and so we com- 
mingled our tears. That moment was the first 
awakening, the first presence of grace and re- 
formation. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

TOH BUTIAb's EIKALJS. 

I 

After this, Tom Butler became more and more 
regarded by the family. '^ He was worth a dozen,** 
said the captain, *^ of those fasliionable skipjacks, 
who wouldn^t just bend their little finger to save 
you from starving/' A dozen — a thousand I 
should say. He was always doing some good- 
natured and useful service for the ladies. And 
he always contrived to succeed, being not one of 
those fellows who came back, as the captain said 
again, ^^ with their finger in their mouth.^' He was 
so amusing, too, and such good company. At the 
same time stories would come to our family of 
strange acts of wildness, debts, bills, and what 
was known generally as " scrapes.'^ These he 
would unfold at private interviews, from which 
I was summarily ordered out. They lasted for 
hours, and he submitted to being gravely lec- 
tured, and went away very grateful, and quiet. 
At our more public table he was less reserved, 
and used to dvsfeU loudly on '' that tyrant Baker, 
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" that jack of a major — as miserable a little cur 
as ever put on miiform/' He was again ^ntly 
reproved^ and remonstrated with, yet with a sort 
of good-humonred toleration, as though the right 
were still on his side. He should restrain him- 
self — ^it was for his interest, etc. He replied, if 
we only knew what ''a beast'' that Baker was, 
what a low, overbearing, mean, cub — oflBcers and 
men both hated him ; the very horses would have 
a kick at him if he gave them a chance. And 
who was he, after all, to be taking airs over 
gentlemen? Why, would we believe it, his 
father was an oil and pickle fellow in the City, 
sold it over the very counter ; a nice chap to 
be set over gentlemen! The colonel was a 
gentleman, but the major was nothing but a 
shopman. I doubt if these doctrines would be 
approved of coming from any other lips — I 
should most likely have been sent away out of 
the room. 

One day, however, came the noble Tom with 
a proposal of the most startHng and even dazzling 
nature. I must come and dine with him, see 
what the mess was like ! This extraordinary 
proposal seemed really absurd, about as wild and 
daring as going oflf to Australia in a clipper ship, 
and coming from another would have convulsed 
the house. But the brave Tom had the art of 
importing an air of easy feasibility to all his 
schemes. The gallant fellow could do what he 
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liked. He would take care of me, and send me 
home in a cab witli his orderly sergeant, or come 
himself. There was but faint opposition. It 
was time, indeed, he said, that the boy should 
begin to see something of men, it would rub him 
up a bit, and show him life. I had no objection, 
it may be well conceived. A sumptuous banquet, 
that involved rare wines and dishes, was what 
had not yet entered into the economy of my life. 
I had read of such things in romances, and 
in Eoman history. The high- spirited Tom said 
that the enjoyment of the evening would be more 
unshackled, as " the oil and pickle fellow '^ would 
be away — gone to the shop,'' he supposed, and 
he — Tom — was to be senior officer of the evening. 

It was an exciting day. Dinner, habitually 
for me at five, was on this occasion fixed for-, 
eight. Dressing, as usual, was a laborious and 
even painful operation, but I bore those vestiary 
tortures cheerfully. The hour at last arrived, 
and — carefully admonished to keep a guard over 
myself as though all my eternal interests were at 
stake, as though I was habitually given to excess 
both in eating and drinking, and could not be 
trusted in sight of those dangerous seductions 
without falling — I was driven away to the bar- 
racks in a cab. 

Not without awe and nervousness did we turn 
into the archway. It was the first time, also, I 
had been sent into the world, as the high-spirited 
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Tom would say, " on my own hook/' That hook 
I felt gradually bending away out of all shape 
under me, or even in me. The sentry at the gate 
rose on his toes, looked in at me a little sus- 
piciously, and said something to the cabman. 
The row of lights in the mess-room windows quite 
awed me — so did the lounging soldiers, at the 
door. But the noble and gallant Tom, with care- 
ful forethought, was there to receive me, and led 
me in through the ranks of glittering warriors, 
though up a rather dirty stone staircase, which 
did not at all correspond. " I made a mistake," 
whispered he, as we went up, his arm on my 
shoulder. '^ That pickle fellow is actually senior 
oflSce^: to-night, and the colonel is away. What 
a swell we are ! 'Pon my word ! blue and 
silver waistcoat ! " A kind compliment that 
almost made me blush. 

Tom was in a loose open " shell jackef that 
seemed the perfection of elegant ease and com- 
fort. A number of oflScers, very noisy, were 
standing round, also in loose shell jackets ; and 
by putting their hands deep in their pockets and 
throwing far back off their shoulders, they also 
seemed to convey the perfection of elegant ease. 
They were of all sizes, some tall stout men with 
rusty moustaches; others, little round chubby 
men ; while some that seemed only two or three 
years older than I was. One, however, stood by 
himself, his back to the fire, one hand behind 
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his back^ and was reading a letter. A bald- 
headed/ bloodless^ pincb-lipped person, without 
any moustache. He looked, indeed, as the brave 
Tom said, as if he had turned all the blood he 
had into anchovy sauce for the shop, and a poor 
condiment it would make. 

Tom led me in, and actually brought me up 
to this stiff being. 

'' Major Baker,*' he said, boldly, " this is my 
friend and guest.'* The other read on, looked 
over the page, finished the sentence, and then 
looked up. 

" What ! this young gentleman ? " 

" Why not ? '* said Tom, reddening ; " we 
were all once such a thing ourselves.'* 

'' Tou won't find me denying that. Lieutenant 
Butler; though some people behave as lads all 
their lives." 

Tom was going to reply, when some of the 
officers came round, and the burly ones whose 
chests stuck very much out of their jackets, 
stooped down and spoke to me, asking, '^Was 
I going to be a soldier, too ? " I answered 
readily, No ! that, unfortunately, it had been re- 
solved I should go to the bar, when I came to the 
proper age to be called. That it had been my 
own wish to follow their profession, but that it 
seemed wiser on the whole to choose the bar, 
owing to the chances of becoming Lord High 
Chancellor, or Judge, or Attorney-General. At 
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this they said, "Oh, indeed, now ! " and seemed 
greatly interested. Seeing this, I would have 
enlarged much more on the subject, only some 
one announced dinner in a soft voice, and we all 
nxoyed in. 

Such a scene of splendour I such gold and 
silver, glass, and flowers I I sat next to the 
noble Tom (*^ You are my guest, you know,'* he 
said), and close to the grim oil and pickle major. 
Tom explained everything to me. The four 
golden soldiers carrying a casket on their heads, 
in the centre, was a " trophy '^ presented by their 
late colonel. ''Poor Stapleton,'' said Tom, 
raising his voice, and speaking across to Captain 
Griflin, " as fine a fellow as ever stepped, and a 
true gentleman, who, let me tell you, are getting 
uncommon scarce now. We didn't care for his 
bit of plate, though it cost him five hundred 
pounds; we missed his good nature, and gentle- 
nmnly heart.'* 

There was a great adhesion to this sentiment, 
the stout men saying shortly, ''Devilish good 
fellow, Stapleton." Tom then pointed me out 
The Silver Tower, which the regiment had bought 
in India, and paid eight hnndred pounds for. 
An exquisite bit of native workmanship. 

"An exquisite bit of useless extravagance," 
said the major, austerely; " recollect I opposed it 
at the time. We haven't money to throw away 
on such gewgaws." 
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'' Yes, you opposed it/' said Tom, tossing off 
a glass of champagne. " I'll bear you out in that, 
Major Baker, you can do that always.'' 

^'I said at the time," went on the major, 
coldly, '^ when you have got it you won't know 
what to do with it. And I was right; you. 
Lieutenant Butler, were the main author of the 
scheme, and forced it on, and to this hour you 
can't tell what use it can be turned to." 

" I said," the stout Griffin said, ^^ it would be 
a very neat thing for Yorkshire pie in the morning, 
at breakfast." 

" Only the good bits would all get stuck in 
the towers. You are a precious one !" 

'^No," said the major, coldly, '^not half so 
precious as the original promoter of the scheme. 
Making it a dinner dish for a pie, is better than 
planning what could be of no use to mortal man 
born." 

The brave Tom Butler's cheeks were flaming, 
and in a steady voice he said slowly, " Then I 
tell you what I think we could make of it — a 
handsome cruet-stand with compartments for the 
pepper, and pickles, and mustard, and the ancho- , 
vies. It is the very thing." 

Even I understood. There was a silence for 
a moment, but the good-natured fat man struck 
in and changed the subject. 

" The pleasure of a glass of champngne with 
voa," he said, bowing to mc. I bowed to liim in 
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return. A waiter flew with a glorified bottle and 
allowed the ambrosial liqaor to flow into my open- 
moathed goblet. It was nectar^ indeed. It was 
the first time, too^ I had tasted it. Tom Bntler 
and the major were looking at each other steadily. 
In a moment Tom whispered to me : — 

'' I had him there ; I think that shot holed 
him^ went through him^ shivered him like a bottlo 
of Harvey's sance. Well, I hope yon are enjoy- 
ing yonr dinner. I am getting into spirits again. 
Come, have a glass of champagne with xne. 
These mess waiters, you know, are all soldiers ; 
you see they have got moustaches, and that makes 
'em so smart. That's my feUow, Bob, that filled 
your glass. Bob's worth his weight in gold, and 
would die for me. Old Baker, there, any one of 
the regiment would just shoot for sixpence." 

This terrible state of things quite scared me, 
not merely the general tone of mind as to the 
projected assassination, but the small sum for 
which it was proposed to be executed. Tom told 
me many other details about this new^; world, 
which both amazed and delighted me. This 
narrative ho punctuated, as it were, with many a 
glass, and rose every moment in spirits. He, 
however, owing to a promise he had made else- 
Avhere, checked me after the second glass. 

^^ My dear boy," he said, '^ just as at first, you 
know. When you have made your head, then it 
will be all right." 
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After dinner we adjourned to the ante-room, 
where smoking and card-playing set in. Some of 
the stout men were really most good-natured, 
and seemed so anxious to know all about me, 
and listened so attentively, that I felt I could do 
no more than be as communicative as I could. 
So I told them all about myself, and who my 
tutor was, and what I was learning ; and also the 
history of mj first acquaintance abroad with Tom, 
and of his licking the Frenchman, of which 
glorious day I found the brave and modest fellow 
had never told them a word. I began at the 
beginning, and went on to the end. They were 
delighted and laughed, and the fat man hit his 
thigh, and said : 

^^ It was Tom all over.'' 

Alas! it was more like to be all over with 
Tom ! For at that moment, as the words were 
spoken, up started from the end of the room two 
figures, and two loud and angry voices broke out. 
And there was one flaming face defying a very 
pale one. 

" Go to your room, sir ! I have you now, and 
will see what a court-martial will say to this.^' 

^^ I don't care,'' said Tom, furiously. '^ I tell 
it to your face again. You are a tyrant, and the 
worst tyrant the men ever had.'' 

" Hush, hush ! Butler ; you don't know what 
you are talking about," interposed good-natured 
voices. 
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''Yes, I do/' said the undaunted Tom, 
making a frantic speecli; ^^ and I am glad it has 
come to this at last. Let us have a court-martial 
by all means, and see what that will bring out. 
Others can be tried by it too. OflScers and gentle' 
men, indeed ! What a mockery ! Unless you 
are a gentleman, you can't understand the acts of 
gentlemen .'* 

^' Go to your room at once," said the major — 
he seemed awful to me — " or shall I send for the 
guard ?" 

As Tom went down with me to the cab he 
was tremendously excited. '' I am glad of it," 
he repeated very often, ^'that it has come to this. 
It must have come to it. I insulted him as hard 
as I could, and I am glad of it. It has been 
coming to it for a long, long time. But the 
ruffian has such influence, and I am so unlucky. 
You tell them at home I'll come and see them 
and tell 'em about it, if I can get out at all — on 
bail, or any way. God bless you, old fellow. 
You behaved like a trump, and Griffin says you 
were more amusing than many a grown-up 
man." 

Within a fortnight Tom Butler was tried by 
court-martial, and within three weeks was 
sentenced to be dismissed the army, but, through 
"desperate interest," was allowed to sell his 
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commission. He paid us a dismal visit. He was 
going to Australia, " a disgraced man.^' But not 
long after lie went^ that wliat he had prophesied 
for the oil and pickle Major Baker actually came 
true; for that cold-blboded officer was one 
morning shot when standing at his window at 
Colchester by a brooding private soldier, whom 
he had treated unjustly. 



18 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

FIRST LOVE. 

The first party I attended was a remarkable 
festival. It was of humble dimensions, but it 
seemed to me then, more glorious than the most 
official ball I ever attended since. It brightened 
the whole prospect between. It glorified it into 
a too limited age of enchantment. I could talk 
of nothing else. The tailors and milliners de- 
voted to my department of decoration were called 
in j and I was even allowed the exercise of our 
private taste in the selection of the various adorn- 
ments. Indeed, it is only justice to mention that 
this indication on my part was held to be a sign 
of grace that deserved all encouragement — a 
token of civilization; and orders went forth 
that any reasonable wish on my side should be 
attended to. It was on this occasion that the 
richly-braided blue superfine extra-finished jacket 
came home, adorned with a velvet collar — my 
suggestion, or rather indirectly the unconscious 
suggestion of the elder Goodman, my rival and 
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enemy, who could only *' sport" a watered sflk 
one. It was supported by the bine and sQver 
poplin waistcoat, long a celebrated article in the 
&mily — a vestiary barometer, as it were, by which 
the scale of occasions of distinction, and the rank 
of festivals were determined. As thus : ''Am I 
to wear the Blue and Silver ?" or, with grum- 
bling : '' I am sure I needn't wear the Blue and 
Silver for that." Lovely ''jean" trousers, glis- 
tening like silk, snowy as snow itself, completed 
a costume of almost theatrical beauty — that 
being my highest standard. 

This taste may seem a mystery, as indeed it 
was to many in the household. There was some- 
thing in it inconsistent with my known habits. 
Alas, for a time I dared not own the dread secret 
to myself. Suffice it to say — ^a fine phrase which 
I was fond of, and seemed to combine logic with 
dignity — suffice it to say, then I had been suffer- 
ing, hopelessly, cruelly ; that I had been secretly, 
burned, calcined, with the devouring fires of 
Love. Gentle flame, indeed ! Those chroniclers^ 
who dwell on its symptoms, little understand the 
way in which it licks and curls about the junior 
heart. It all began in this wise : 

On one occasion — it was after the memorable 
struggle with the Goodmans— word had oome 
aloft that the offspring were required below for 
exhibition to strangers. All hands were, as 
usual, piped to cleaning and frocking, and I was 
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also^ as usual^ dragged from some nnclean haunt, 
and submitted to compulsory dressing under 
violence. When we entered in the usual fashion 
(.1 in the rear, scowling, and as it were seeking 
the shelter of jungle at the edges of the room), I 
noticed there were three ladies present. Two 
were mortals, awful, repelling, and odious^ like 
ordinary " strangers in the drawing-room,'^ but 
the third was celestial, supernatural, like the 
Queen of the Bowers of the Bees in the pan- 
tomime. She was near the door at the edge of 
the jungle, into which I did not retreat, for she 
held me spell-bound. She was looking upward, 
and turned the full glory of her charms upon me. 
She came up, bent down to me with quite the 
air of the Buzzemena — such was the name of the 
fairy queen — and from that moment I was utterly 
destroyed. 

To describe her would be hopeless. Suffice 
it to say, I saw her yesterday, and she seems 
pretty much the same. She had rich black hair, 
a refined delicately tinted face, tapering to the 
chin, with a general light and briUiancy that 
seemed to me not to belong to this earth. Such 
dancing eyes — such a piquant little figure. I 
gazed stolidly at her as she spoke, my finger 
to my mouth, a favourite attitude, not able to 
resist the spell. She had a coaxing easy way, 
that seemed to me exquisite ; she devoted herself 
to me, to the prejudice of the sisters, and drawing 
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me over into the window, said, cozily, " Now 
we'll sit here together, dear, and you^U tell me 
all about yourself and Mr. Blackstone/^ I started 
and blazed with colour. How did she know 
these things? Why did she thus distinguish 
me ? I have noticed since, that ladies do thus 
encourage the little boys in preference to girls, and 
I should like to know, is this some of the old Eve 
coquettishness, as it were, keeping its hand in ? 

My tongue was soon loosed. Her name, as 
she told me in answer to inquiry, was Ada 
BuBEENSHAW. She said mine was a charming 
name. I blustered out it was not so pretty as 
Ada. I told her everything of interest, about 
myself, how I liked this and disliked that, who 
were my friends, and what walks I liked, and 
what I was to be — a barrister, with a view to 
the Chancellorship. I also told her that I sang, 
naming the " Pilgrim of Love,^' ditty soon to be 
too appropriate to my situation, as my favourite 
performance. She was eager to hear it on the 
spot, but in presence of the hollow crowd it was 
agreed that it could not be done; but it was 
indistinctly arranged that at a more private in- 
terview it should certainly come oflT. 

This flirtation, so conspicuous and even auda* 
cious, soon attracted notice, with many an ^'upon 
my word !" and " I do declare. Miss Burken- 
shaw !" But I was emboldened by my new-bonl 
passion. She declared that she was quite proud 
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of "her new beaa/' and would not give liiin up 
far any one. " What, not for Captain Bolstock ?" 
it was asked. My brow darkened. Who was 
Bolstock ? A captain, too ? I should have liked 
to destroy Bolstock, under fair conditions that 
would equalize our size and strength. She,piow- 
ever, reheyed all apprehensions, by a charming 
toss of her head. " Oh, my dear, what nonsense ! 
I shall quite give him up for Sidney.^' From that 
moment I assumed she was to be mine for ever. 

This divine creature brought with her a 
tremendous reputation from the provinces, ^^on 
the instrument^' — ^I mean, of course, the piano. 
She rarely condescended to play, but to hear 
her was to listen and die. The contorted Hertz, 
the involved Moschelles, with his *' Swiss air'* 
and ten variations — the mode then — and Thai- 
berg with his luscious embroideiy, and easy 
cantering up and down the instrument, were 
then in high vogue. With Litz, too, and his wild 
unearthly crashes, she was equally familiar. To 
see her nimble, not ungracefully nimble, fingers^ 
rambling so easily up and down— but I grow 
incoherent. On this occasion she said she would 
go to the instrument and play for me. '^ 'Pon 
my word I'' was said again, with many meaning 
looks, which only made me more proud. 

She pexformed a waltz of, I think, one 
Chopin, then a tolerably obscure musician, in- 
comprehensible to most ears. Her wonderful 
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fingers thrummed and. twirled^ and raced and 
lingered^ wistfoUy^ and drew exqaisite tones. It 
was all one to me. Had it been Jump Jim 
Crow, then also in vogue, she would have re- 
deemed it from vulgarity. Anything she did 
was perfection. Had she taken a plate up and 
twirled it on the floor on its edge, it would have 
seemed to me the most graceful feat in the 
universe. That wonderful piece of gauze often 
used at tableaux vivants, and which imparts a 
softness to all outlines, corresponds to the fatal 
passion, which was consuming my vitals. I 
could have heard that waltz for ever. With a 
icharming smile, and smoothing her rippling 
black hair, she complied, with an ardent entreaty 
to have it played again. I had a secret instinct 
that she would not have done as much for 
Bulsfcock, captain though he might be. Oh ! 
how I loved that woman I 

I never heard such music as that, so wild, so 
mysterious, so creeping^ so melodious, so like 
that, to which the peerless Buzzemena had 
entered. Indeed, she very much recalled that 
witching being, who had black hair also. " Do, 
do, go on,'^ I said, half frantically, when she had 
done ; I must have had a wistM face as I spoke. 
And about the room was said once more : ^^ ^Pon 
my word, quite a conquest, my dear ! *^ By this 
the officers of justice had taken me by the wrist : 
Now you are worrying Miss Bnrkenshaw, come 



it 
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away." My love, so I hx>pe I may call her with- 
out disrespect, interposed at once. '^Indeed lie 
must not. I won't liave my beau taken from 
me." The bright, intelligent face, and the 
lustrous hair were bent down to me, and I could 
have put my arms round her neck and embraced 
her. Again from the crowd came smiles, and I 
heard the tahsmanic words *^'Pon my word. 
Captain Bulstock ! " 

She played again, another waltz, in which her 
divine fingers seemed themselves to dance. 

It was at this juncture that visitors were an- 
nounced, and a pompous voice behind said : 

" Now, I beg — ^really — don't let vs interrupt.'* 
It was Goodman, the father, with his eldest bom, 
my opponent and rival. '' We heard it below," 
said Mr. Goodman, '^and waited outside the 
door. A fine masterly touch, ma'am. Reminds 
me of Cramer. This is my son, ma'am, whom 
we shall make a musician of in time. He 
is learning under Mr. Shepherd. Harmony, 
thorough-bass, and all the rest of it." 

A pang went through my heart as I saw her 
turn and look at William with interest, with much 
the same sort of interest as she had first looked 
at me. 

^^ Ask him to get from the key of D into G," 
went on Mr. Goodman, ''and see how he'll do it." 

''Yes, pa," said the odious William. *'Tou 
take the chord of D with a diminished seventh." 
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Every one looked with admiration at this 
learning. Even she listenSd with curiosity. I 
could "diminish^' nothing, as I was told con- 
temptuously later, except a piece of thick bread 
and butter. Overwhelmed with mortification and 

i 

grief, I slunk away further and further from the 
piano, trying to gain the jungle, whence 1 could 
glare out from between the branches. There the 
bright face, however, soon detected me, and 
brought me forth, and whispered, and comforted 
me. Again William the Odious intruded on our 
bliss, saying, in his cool, forward way : 

" Look here. Miss Burkenshaw, I know about 
the minor thirds and all that." 

Again she became curious. 

^'You are a wonderful young gentleman 
indeed I '' she said. 

Going away, she was talking earnestly and 
whispering to the head of the house. 

" Indeed, you must — and I make a point of 
it — ^to oblige me.'' 

'^ Oh, really, he must attend to his books ; he 
is so idle, and don't deserve any indulgence." 
This, of course, was only the proper language to 
be applied to me on all occasions ; but now LOVE 
made me suspicious. '^ Well, we'll see.^ 

'^ But I won't go till you promise.^ 

Then I heard the words, '' WeU, Tritonville, 
Tuesday." 

She faded out, and I was wretched. A day 
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passed oyer^ then another day. I was more 
wretched. Sadden]^ I was summoned to the 
Conncil Chamber, and an address of peculiar 
solemnity was made to me. I was told it was 
high time to turn over a new leaf, and think of 
becoming a man^ if I ever was to do so at all. 
That it was useless giving me indulgences, as it 
only had the effect of making me more dissipated 
and hopelessly abandoned to pleasure; that it 
was certain if I received any favom' or relaxation 
I would make a bad use of it. Stilly would it be 
any use giving me one more chance ? If I was 
allowed to go out, would I make an exertion for 
once, and try and learn, and not disgrace us aU ? 
etc. ; and here the gallows was once more intro- 
duced in perspective. 

In short, it came to this : The Burkenshaws 
were giving, at Tritonville^ a ball^ and in the 
kindest manner had asked me. It was hinted 
that it was more than probable that my tendency 
to larceny, burglary, or other crimes would bring 
disgrace on the family and interrupt the dance ; 
but stiU that risk would be run, and provided I 
showed extra diligence between this time and 
that, I might be allowed to go. 

Now, will be understood the significance of 
the unwonted interest in the vast tailoring pre- 
parations on foot, the gorgeousness of the blue 
and silver, the velvet collar, and other superb 
decorations. The costume was pushed on with 
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ardour. A sort of private rehearsal was held the 
night before, and I was encouraged with the 
assurance " that I now looked something like a 
gentleman/' and that if I could only contrive to 
behave in a corresponding way I should do very 
fairly. 

I do not like to dwell on the interval. Suffice 
it to say, that the phrase in the novels, " feverish 
excitement,'^ became quite intelligible to me, and 
that '^ restlessness '* became equally familiar. It 
was at this time also that Mr. Blackstone said, 
looking at me in a reflective way, '^ I am begin- 
ning to have some hopes of you, Sidney. If you 
go on in this way, I may almost promise that you 
will begin algebra next month. But,^^ he added 
despondingly, '^ you won't. The old Adam is too 
strong in you.'^ And then he used the rather 
alarming argument : '^ Tou see, my young friend, 
as you have shown us that you can apply yourself, 
we must keep you to it, and have no excuses in 
future.'' And Mr. Blackstone rubbed his hands 
with hilarity, and looked at me sideways. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PAETY, 

t 

At last the momiDg of the day came round. The 
anxiety of that day could not be described. The 
dogged slowness with which the hours moved, 
produced a choking at the throaty and a heaviness 
at the heart. At four o* clock p.m. dressing could 
not longer be put off, and we all began to adorn 
our persons. Washing took a long time. There 
was some anxiety about the '^ extra-superfine " 
jacket, which did not arrive until five; for though 
we had confidence in the brave artificer, it did 
seem, in his own dialect, running it "extra 
superfine.*^ The expresses sent to him twice, 
returned, with reassuring messages that we 
might '^ leave all to him.^' We would still 
have left all to him, and have been without 
a remedy. It came after mental agony. I was 
now told that now indeed was the acceptable 
moment to cast off the old boy of sin, and to 
become, as it were, a citizen — getting on to be 
a man. At such a momentous juncture (I was 
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informed) the eyes of the public would naturally 
be directed to a person who wore a beautiful blue 
jacket, and jean other garments j in the case of 
crime or irregularity, the striking characters of 
such a costume would attract all eyes and fatally 
betray me. 

These parties, very rare in their generation, 
were delightful. Had it been the custom to 
issue the invitations six weeks or two months in 
advance, instead of one week, the time would 
have been too short for agreeable anticipations 
and previous discounting of the coming pleasures. 

Dinner —who cared for that ? It was got out 
of the way, which was all that was desired. And 
now John comes with word that the carriage is 
at the door. Oh, agitating journey ! Oh, de- 
licious passage ! On the box-seat I could give 
my burning soul to the wind, and commune with 
the sea- shore along which we journeyed for a 
mile or two. I rehearsed some carefully-prepared 
speeches which were to enchain her ; only when I 
thought of the fascinating promise, and conjured 
up her image, even that imagination made my 
voice falter, and chased away the artful compli- 
ment. 

Here was Tritonville Gate, and over the wall, 
as we came up, I could see the two bow windows, 
all ablaze. Faintly to our ears was borne the 
hum of a musical instrument, playing for dancing, 
as I thought ; but no, for there was something 
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like a shont^ as of a mariner giving a cry for aid, 
and I told the coachman ^^ that was Mr. Cobbe'' 
singing ^'I ask thee not to give thy heart/' 
in which he had won deserved distinction in the 
Bnbnrbs. I hear the crunching of the gravel and 
other crunching, as a private cab drew; away from 
the bottom of the steps^ and two lovely women, 
all muslin, ascended. I saw the shadows of 
backs upon the window-bliiids, moving grotes- 
quely. It was ahnost my first party. 

The hall was crowded, and blocked up with a 
heap of hats, cloaks, coats, and umbrellas even 
— some one affecting to attach and give numbers, 
but that form was soon abandoned. A gentle- 
man and lady were sitting on haJl chairs, " flirt- 
ing,'* I was told. Through the drawing-room 
door^ we saw figures and more backs, and 
animated faces, and a small lady with a fan^ who 
tried to get her hand out — Mrs. Burkenshaw. I 
struggled with my agitation. I was burning to 
see the divinity, who was consuming my soul. 
They were making a space in the middle of the 
small room, and Mr. Wicks, who played at these 
suburb parties, tuned pianos, and gave lessons 
— or would have given lessons had he ever 
been asked — ^now hung out a little placard, 
'^ QuADBiLLB.'' Where was she ? 

There ! A perfect blaze of golden amber 
glistening silk, with black lace ; never did she 
look so peerless, as she came to the very top of 
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the quadrille^ qneen-like^ but all engrossed witH 
her partner — a stout man with a terrier-dog face 
and a white waistcoat^ a jocular beast, who was 
laughing a great deal, and made her laugh. 
Something chilled me as I looked on, and I had 
not the heart to go up ; and now Wicks struck 
up with a thrum, thrum, thrum, playing as much 
with his head, nose, and spectacles, as with his 
hands, and they all began. 

There were many suburbans there — ^ladies in 
turbans — fat men — ^who all seemed (to me) aglow 
with happiness. I shrank into a comer— very 
^^down^' — whence I was presently fetched out 
and told not to be '^ glum/'. But as I was being 
led off, I felt a hand on my ai^jQ, and a voice in 
my ear, that made me start : ^' My beau ! And 
never to come near me ! Well, Mr. Sidney P' 

The flashing face was stooping down to mine. 
I was tugging at the fingers of my gloves. A 
voice emanated from the terrier man. ''Lord 
bless me, they're waiting for us ! It's our turn, 
you know I" 

'' Oh, they must wait. I want to introduce 
you. Captain Bulstock, to this gentleman. Mr. 
Sidney, Captain Bulstock I" This officer looked 
down on me haughtily, while I looked at him 
BuUdly. We did not like each other. " He is 
my beau. Captain Bulstock — ^are you not, Sidney? 
— and I shall expect you to come and ask me to 
dance." 
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"Dance with him/^ I heard Bulstock say, 
contemptuously. 

I watched her all through the quadrille ; she 
seemed to move melodiously, gUding, as it were, 
on wheels. She moved in a golden cloud ; in 
the distance the bright animated face seemed 
illuminated from within ; a thousand divine lights 
seemed to play there. She looked so happy and 
animated, and, alas I so unconscious of me, that 
I felt sore at heart. The captain, whom I hated, 
seemed happy. 

Ices were going about, together with Uttle 
glasses of negus and lemonade, borne on trays 
in rows of a dozen or so, over men's heads, 
(When I say menjs, I mean my own and others 
of my standing.) They were assailed, the bearers 
were stopped, the trays were drawn down at the 
comer, just as a convoy would be pillaged on the 
road. How many thousands of parties since, dance, 
dinner, and drum, but what was enjoyed like that 
at Tritonville by the hearty, fat men, and the ladies 
in turbans, and the healthy youths, for whom such 
things came but rarely. Coote, and Tinney, and 
Godfrey, could not have been so harmonious as 
old Wicks, working with spectacles, with nose 
and chin ; the cover of his piano taken off, ex- 
posing the strings, entrails, etc., so as to give out 
a full body of sound. What pattering on the 
floor — REAL dancing, ma'am — Sir Roger in the 
distance to finish all ; and Wicks had a private 
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glass and a private bottle of sherry at his feet — I 
found it out — to impart vigour when lie flagged. 

A fresh blow fell upon me during that qua- 
drille. There was confusion at the door, Mrs. 
Burkenshaw clutching at her husband ib agita- 
tion, and dragging him towards it. Visitors of 
distinction were coming in — '^some of the nobs,^^ 
a local gentleman remarked. Nobs, indeed, and 
fatal nobs, our special Bocks-ahead now entering 
— the Goodmans, father, mother, and the two vir- 
tuous youths! Was this the end? Was this 
the draught of nectar, to which I had looked 
forward ? I saw the maternal eye — one maternal 
eye — ^resting uneasily on their costume, which 
was magnificent. The elder liad a gold watch 
and chain, as I learned later, the reward for 
successful " eemewlation.'* I saw the proud 
father take his eldest about, introducing him to 
ladies. " Show your new watch, sir. That, 
ma'am, he won fairly — a reward for successful 
study.'' Now the quadrille was over. She was 
moving about, still on the captain's arm. It 
was my time. I would go and ask her. Mr. 
Wicks had hung out a banner with the device 
" Lancers," and was busily engaged somewhere 
on a level with the pedals of the piano, affecting 
to look for his music. But where was she ? She 
was gone, and I wandered restlessly, looking for 
her. 

Mr. G-oodman stopped me, patronisingly. 

19 
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Oh^ you here^ sir ! So you are let out to parties ! 
You mustn't be idle^ though^ if you want to learn 
eemewlation/' 

I found her in the greenhouse at the back^ 
with him. I had interrupted them^ the ill-con- 
ditioned fellow saying, " Good gracious, this is 
getting quite a plague !'' This? He might 
have referred to me, but I was not quite certain. 
But she said, 

^^ Oh dear, yes I Our dance ? Well, the fact 

is, you never asked me, you know, and this '' 

''This is the Lancers you promised me,*' a 
voice said behind me — ah ! the voice of my enemy, 
and now my rival. 

This was too much — quite too much — ^much 
too much. 

"Promised you!" I said, with bitter con- 
tempt. 

'' Do you know, I believe I did,^* she said, 
smiling. ''I recollect. I must be just, you 
know, Mr. Sidney .'* 

'' But you told me,'' I said, bitterly, '' that 
you would keep your dance for me, and I have 
been watching and waiting the whole night 

while this — ^this fellow '^ 

'' Halloa, youngster ! '' said the captain. 
'' Keep civil before a lady." 

''Oh, I don't care," said the virtuous and 
well brought up Goodman. " Miss Burljenshaw, 
I know, will keep her word." 
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She laughed, and said, ^^ Captain Bulstock, 
what am I to do with these two gentlemen V 

" Take this one, of course,'^ he said, nodding 
to Goodman; "this other will stand on your 
dress, or do something of the kind/' 

"No, I don't think so," she said, smiling. 
"J3ut I suppose I must take Mr. Goodman. 
And," she added, putting her bright face down 
to mine, " later we shall have our dance.'' 

But I turned away with a face that swelled 
and glowed in a perfect agony of rage and 
grief. This was the end, then, after all — ^the 
end of the superfine extra — the end of the white 
jean — the end of the hard labours of the past 
week I Vengeance was the only thought. I 
stole a look at their Lancers. She was engaged 
in an animated conversation ydth the detested 
Goodman. He was talking to her with his dis- 
gusting ghbness, and volubility. I heard his 
father's voice. " A very clever ^lad — will get on 
* — great application and eemewlation. Only last 
week we had a Kttle competitive trial between 

him and another young fellow who " It was 

getting unendurable. 

I met her coming out. The captain was with 
her again. " Now," I said, in a trembling voice, 
you will keep your promise." 

Oh, my good fellow, folly !" said the cap- 
tain. " Get away, do. You won't dance with 
any iflore of these children ? I want to speak 
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to you/' And he took her arm in an authori- 
tative way. 

She looked irresolute^ and gave me such a 
beaming smile. ^' My poor little beau, who has 
been so faithful. I tell you what/' she added^ 
suddenly, '^ there is a pretty little belle of a girl, 
Grace McGregor; she shall dance with youinstead/' 

" I don't want to dance with her, you cruel, 
unkind woman,'' I said, and turned away. 

More trays of yellow lemonade. A valse set 
in d troia temps. But she was not dancing. 
I looked for my amber-robed queen, towards 
whom I could not bring myself to feel hostihty 
though she had treated me so ill. I searched 
everywhere. The captain was also absent. 

At the entrance to the greenhouse I brushed 
against the exemplary boy ; he was telling a con- 
temporary, " Yes, she danced with wie, and 
threw over another man"-^when his guilty eye 
rested on mine. But he did not lack courage — 
I must do him that justice. '^ By the way," he 
said, with insufferable coolness, ^' you should not 
call any gentleman 'a fellow' before a lady. It 
ain't poHte." 

*^I don't care whether it is, or it isn't," I 
said, breathing hard. 

'^ That's another matter," said the virtuous 
youth; "but I can't permit it." 

" What will you do ?" I said, with elation. 
'^ I'll say it again, if you like." 
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'' Not here, I hope/' he said, trembling. 

''Yes, here. You're a shabby mean fellow, 
and Fll give you satisfaction at any moment, if 
you're not a coward/' 

So public an insult — ^three other boys of con- 
dition heard it — could not be passed over. He 
made the conventional reply, which always brings 
on violence : " I'd like to see you do it." 

'' There is the garden," I said, in a fierce 
rapture ; ^^ this door opens on it. Buck, here, and 
Smith will see fair." 

" But my father " 

'^ Tell its mammy ! '* I retorted in a fury. 

We went out into the cool air. We saw the 
bow w^indows at the back and the grotesque 
shadows, and heard WicJ:s's " Thrum, thrum ! " 
The shadows went up and down as if on 
wires. We "stood up" to each other, near a 
rose-bush, and in our splendid uniforms. I 
fell on him like fury, for I had wrongs to 
avenge. In a second I was pounding at him 
like a demon. It was plain there would be only 
one round, when there came a flash, a golden 
amber flash, and a cry ; and the captain had me 
by the hair, and said : 

" Why, you little vicious imp, what are you at ? " 

(It was assumed, of course, that I was the 
aggressor.) 

The bright oval face bent down close to mine, 
and ibh gentle hand was on my arm. 
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"What is this about, dear? My poor 
friend I '' 

I conld hardly answer her. I could have 
fallen before her and worshipped her for the tone 
of her voice. I answered with grief : 

" You are so unkind, and you danced wiiJi 
Jiim!'' 

Captain Bulstock laughed aloud. 
" A duel, I declare ; and for you, Ada ! '' 
She smiled. Ada I 

" There^s a galop now. Mr. Sidney, Pfl 
make Mr. Wicks change it to a quadrille, and 
we will dance it together.^' 

" Anything to prevent bloodshed," said the 
captain. 

Oh triumph ! oh joy ! oh delicious moment ! 
as I led her away. Even now, a yellow dress and 
dark hair brings back that moment. She was 
mine, she would be mine ; she was true, noble, 
generous ! 

" I am not quite pleased with you," she said, as 
we took our place at the top. '*Tou do not 
trust me." 

'^ Oh, I do, I do ! But you do not care for 
me. You like that fellow better." 
" Who ? Captain Bulstock ? " 
" No. Goodman.^' 

'^ I don^t like him at all ; he is a conceited, 
precocious little puppy .^' 

She was mine again, she would be mine for 
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ever ! The rest was rapture ; Wicks became 
glorified into a seraphic orchestra, the room intd 
a considerable Fairy Palace. I could have begun 
again and again, and quadrilled it all night 
long. 

Then came supper: a noble banquet, in a 
room which, for obvious reasons, had been kept 
under lock and key. It was past one a.m. Boast 
fowls glistened everywhere in their refresh- 
ing native brown, — tongues likewise, bent into 
their own agreeable curve, and rich in their 
peculiar varnish. Tongue, in those days, seemed 
to me the viand for which I would, in preference, 
run personal risk of arrest, and capture. I will 
not particularise the other delicacies; enough, 
that there was '* champagne to the masthead,^' 
as a stout and cheerful doctor observed, his hand 
afiectionately grasping the neck of a flask. I 
noticed, too, at these rustic entertainments the 
milk of human kindness was turned on in pailfiils. 
'* Let me trouble you, sir.^^ '^ Delighted. Like 
a wing ? A bit of tongue ? Shall I help you, 
sir ? ^' " Please, thanks." And the good soul 
sat there, invariably the whole night long. 

For the moment these delicacies took away 
the thought of her. She was not there. I 
wondered at it after a time ; for the conjunction 
of our common natrue, with rich and rare deli- 
cacies of this sort, seemed about as natural and 
inevitable as that of the magnet and the bit of 
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iron. Then it flashed upon me, where was he, 
Bnlstock? Her father presently appeared, and 
said, jocosely, '^ he supposed she had gone oflF in 
a post-chaise with some one> and had abandoned 
him in his old age/' After supper, dancing 
began again, and then she reappeared, and 
nodded over to me, brightly and happily. Then 
orders were passed that we were to go away. 
Happy, happy night ! I was living on the recol- 
lection of that dance, ever hoping for another, 
and indeed saw she was groaning under the 
tyranny of the man who had persecuted her the 
whole night. I heard this behaviour of his com- 
mented on by other gentlemen, and one expres- 
sion instinctively struck me. '' It wasn't fair of 
Bulstock making a girl so remarkable." But she 
set herself free at last, and flew over to us. Her 
hand was on my shoulder. 

'^ Going away,'' she cried, with her hand 
still on my shoulder ; " taking oflF my little 
beau ? " 

^' Oh, indeed ! " said our people, " fine doings 
altogether ! " (I believed that they referred to 
me, and blushed.) She looked confused, and 
tossed her charming head. 

^' Whisper, dear," she said to them. 

" No ? " was the answer in delighted surprise. 
'^ I am so glad." 

" I'll come and see you in the morning, and 
tell you about it." 
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I felt that this did not quite refer to me. 

'^ What will a certain poor fellow do ? ^* was 
asked in a whisper. '* Shall we tell him ? ^^ 

Again I saw the bright face turned on me 
with a look of wistful interest ; there was even 
a little pain in the face. She bent down to 
me: 

'^ Mind you are at home to-morrow when I 
come, for I have a little keepsake to bring you.'' 

Then the golden face seemed to fade out in 
the distance, and the tyrant Bulstock came up to 
claim his prey. 

There was a weight, a mystery at my heart. 
It made me dismal. They told me in the carriage 
as we went home — ^broke it to me gently. Bul- 
stock had proposed to her that night, and had 
been accepted. He was a good match, with a 
staff appointment, interest, etc. Oh, how I 
suffered ! I was in agony all the way, but too 
proud to let them know it. They thought I 
was '^ sulky,'' and it was said, " You see, he 
really has no feeling for anything." Oh, that 
night, that golden vision ! It haunted me long 
afterwards Kke a dismal, yet lovely dream. 

Such is the* story of my first, small Ipve. At 
this rueful juncture — ^which indeed seemed to 
make me feel like a man — ^I pause for the present. 
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** Beckford' s * Vathek * is here presented as one of the beautifully got- 
up works included in Messrs. Low and Oo.'s * Bayard Series* every one 
cf which is a gem, and the * CaUp^ Vathek * it, perhaps, the gem of the 
colleation,'*^lUfutrtLted Times. 

WORDS OP WELLINGTON. Maxims and Opinions, Sen- 
tences and Reflections, of the Great Duke, gathered from nis Despatches, 
. Letters and Speeches. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on toned paper, 
cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 

** One of the best books that could be put into the hands of a yoteth to 
inftuence hxmfor good." — Notes an^ Queries. 

RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Dr. Johnson. 

With Introduction by the Rev. William West, B.A. 

" We are glad to welcome a reprint of a little book which a great master 
of English prose once said, * will claim perhaps the first place in JBnglish 
composition for a model of grave and majestic lanauage.* It contains so 
many grave nuuamst so many hints as to the conduct of life, and so much 
vigorous and suggestive thought, and shrewd insight into the follies and 
frailties, the greatness and weakness of human nature, that it is just one 
of those books which, Uke * Bacon's Essays,' we read again and again with 
ever-increasit^ profit and pleasure,'^ — Examiner. ^ 



' "* 7h£ Bayard Series 'is a perfect rnarvel of cheapness and of exquisite 
taste in the binding and getting up. We nope and believe that these 
delicate morsels of choice literature will be widely and arat^fuUy v>el- 
comed." — Nonconformist. *' JEvery one of the works induaied in this series 
is well worth possessing, and the whole will make an admirable foundation 
for the librarif of a studious youth of polished and refined tastes.** — 
Illustrated Times. ** We have here two more volumes of the series ap^ 
propriately coiled the ' Bayard^ as they certainly are * sans reproche.* 
Of convenient size, with dmr typography, and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which make such good gift books for persons of 
mature age," — Examiner. *' ^ the publishers go on as they have begun, 
they win have furnished us with one of the nu>st valuable and attractive 
series of books that have ever been issued from the press.** — Sunday Times. 
" There has, perhaps, never been producMJanything more admirable, either 
as regards matter or manner."— Oxford Times. 
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The Bayard Series. 

CHOICE COMPANIONABLE PLEASURE BOOKS OF LITEBATUBE 
FOB CIRCULATION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

coMFRisnro 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, ESSAYS, NOVELETTES, ETC. 

Which, under carefnl editing, will be yerv choicely printed, with 
Vignette Tide-page, Notes, and Index ; the aim beine to insure 
permanent Talue, as well as present attractiveness, and to render 
each volume an acquisition to the libraries of a new generation of 
readers. 16mo. bound flexible iii doth extra, gilt edges, with 
Bilk head bands and registers. 

Bach Volume, complete in itself, price Half-a-crown. 
THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. Prom 

the French of the LoTal Senruit, M. de Berrille, and others. ^ £. 
Walford. With Introdnetion and Notes by the Editor. 

** Praise of him must \ralk the earth 
For ex^Xy and to noble deeds ffive birth. 
This is the happy warrior ; this is he 
That every man in arms woald wish to be." — Ward8»(i/i'^ 

SAINT LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE. The curious and 

characteristic Life of tJiis Monarch by De Joinville. Translated by 
James Hntton. 

** St. Lotas and hi» companiotu, as described by Joinville, not omfy in 
their glistening armour^ but m their every-day attire^ are brhnght nearer 
to us, become intelligible tous, and teach us l^ons of humanity which ire 
can learn firom men onfyt and not from saints and heroes. Here K^ the 
real value of real history. It widens ow minds and our h&trts, and aires 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human nature in all its phases 
which but few can gain tn the short span of their own life; and in tM nar- 
row sphere of their friends and enemies. We can hardly imagine a better 
book for boys to redd or for men to ponder over.'** — Times. 

THE ESSAyS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. Comprising all 

his Prose Wor-ks; the Celebrated Character of Cromwell, Cutter of Cole- 
man Street, &c. &c. With Life, Notes, and Illustrations. 

** FYaised in his day as a great Poet ; the head of the school of poets 
called metaphysical, he is now chiefly known by those prose essays^ cui too 
i^ort^ and alt too few, whick, whetlierfor thought or for expression, have 
rarely been excelled by any umter tn any tanguage." — Mary RusseU 
Mitford's Recollections. 

ABDALLAH AND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 
By Edonard Labonllaye, of the French Academy. Translated by Msury 
L. Booth. 

One of the noblest and purest French stones ever written. 
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UTBRATURB, WORKS OF REFERBNCE, BTC. 

HE Origin and History of the English Language, and 
of the early literature it embodies, uy the Hon. (George P. 
Marsh, U. S. Minister at Turin, Author of ** liectures on the 
English Language." Svo. cloth extra, I9s. 

Lectures on the English Language ; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Auwor. 8v6. Cloth, 16i. 
This is the only author's edition. 

Man and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Author of " Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage," &c. 8vo. cloth, lis. 

** Mr. Marsh, well knoum eu the author of two of the mott scholarly 
works yet published on the English lanpuage^ sets himself in excellent 
spirit^ and with immense learning^ to indicate the character ^ and^ ajmroxi- 
matelyt the extent of the changes produced by human action in the physical 
condition of the globe toe innabtt. The wnole of Mr. Marsh's book is an 
eloquent skewing of the duty of care in the establishment of harmony 
between man's hfe and the forces of nature^ so as to bring to their highest 
points the fertility of the sod, the vigour of the animal life, and the salubrity 
of the climate, on which we have to depend for the pnysical well-being of 
maaUdnd." — ^Examiner. 

Her Majesty's Mails: a History of the Post Office, and tfn 
Industrial Account of its Present Condition. By Wm. Lewins, of the 
General Post Office. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post 8n>. 6s. 

A History of Banks for Savings ; including a full accoi&nt of the 
origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone's recent prndential meaevres. By 
William Lewins, Author of " Her Ms^esty's Mails." 8to. cloth. 12*. 

The English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publication 
of every book published from 1835 to 1888, in addition to the title, sixe, 
price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new worki combining 
the Copyrights of the " London Catalogue " and the ** British Catalogue." 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 46«. 

*«* The Annual Catalogue of Books published during 1868 with Index 
of Snbjects. 8vo. bs. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1887-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under snbjed», so as to ensore immediate reference to the 
books on the snbiect required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also siven — A, oontaming full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Aliscellanies— and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 8s. 

%* Volume II. firom 1857 in Preparation. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald Stewart, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, with MemoiTi &«. 
By James McCoeh, LL.D. New Edition, 12mo. 8«. Qd. ' 
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'• ~^~^^'^"~^"~ III , 

A DictionaTy of Photography, on the Basis of Sutton's Dictionary. 
Rewritten by Profeator Dawaon, of King's College, Editor of the ** Jonnwl 
of Photography;" nnd Thomas Sntton, B.Am Editor of ** Photograph 
Notes." 870. with nnmerons Illustrations. 8f . fid. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 

English Langnage. Adapted for Library or Culege Beferenee, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's J^ictionary. 4to. cloth, 1,884 pp. 
price 8U. 6d. well bonnd. 

** The Tolnmes before as show a vast amount of diligence; bat with 
Webster it is dili^nee in combination with fancifalnees, — ^with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and jadflment. Worcester's is tlie 
soberer and safer bo<dc,and maybe pronooncM the best existing English 
Lezioon."— .^ItA^iunim. 

The Fuhlishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 

Foreign Literatare ; {pving a transcript of the title-page of erery work 
pnblished in Ghreat Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the pablishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post firee to all parte of the world on payment of 8«. per annum. 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jan. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 
London ana ite vicinity. A Ouide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp. If. 6d. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Pnnce Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Eztracte from Addresses of His late Rojral Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and careftiUy arranged. With an Indey. Royal 
16x00. beautiAilIy printed on toned paper, doth, gilt edges, 2s, M. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se* 

lected tnm the Writings of favourite Authors; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshoa Reynolds. Fcap, 8vo. cloth extra.. Second Edition. 8c. 6rf. 



BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEIi, AND ADVENTURE. 

HE Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 
cluding his Romantic Adventures in the back woods of 
America, Correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c. 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Robert Bu- 
chanan. 8vo. With portraits, price 16s. 

** A readable book^ with many interesting and same thrilling pages tn 
it." — Athensnm. ** From first to last, the biography teems with interestina 
adventures, with amusing or perilous incidents, wtth curious gossip, wiM 
picturesque description.''— Dsdij News. " But, as we have satd, Audubon 
could write as weu as draw ; and while his portfolio was a cause of wonder 
to even such men as Cuvier, Wilson, and Sir Thomas Lawrence^hii dieary 
contained, a number of spirited sketches of the places he had visited, whiM, 
cannot fail to interest and even to delight the reader,"— Enniner. 
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Leopold the First, Kine of the Belgians: from unpublished 
docnmentB, by Theodora Juste. Translated by Bobert Black, M. A. 

** A recuiable biographf of the voise and good King Leopold is certain to 
be read in JEngland," — Daily News. '* A more important contribution to 
hittorical literature has not for a long while been furnished." — Bell's 
Messenger. " Of great value to the future historian, and wiU interest 
politicians even now." — Spectator. ** iTie subject is of interest^ and the 
story is narrated unthout excess of enthusiasm or depreciation. The trans- 
lation by Mr. Black is executed loith correctness, yet not unthout a grace- 
ful ease. This end is not often attained in translations so nearly verbal cu 
this ; the book itse{f deserves to become popular in England." — ^Athenieaih. 

Fredrika Bremer's Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 
Edited by her sister, Charlotte Bremer ; translated from the Swedish 
by Fred. Milow. Post Svo. cloth. lOs. ^. 

The Rise and Fall of the Emperor Maximilian : an Authentic 
History of the Mexican Empire, 1861-7. Together with the Imperial 
Correspondence. With Portrait, 8vo. price 10«. fid 

Madame Hecamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans- 
lated firom the French and edited by J. M. Lnyster. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. ^ 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefolly 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clongfa, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel Colleffe, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. 2U 10«. 

Social Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in 
China. Condensed from the Work of the Rev* i. Doolittle, by th« Rev. 
Paxton Hood. Wfth above 100 Illustrations. Poet 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaae I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

The Physical Geogpraphy of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever tnere may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D 
New Edition. With Charu. Post 8vo. cloth extra. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7s. 6<i. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most uopn- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever publishea. 

Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. Author of ** Lyra Britannica." Crown 8vo. 8s. 6(2. 

The Black Countr}r and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, A». By 
EUhn Burritt. Second and cheaper e<ution, post 8vo. %s. 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats, and from London to 
the Land's End and Back. With Notes by the Way. By Elihu Burritt 
Two vols, price 0«. each, with lUastratimis. 
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' ' ' » 

The Voyage Alone j a SaQ in the " Yawl, Bob Roy." By John 
M'Gregor. With Illostratioiu. Price bi. 

AltOf wUformt by the same Author, tcith Maps and numerous lUuS' 
t troHoHSf price 6s. each. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Riren and Lakes off 
Europe. Fifth edition.' 

The Bob Boj on the Baltic. A Canoe Vojage in Norway, Sweden, 8cm. 



NBW BOOKS FOB YOUNO PBOPIiB. 

ILD Life under the Equator. By Paul Du Challlu, 
Author of *' Discoreries in Eqnatorial Africa." Witb 4» 
Original Illnstrations, price 6s. 

** M. du ChcaUu's name unll he a suMcient guarantee for the interest of 
Wild Life under the Equator, which he has narrated for young people vn 
a very readable volume." — Times. " M. Du ChaUlu proves a good toriter 
for tne young^ and he has skilfully utilized his experiencefor their benefit.*' 
— Economist. " The author possesses an immense advantage over other 
uyriters of Adventures for boys^ and this is secure for a popular run: it 
is at once hght, racy, and attractive." — lUnstrated Times, 

AJso by the same Author, uniform. 

Stories of the GorilI& Country, 36 Illustrations. Price 6s. 

" It would be hard to find a more interesting book for boys than this." — 
Times. ** Young people wiU obtain from it a very considerable amount 
of information touching the manners and customs, ways and means of 
Afrvcans, and of course greed amusement in the accounts of the GortUa. 
The book is reaJIIy a meritorious work, and is el^antly gat up."-— Athensnm. 

Cast Away in the Cold. An Old Man's Story of a Tonng Man's 
Adrentores. By the Author of ** The Open Polar Sea." With Illus- 
trations. Small 8to. cloth extra, price 6s. 

** The result is ddightfid. A story of adventure of the most tdUng 
local colour and detail, the mast exciting danger, and enaing with the most 
natural and effective escape. There is an <dr ofveraaty and reality 
about the tale which Capt. Hayes could scarcely help giving to an Arette 
advaiture of any kind. There is great vivacity and picturesqueness ut 
the style, the illustrations are admirable, and there i^ a novelty in the 
* cCSnoucTnent ' which greatly enhances the pleasure with which we lay the 
book down. This story of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain one of 
the most powerful of children's stories, as it assuredly deserves to be one 
of the most popiUar." — Spectator. 

The Silver Skates; a Story of Holland life. By Mrs. M. A. 
Dodge. Edited by W. H. GK Kingston. Illustrated, cloth extra, 8c. ed. 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary GiUies. With 8 Illnstrations by Charles Eeene. Fcap. 8s. 6d.. 
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Life amongst the North and South American Indians. By 
George Gatlin. And Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the 
Rocky Mountains and the Andes. With nnmeroos lllnstrationd by the 
Author. 2 vols, small po»t 8to. 6s. each, cloth extra. 

'* An admirable book^ fuU of useful informtxtian, torapt tip in stories 
vecnHarly adapted to rouse the imaaination and stimulate the curiosity of 
ooys anayirls. -To compare a book with * jR(Ainson Crusoe t' and to say 
that it suUains such comparison, is to give it high praise indeed.** — 
Athennnm. 

Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors 5 a Story of that Good Old 
Time — Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. Q. Kingston. 
With Illnstrations, pHce 8«. Qd» 

" One of the best books of the kind that the season has given us. This 
Uhle book is to be commenaed warmJy." — Illustrated Times. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. A Description of every Craft 
that sails upon the waters ; and how to Make, Ri|(, and Sail Model 
Boats, by W. H. O. Kingston, with numerous Illustrations by £. Weedon. 
Second edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 35. M. 
** This weU-vmtten, well-vyrought book." — ^Athenaeum. 

Also by the same Author^ 

Brnest Bracebridge ; or, Boy's Own Book of Sports. %s. M. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane, bs. 
The Cruise 01 the Frolic, bs. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 

The Autobiography of a Small Boy. By the Author of " School 
Days at Sazonhurst.^' Fcap. 8vo. cloth, hs. ^Nearly ready. 

Also now ready. 

Alwyn Morton, his School and his Schoolfellows. 5s. 

Staoton Orange ; or, Life at a Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 5s. 

Phenomena and Laws of Heat : a Volume of Marvels of Science. 
By Achille Casin. Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8to. price 5s. 



Also, uniform, same price. 

By F. Marion. I 
Quin. With 70 Illustrations. 5s. 



Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Edited and Translated by C. W. 
" \. Wit 



Marvels of Thunder and Lightning. By De Fonvielle. Edited by Dr. 
Phipson. Full of Illustrations. 65. 

Stories of the Great Prairie. From the Novels of J. F. Cooper. 
Illustrated. Brice 55. 

Also, vadfofrm, sam/e price. 

Stories of the Woods, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 

Stories of the Sea, firom Cooper's Naval Novels. 

The Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. Zs. 6d. 

The Swiss Family Robinson, and Sequel. In I vol. Ss. M, 

The Story Without an End. Translated by Sarah Austin. 2s. dd. 
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Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
S. Ridlej. Impl. 16mo. doth extra, with ooloared iUnstrstion. Cloth, 
is. ; gilt edges, 4c. <U. 

AUobeauttfuUff-JUtatrated:— 

Little Bird Bed and Little Bird Bine. Coloured, Sc 
Bnow-Flaket, and what they told the Childrm. Coloured, 5s. 
Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 6s. ; or coloured, 7s. fkL 
Child's Picture Fable Book. 5s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Child's Treasury vi Story Books. 5s. ; at coloured. Is. (kL 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures, fit. ; or coloured, 9s. 

Adrentures on the Great Hunting-Grounds of the World. From 
the Frence of Victor Mennier. With additional matter, including the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Klephaat Hunt, Ac. With 23 EngraTings, 
price fis. 

'* The book for all hous in wham the looe of trend and advewtttre is 
strong. They wiUfind here plenty to amuse them and nntch to instnut 
them besides.^'— Times. 



Also, lately published, 

One Thousand Miles in the Bob Boy Canoe. By John Macgregor, M Jk.. 6s. 

The Bob Boy on the Baltic. By the same Author, fis. 

Sailing Alone; or, 1,500 Miles Voyage in the Yawl Bob Boy. By the 
same Author. 6s. 

Golden Hair; a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. BySir Lascelles Wraxall. 5s. 

Black Panther : a Boy's AdventuriBS amongst the Bed Skins. By the 
same Author, fis. 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family of England. Collected, 
arranged, and edited, for the more especial use of Colonial Beaders, by 
J. George Hodgins, LL.B , F.B.G.S., Deputy-Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario. With Illnstrations. Price fis. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Author of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fir^ 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. M. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7s. M. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Little Gerty ; or, the First Prayer, selected and abridged from 
" The Lamplighter." By a Lady. Price <M. Particularly adapted 
for a Sunday School Gift Book. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. ' With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 3 vols, eaeh fis.' 
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BBLLBS LETTRE8, FICTION, fto. 
HE LOG OF MY LEISURB HOURS: a Story of 

Real Life. By an Old Sailor. 8 vols, post 8vo. 2is. 

" If people do not read * The Log ' it tnll fiave failed as 
regards tkem ; but it is a success in every sense of the word as 
regards its author. It deserves to «ifcceea."— Morning Post. 

David Gray ; and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert 
Bachanan. In one vol. fcap. 8to. price 6f. 

The Book of the Sonnet; being Selections, with an Essay on 
Sonnets and Sonneteers. By the late Leigh Hnnt. Edited, from the 
original MS. with Additions, by S. Adams Lee. 2 vols, price I8s. 

** Reading a book of this sort should make us feel proud of our language 
and of our literature^ and vroud also of that cultivated common nature 
which cem raise so many noble thoughts and images out of this hardt sullen 
world into a thousand enduring forms of beauty. The * Book of the Son- 
net ' should be a classic^ and tM professor cu well as the student of English 
will find it a work of deep interest and completeness." — ^London Review. 

Lyra Sacra Americana: Gems of American Poetry, selected 
with Notes and Biographical Sketches by C. D. Cleveland, D.D., Author 
of the *^ Milton Concordance." 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Price 4f. M. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modem Authors, 
by permission. Small post Svo. 6s. } gilt edges, 0*. 6d. 

English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection. 
With Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, Zs. (id. each. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.D. Popular Edition, Is. lUostrated Edition, choicely 
printed, cloth extra, 6«. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, ' 
Author of "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." Cheap Edition, 
fcap. is.6d.'y 

Bee-keeping. By " The Times " Bee-master. Small post Svo. 
numerous illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

** Ourfriendthe Bee-master has the knack of exposition^ and knows how 
to tell a story well; over and etbove wlddi^hettUs astory so that thousands 
can take a practUxU, and not merely a specuiaOoe interest in it" — Times. 

Queer Little People. By the Author of << Uncle Tom*8 Cabin." 
Foap. 1«. Also by the same Author. 
The Little Foxes that Spoil the (drapes, \s. 
House and Home Papers, \s. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Illustrated by Gilbert, St. 
The Minister's Wooing. Illustrated by Phis, 5s. 
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Th^ Story of Four Little Women : Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy. 
By Louisa M. Aloott. With IIliutTatioiu. lemo, cloth Ss. 6d. 

** A bright^ cheerJyU, healthy story— unth a Unae of thoughtful gravity 
about it ufhich remmdM one of John Bunyan, Meg going to Pcauty Fear 
is a chapter written loith great devemess and a pleasant humour." — 
Ghiardian. 

Also, SKtertaiMing Stories for Young Ladies, fis. dd. each, cloth, gilt edges. 

Helen Felton't Qaestioii : a Book for Girls. By Agnes Wylde. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Seventh thoosand. 

The Gbyworthys. By the same Author. Third Edition.: 

A Snmmer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 

The Masane at Lndlow. By the Author of* Mary Powell." 

Miss Biddy Frobisher : a Salt Water Story. By the same Author. 

Selvufgio ; a Sto^ of Italy. By the same Author. New Edition. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. By a new Author. New Edition 

The Shady Side and the Sunny Side. Two Tales of New England. 

ICarian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8to., 6s. 

Also, by the same Author. 

Emily's Choice : an Australian Tale. bs. 

Termont Vale : or. Home Pictures in Australia. 5f . 

Tauchnitz*8 English Editions of German Authors. Each volume 
cloth flexible, 2c. ; or sewed, \s. 6d. The following are now ready : — 

1. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 8 vols. 

9. In the Year *I3. By Frits Renter. 1 vol. 

8. Faust. By Gk>ethe. 1 vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqu6. 1 vol. 

5 L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. 1 vol. ' 

H. Lessing's Natiian the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors. A 
thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, which, whilst combining 
every advantage that can be secured by the best workmanship at the 
lowest possible rate, will possess an additional claim on the reading 
public by providing for the remuneration of the American author and 
the legal protection of the English publisherr Ready : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.** 
8. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of •' Uncle Tom's Cabin.'* 

To be followed by a New Volume on the first of every alternate month. 
Bach complete in itself, printed firom new type, with Initial Letters and Orna- 
ments, and published at the low price of Is. Qd. stiff cover, or 2s. cloth. 



LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON 

CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET. 

English^ American^ and Colcnicd Booksellers and Publishers, 



Chiswick Press:— Whittlnghamjuid Wilkins, Tooki Court, Chancery Lane. 
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